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Art. L—AFRICA. 


Livingstone’s Last Journals.. Harpers, 1875. 
Baker's Ismailia. Harpers, 1875. 
Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. Harpers, 1874. 
In reading Livingstone’s last book and comparing it with his 
two former works, “ Missionary Researches,” and the “ Expedi- 
tion to the Zambezi,” one is struck with the tone of sadness 
that pervades the later volume. Its spirit is autumnal. The 
great discoverer of Lake Ngami, the Victoria Falls, Lakes 
Nyassa, Moero, Bangweolo and Kamolondo treads bravely on 
to the last, despite sickness, poverty, and African ignorance and 
perversity, ‘ The first,” says Waller, “ to set foot on the shores 
of vast inland seas, and with the simple appliances of his bodily 
stature for a sounding pole, and his stalwart stride for a measur- 
ing tape, to lay down new rivers by the hundred,” yet the 
cheerful elasticity of earlier years is gone, expended in toil 
and destroyed by disease in part: ingraved, in part, no doubt, 
with the partner of his youth and earlier missionary labors on 
the banks of the Shupanga. All through these “ Last Jour- 
nals,” the reader discerns the veteran traveler’s dominant pas- 
sion, “to work while the day lasts,” feeling that the afternoon 
shadows are lengthening, and that coming night sends forward 
its monitory chills. His latest anniversary prayers grow ear- 
nest, and finally agonizing :— s 
Jan, 1, 1871, O, Father, help me to finish this work to thy honor! 
Jun. 1,1872. May the Almighty help me to finish my work this 
year, for Christ’s sake ! 
Fourtu Serres, Vor. XXVITL—1 
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March 19, 1872. Birthday—Grant, O gracious Father, that ere 
this year is gone [ may finish my task. 

March 19, 1873. (Sixtieth and last birth-day.) Can I hope for 
ultimate success? So many obstacles have arisen! Let not Satan 


prevail over me, O my good Lord Jesus ! * 


Belief in the divineness of his mission was an ever present 
stimulus to exertion, a living guarantee of ultimate success. 
Though, from the time when he became a geographical explorer, 
he ceased to draw pay from the funds of the Society, dropped 
direct missionary labor and immediate connection with the 
London Board, Livingstone never ceased to be a missionary. 
After nine years of peaceful and successful Christian labors 
among the Bakwains (1843 to 1852) a treaty between the En- 
glish and the Dutch Boers, left the missionaries out in the cold 
and the station of Kolobeng was broken up, the mission prem- 
ises plundered, and the natives driven to the mountains or car- 
ried into slavery. It was then that Livingstone uttered those 
plucky words that give the key to his future course. “ The 
Boers,” said he, “ reacived to shut up the interior, and I deter- 
mined to open the country, and we shall see who have been 
most successful in resolution, they or I.” + 

Which would beat, Dutch or Scotch? The next twenty years 
would show. He traversed Africa, from Linyanti to St. Panl 
de Loando on the Atlantic coast, (1853-4,) and then tramped 
down the Zambezi to Kilimane, (1855-6,) eleven thousand 
miles, discovered Victoria Falls, grander in some respects than 
Niagara, never before seen by Rarope in eyes, but “ scenes 80 
lovely must have been gazed upon by angels i in their flight ; 
cut his initials on a tree, with the date, 1855, in the sieht ot 
their thander and spray; the only instance in which he indulged 
in this piece of vanity. The expedition to the Zambezi, in 
1858, was organized to explore its mouths and tributaries, with 
a view to their being used as highways for commerce and 
Christianity to pass into the vast interior of Africa. In 1866 
the veteran traveler was at Zanzibar, setting out upon a tour 
of exploration from which he never returned. 

In these twenty years of geographical research he never 
laid aside his missionary character or remitted his missionary 


* “Livingstone’s Last Journals,” pp. 354, 405, 414, 497. 
+ “Travels and Researches,” p. 45. 
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labors. The Christian Sabbath was always duly observed, and, 
to the last, a portion of the day was set apart for public prayers, 
reading the Scriptures, and instructing the natives or his camp 
followers. Jan. 12, 1869, he writes: “Short of food ; obliged 
to travel on Sunday. We had prayers before starting, but I 
always feel that Lam not doing right—it lessens the sense of 
obligation in the minds of my companions; but I have no 
choice.” 

One of the last entries in Livingstone’s diary, one of those 
of which autograph fac-similes are given in the “ Last Journals,” 
“20th April, 1873,” has the so-often-recurring “S,” on which 
his editor remarks (p. 182) in a note: “In his journal the doctor 
writes ‘S,’ and occasionally ‘service,’ whenever a Sunday oc- 
curs;” and, at all times, during his travels “ uses the services 
of the Church of England,” though, on page 94, we find this 
characteristic note, (Sept. 16, 1866:) “The Prayer-book does 
not give ignorant persons any idea of an unseen Being ad- 
dressed ; it looks more like reading or speaking to the book, 
Kneeling and praying with the eyes shut is better than our 
usual way of holding divine service.” Stanley’s record is: 
“Each Sunday morning he [Livingstone] gathers his little 
flock around him, and reads prayers, and a chapter from the 
Bible, in a natural, unaffected, and sincere tone, and afterward 
delivers a short address in the Kisawahili language about the 
subject read to them, which is listened to with evident interest 
and attention.” 

It is this intense deyotion to the moral and spiritual well 
being of the African, earnest belief in his susceptibility for in- 
struction and elevation, and his ultimate conversion and regen- 
eration, that weds Livingstone to the heart of the Christian 
world. Years ago he wrote: “I view the end of the geo- 
graphical feat as the beginning of the missionary enterprise.” 
He has opened the way, and his grateful countrymen, as one 
tribute to his memory, have raised fifty thousand pounds to 
found an industrial mission on Lake Nyassa, a region of which 
it is said in the “ Zambezi,” never before in Africa have we 
seen any thing like the dense population on the shores of Lake 
Nyassa. In the southern part there was “ an almost unbroken 
chain of villages,” “hundreds of men, women and children,” 
“a wondering multitude,” “a thicket of dark bodies.” 
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It is his life testimony against slavery, his labors for its sup- 
pression, his exposure of its horrors in its native home, that in- 
terest philanthropists more than his scientific discoveries. In 
his letter to James Gordon Bennett, Jun., November, 1871, he 
says: “If my disclosures regarding the terrible Ujijian slav- 
ery should lead to the suppression of the East Coast slave-trade, 
[ shall regard that as a greater matter by far than the dis- 
covery of all the Nile sources together.” Slavery, called by 
Wesley, in 1772, the “execrable sum of all villainies,”” was 
named by Livingstone, a hundred years later, the open sore of 
the world, a phrase so felicitous that his countrymen immor- 
talized it by engraving it on his tomb-stone in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Old as the human race, and a vice peculiar to hot climates, 
barbarism, or low civilization, slavery received a new impetus at 
the discovery of America. The new continent had boundless 
land, but lacked laborers, and forthwith sprung up trade in 
muscles and sinews. Africans were deported to slaughter vir- 
gin forests, to test the capability of virgin svils, and to enrich 
both hemispheres with sugar, tobacco, cotton, and wines. It is 
due to the terrors of its harborless coast, the malaria of its 
mangrove swamps, its burning deserts, its dangerous beasts and 
reptiles, its impenetrable jungles, its wary tribes, prepared 
either for fight or flight, that Africa was not entirely depopu- 
lated to satisfy the greed of Christian nations for slaves during 
the last four centuries. 

For the last hundred years, since, by the burning words of 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Wesley, the Christian conscience 
of England was aroused on the subject, (England was last to 
engage in the nefarious traffic and first out of it,) the wants 
and woes of the oppressed sons of Ham have fixed the atten- 
tion of philanthropists steadily on Africa, Outlawed in En- 
gland, abolished in the British possessions, made piracy on the 
high seas, expelled from the American continent, slavery, 
after having made the tour of the world, has been driven back 
to its original birthplace, the starting-point of the human race, 
where the corners of the three Eastern continents touch each 
other, where the Japhetic, Semitic, and Cushite races meet and 
mingle, the present possession of Turk and Moslem; there, 
pursued by the hostile sentiment of Buddhist and Christian, 
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slavery cowers to-day, feebly protected by Sultan and Khedive, 
who protest against it, in compliment to the sense of the aye, 
while they foster it or wink at it in concession to the ignorance 
and barbarism of the mass of their own subjects, who are yet 
insensible to its vileness and atrocity. In its mature age this 
blood-thirsty, world-hunted wolf has taken refuge in the land 
that cradled its infancy. ‘There, we may hope, it will be 
speedily strangled and die. 

In “ Zambezi” Livingstone complains of the duplicity of 
the feeble Portuguese government on the slave question, as 
saker complains of the two-sidedness of the Egyptian officials 
on the same question. While the slave-trade is destroyed, and 
slavery professedly abolished, it is still carried on to a fright- 
ful extent in the negro countries of the interior. In 1869 
Livingstone wrote of Ujiji:— 


This is a den of the worst kind of slave-traders; those whom 
I met in Urungu and Itawa were gentlemen slavers; the Ujiji 
slavers, like the Kilwa and Portuguese, are the vilest of the vile. 
It is not a trade, but a system of consecutive murders; they go to 
plunder and kidnap, and every trading trip is nothing but a foray.* 


On July 15, 1871, the Arabs perpetrated a fiendish massacre 
of unoffending and unsuspecting natives, in Livingstone’s pres- 
sence, in the Manyuema country, by firing upon dense masses 
of men, women, and children in a crow ded market-place, and 
killing, by shooting or drowning, three or four hundred per- 
sons. He says:— 


When endeavoring to give some account of the slave-trade of 
East Africa it was necessary to keep far within the truth, in order 
not to be thought guilty of exaggeration, (something Livingstone 
always abhorred ;) but, in sober seriousness, the subject does not 
admit of exaggeration. To overdraw its evils is a simple impossi- 
bility. The sights I have seen, though common incidents of the 
traffic, are so nauseous, that I always strive to drive them from 
memory. In the case of most disagreeable recollections I can 
succeed, in time, in consigning them “to oblivion ; but the slaving 
seenes come back unbidden, and make me start up at dead of 
night, horrified by their vividness. 


The White Nile trade is, similarly, a trade of kidnapping 
and murder. In his “ Albert Nyanza” Baker tells us how it 


* “ Livingstone’s Last Journals,” p. 292. + Ibid., p. 442. 
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was done in 1861, and similar accounts may be found in all 
the books on Africa. A trading party makes its way into the 
interior, establishes intimacy with some negro chief, and forms 
an alliance to attack a hostile neighbor. 

Marching through the night, guided by their negro hosts, they 
bivouac within an hour’s march of the unsuspecting village, doomed 
to an attack, about half an hour before the break of day. Quietly 
surrounding the sleeping village, they fire the grass huts in all di- 
rections, and pour vollies of musketry through the flaming thatch. 
Panic-stricken, the unfortunate victims rush from their burning 
dwellings, the men are shot down like pheasants in a battue, while 
the women and children are kidnapped and secured, the herds of 
cattle are driven away, and the human victims, lashed together 
form a living chain, while a general plunder of the premises ensues. 


In January, 1863, he arrives at Gondokoro, and writes thus 
respecting it in the “ Albert Nyanza:”— 

Gondokoro was a perfect hell. It is utterly ignored by the 
Egyptian authorities, although well known to be a colony of cut- 
throats. The camps were full of slaves, and the Bari natives as- 
sured me that there were large depots of slaves in the interior, 
that would be marched for shipment to Gondokoro, 


The German traveler Schweinfurth, a botanist and draughts- 
man of eminent ability, to further the ends of science and 
discovery put himself in charge of these Nile slavers, lived 
in their zareebas or seribas, (fortified trading posts,) trav- 
eled in their escort, and witnessed their proceedings. In his 
two volumes he treats of slavery and slave-traders in dozens 
of places and has nothing good to say of either. In the hold 
of a Nile boat of fifty tons, “two hundred slaves are packed 
away.” “The traders of Darfoor and Kordofan are as coarse, 
unprincipled, and villainous a set as imagination can conceive.” 
Slaves die of starvation, are loaded with a heavy wooden yoke 
fastened to the neck, are belabored, even in a dying state, with 
the cruelest lashes. At the beginning of the century Mungo 
Park estimated that the slaves bore the proportion to the free 
of three to one of the population in Africa. Schweinfurth says, 
“Taken one with another, every Nubian possesses about three 
slaves,” and he thinks the computation not too large that 
places the total number of private slaves in the country at 
between fifty and sixty thousand. There are boy-slaves, 
soldier-slaves, female household, and male farm drudges. The 
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slave-trade on the Nile suppressed by Baker was “ quite insig- 
nificant compared with the overland traffic;” the great source 
of the slave-trade is to be “ found in the negro countries to the 
south of Dartvor.” “The Egyptian government itself was 
the first to teach its subjects to kidnap slaves:” “it is the 
fashion of good society in Egypt to have a house full of slaves :” 
“ the traveler in these lands is kept in a constant state of irri- 
tation by what he sees; on every road he meets long troops of 
slaves; on the sea and round the coasts he comes in contact with 
Arab boats crammed full of the same miserable creatures.” Dr. 
Schweinfurth suggest plans for suppressing the slave-trade, but 
is hopeless of reform or amelioration “ until the slave-trade is 
not only held in check at its sources, but also stopped at its 
outlets.” This, he thinks, can only be effected by foreign in- 
terference, placing the negro countries that suffer most from 
the slave-trade under the protection of European governments 
by founding States expressly for their defense. The reign- 
ing Khedive is willing to suppress slavery, but is powerless to 
do it in the face of interest, fashion, and the indolence bred by 
a hot climate and the indifferentism of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. Dr. Schweinfurth’s chapter on slavery * is worthy of 
attentive perusal. 

The author of “ Ismailia,” Sir Samuel W. Baker, the owner 
of a dozen honorary titles, is a Ceylon elephant hunter trans- 
formed into an African explorer and philanthropist. In 1861 
he entered upon the “exploration of the Nile tributaries of 
Abyssinia.” His first great discovery was that the “ Atbara 
was the parent of Egypt.” Dry through a greater portion of 
the year, in the rainy season it filled its banks to overflowing, 
and “mud rushed in torrents down countless water-courses,” 
hurrying away to form the fertile soil of Egypt. Baker’s first 
year in Africa was one of apprenticeship, and the account of it 
is a pleasant record of hunting exploits, adventures with ante- 
lopes, buffaloes, crocodiles, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, giraffes, 
lions, and elephants. A more serious undertaking was his trip 
from Khartoum to Gondokoro, (December, 1862, to February, 
1863.) where, in the middle of February, he met Speke and 
Grant, “ ragged, care-worn specimens of African travel,” who 
had successfully traversed the whole distance from Zanzibar to 

* “ Heart of Africa,” vol. ii, pp. 410-442. 
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the lake sources of the White Nile. On March 14, 1864, he 
made his grand discovery of Lake Albert Nyanza, and on his 
return to England published, in 1866, an interesting volume 
with the name of the new lake for a title. Init he says :— 


What curse lies so heavily upon Africa? .. . it is the infer- 
nal traffic in slaves. Nothing would be easier than to suppress 
this infamous traffic were the European powers in earnest. Every 
European government knows that the slave-trade is carried on to 
an immense extent in Upper Egypt, and that the Red Sea is the 
great Slave Lake by which these unfortunate creatures are trans- 
ported to Arabia and Suez. ... All idea of commerce, improve- 
ment, and the advancement of the African race, must be discarded 
until the traffic in slaves shall have ceased to exist. ° 


But Baker’s greatest work is chronicled in the “ Ismailia,” a 
narrative of the expedition to Central Africa for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, 
a marvel every way : first, that an Egyptian ruler should attempt 
to abolish slavery at all in the face of the inveterate prejudices 
fostered by the custom of his race and state for immemorial 
ages, extending away back to the time, or rather far beyond the 
time, when Hebrew Joseph was sold into Egyptian slavery ; 
and, secondly, that the Khedive, a Moslem, should intrust the 
work to a Christian, and endow him with ample means and 
unlimited power, even of life and death, over those under his 
command, This was “ carrying the war into Africa” in earn- 
est. While British cruisers had been obliged to confine their 
operations to the outside coast, here was a determined blow 
struck at the very heart of the evil, the central mart of the 
traflic. Schwienfurth, to be sure, intimates that but little was 
accomplished either by Baker or the viceroy. “Satisfied with 
having, in the eyes of the world at large, made a clean sweep 
of the upper waters of the Nile, Sir Samuel and his supporters 
did not perceive, or could not remedy, what was going on on 
either side of the great river highway.” Probably the aver- 
land slave-trade along the roads of Kordofan had never been so 
flourishing as in the winter of 1870-71, just after Baker had 
commenced scouring the Upper Nile, and, by capturing all 
slave vessels, left no doubt of the earnestness of his purpose.* 
To our mind, the moral effect of Baker’s outfit and expedition 


* “Heart of Africa,” vol. ii, pp. 410, 411. 
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ras greater than the actual results, It was much even to have 
“scotched the snake.” 
Baker had the organizing genius of a Colbert, the energy of 
a Cromwell, the executive ability (on a small scale) of a Bo- 
naparte, and the ready mother-wit of a Ben. Butler. His em- 
ployments were as various as his resources were endless. He 
“bags” elephants, hippopotami, and crocodiles; stalks ga- 
zelles; fishes in all waters; tans hides; makes a ferry-boat of 
his bath-tub, or extemporizes an impromptu raft from bundles of 
dry grass ; fights boa constrictors; makes arrow-root ; heads off 
deserters ; telis us how to make a horse to swim a river; boils 
soap, and preserves flesh, fat, and bread for a journey. It is 
something of a misfortune that he is the hero of his own epic. 
He is not offensively egotistical, but his book might have had 
for a motto Cesar’s celebrated dispatch, read not according 
to the “new-fangled ” continental pronunciation, but after the 
Old and New England style of vocalizing Latin, and written 
with a visible ego, thus: “ ven-L, vid-I, vie-I.” On page 18 
he says :— 


It is impossible to know the actual number of slaves taken 
from Central Africa annually, but I should imagine that at least 
fifty thousand are, positively, either captured and held in the 
various zareebas (or camps,) or are sent via the White Nile and 
the various routes overland by Darfur and Kordofan. 


Armed with a firman from the good intentioned Khedive, 
Baker had built in England four steam vessels for navigating 
the inland seas of Africa, transported them in sections, with 
immense labor and pains, as far as he could find the means of 
transport, “ hundreds of miles across the Nubian desert, and by 
boats and camels, alternately, from Alexandria to Gondokoro, 
a distance of three thousand miles.” While he was about it, 
with the pradent foresight of a commander, who knows that 
“outof sight out of mind,” he laid in every thing that could 
be deemed necessary to secure the success of the expedition: 
“steam saw-mills,” *‘ galvanized iron magazines,” “ Manchester 
cotton and woolen goods,” “tools of all sorts,” so that “ the 
magazines could produce any thing, from 4 needle to a crow- 
bar, from a handkerchief to a boat sail.” Six steamers were to 
ascend the Nile to Khartoum, fourteen hundred and fifty 
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miles,” with fifteen sloops and fifteen Nile boats, or thirty-six 
vessels, to convey his merchandise ; three steamers and twenty- 
five vessels were to carry his troops; his whole river force to 
be nine steamers and fifty-five sailing vessels, a flotilla as for- 
midable as that which rode the Mississippi during the rebellion. 
For military he was to have troops, cavalry, and artillery. 
The first division of heavy baggage started Angust 29, 1869, 
but his instructions were neglected, and his plans thwarted. 
His unpopular expedition was opposed openly, or secretly un- 
dermined by all parties. “It was a house divided against 
itself. The Khedive would issue orders in the north that 
would be neutralized by his own authorities in the 
south.” * 

There were some ridiculous sides to the matter. Baker is a 
humorist, and never fails to show up the mirth-provoking. 
The cavalry promised him would have rivaled Falstaff’s in- 
fantry ; “two hundred and fifty riders” mounted on “ lank, 
half-starved horses; round, short horses, horses that were all 
legs; others that were all heads;” the accouterments and rid- 
ers were of a piece with the steeds. Baker dismissed the whole 
squad with equivocal compliments. 

When he was ready to sail from Khartoum, there was a 
general stampede of boatmen to avoid being impressed into the 
hated expedition. The Egyptians, by delays, thwarted plans 
that they could not destroy by open force. The grass barriers— 


vegetation filling and clogging the Nile, changing the face of a 
running stream into an interminable swamp—were a fearful 
hinderance to his progress up the river. ‘‘ The greater portion 
of his Egyptian regiment was composed of felons convicted of 
offenses in Cairo, ‘ticket-of-leave’ men transported to the 
White Nile. The first suspicious vessel he overliauled was 
‘innocent’ looking enough, but yielded when searched a hun- 
dred and fifty slaves, ‘a mass of black humanity,’ boys, girls, 
und women, closely packed like herrings in a barrel.” To 
furnish employment for his men, while advance was impos- 
sible, he put thirty acres of the river bank under cultiva- 
tion, and at once had a practical illustration of the beanties 
of African farming, worse than western grasshoppers. Guinea- 
fowl did terrible damage, small birds of the sparrow tribe 


*“ Tsmailia,” p. 28, 
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infested the newly-sown land in clouds; worse than these 
were yast armies of great ants; the large, crimson-headed 
goose of the White Nile flocked in great numbers to the 
new farm, while mole-crickets attacked the crops in formidable 
numbers.” 

Arrived at Gondokoroin the spring of 1871, he recommences 
gardening, and vents a philanthropic suggestion: “I believe 
that a taste for gardening has a most civilizing influence among 
savages; and if I were a missionary I should commence with 
such practical teaching, thus proving, in joint labor with the 
natives, the principle that industry and peace will create pros- 
perity.” *. At Gondokoro, as at Khartoum, the expedition to 
destroy slavery was suspected, thwarted, and silently resisted, 
both by resident slavers and their allies, the native tribes. 
The policy of these allies was to starve Baker’s troops into the 
necessity of evacuating the place and returning to Khartoum. 
In May, 1871, Baker and his force went through with the cere- 
mony (we are half disposed to call it farce) of officially annex- 
ing Gondokoro to the dominions of the Khedive of Egypt, and 
changing the name of the place from Gondokoro to Ismailia, 
in compliment to his patron prince. 

The German, Schweinfurth, who recommends European in- 
terference to stop African slave-trading, objects to this being 
undertaken single-handed by the feeble Khedive of Egypt, 
himself a dependent upon a higher power. In volume second 
he says :— 

The conquest of Darfur by the Egyptians would be a great 
step in advance, but I most emphatically protest against Ismail 
Pasha being allowed to send Turkish troops into the heathen negro 
countries, The kindest thing the enlightened ruler of Egypt can 
do for these lands is to let them alone... . Any assistance to be 
expected from the Khedive, under the circumstances, is quite a 
delusion. It is commonly supposed that the ruler of Egypt is 
a despot of the purest water; this, however, is a great mistake. 
... He is no more than a viceroy; the high-sounding Persian 
title of Khedive, which he assumes is, in reality, no more than a 
title.t 

Relief must come to the suffering negro from some more 
efficient quarter. The Christian-moslem general’s most effli- 
cient helpers were his body-guard, which early in the march 


* “Tsmailia,” p. 129. + “Heart of Africa,” pp. 442, 441. 
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of the expedition he christened “the forty thieves,’ a band 
which became the “nucleus of military morality,” for the 
virtuous “forty” would neither steal, nor sully their ranks by 
admitting a thief. In connection with this compliment to the 
honesty of his vagabonds, Baker volunteers another of those 
philanthropic plans, with which his books are sprinkled, for 
wissionizing heathen Africa. His theory is, that civilization 
precedes Christianity, and hence any thing to convert idle 
savages into decent men, except preaching the Gospel. 
Just now he would civilize by giving them a taste for agri- 
culture, now he would send them to military schools. He 
says :— 

I believe, that if it were possible to convert the greater portion 
of African savages into disciplined soldiers, it would be the most 
rapid stride toward their future civilization. A savage who has 


led a wild and uncontrolled life must first learn to obey authority 
before any great improvement can be effected.* 


A more peaceful and agreeable style of taming barbarians, 
and one better adapted to influencing Africans, is suggested, 
namely, the use of music :— 


The music of our band, produced by bugles, drums, and cymbals, 
aided by a military bass-drum, might not have been thought first- 
rate in Europe, but in Africa it was irresistible. The natives are 
passionately fond of music. I believe the safest way to travel in 
these wild countries would.be to play the cornet without ceasing, 
which would insure a safe passage. A London-organ grinder 
would march through Central Africa followed by an admiring 
and enthusiastic crowd, who, if his tunes were sib would 
form a dancing escort of most untiring material. A man 
who, in full highland dress, could at any ‘time collect an audience 
by pl: iying a liv ely air with the bagpipes, would be regarded with 
great veneration by the natives, and would be listened to when an 
archbishop by his side would be totally disregarded. He should 
set all psalms to lively tunes, and the natives would learn to 
sing them immediately. Devotioual exercises should be chiefly 
musical.t+ 


This hint should not be Jost on future missionaries. An 
African’s religion finds vent at his heels, as well as through his 
vocal organs. 

“ At sunset all Africa dances.” Songs and dances form no 


* “Tsmailia,” p 165. + Ibid, pp. 281, 488. 
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inconsiderable part of the worship at a Southern colored camp- 
meeting. If we were constructing a ritual for the race we 
should certainly include this Shaker element, and give a place 
to the “poetry of motion,’ as well as to the poetry of 
speech and song. The king of the Monbutte, Munza, who now 
idolatrously dances before wives and courtiers, when he becomes 
a Christian should be instructed to “dance before the Lord 
with all his might,” and the wandering minstrels of the land 
should be taught to sing the “songs of the Lord” in place of 
profane and ribald verse. 

Baker’s declaration of annexation was followed by war with 
the Bari, natives of the country ; by disaffection in the ranks of 
the invaders, who, from inveterate habit, could not understand 
a style of warfare that did not include burning villages, 
plundering the country, killing of the males, and enslaving the 
women and children for the personal profit of the marauders. 
The Arab slavers also banded against the government troops 
and offered resistance. Abou Saood was one of those slave fac- 
tors to whom the Egyptian Government had leased a portion 
of negro territory for plunder, over which it had no more juris- 
diction than it had over the lands of the Khan of Tartary. 
Baker represents him as a vicious, villainous, intriguing 
scoundrel. He was evidently a great thorn im the pasha-gen- 
eral’s side. 

On his return to Cairo, August, 1873, the tourist conqueror 
complained personally to the Khedive of the conduct of this 
man, and filed a formidable bill of charges which he was not 
permitted to prosecute. The melancholy “ finis” to Ismailia 
is, “ after my departure from Egypt, Abou Saood was released 
and appointed assistant to my suecessor,” (Col. Gordon.) The 
king slaver of the White Nile, instead of being punished, was 
rewarded. Perhaps he has become as virtuous as one of 
Baker’s “forty,” and is now the scourge of slave hunters. 
Thieves, when enlisted in government service, make the best 
of detectives. Abou Saood may turn out an Egyptian Vi- 
docq. Meanwhile Egypt revels, in slaves and Arab slavers 
devastate inner Africa. When shall the end come? 

In a review of the moral and religious *needs of Africa we 
are only secondarily interested in the solution of geographical 
problems. The Nile sources still elude discovery. Stanley 
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and Livingstone found the Rusizi, contrary to former supposi- 
tion, flowing inéo the northern end of Lake Tanganyika; yet 
Baker, in the appendix to Ismailia, still clings tenaciously to 
the idea that “there must be a channel,” undiscovered by 
Stanley and Livingstone, “ which connects Tanganyika with 
the Albert Nyanza.” The Lualaba of Livingstone, he thinks, 
(with Dr. Beke,) cannot be inelnded in the Nile basin. Schwein- 
furth discovered a large river, the Uielle, or Wielle, flowing 
from east to west, which completely cuts off the basin of the 
Nile. Speke has not a doubt that “old Father Nile rises in 
the Victoria Nyanza.” Stanley criticises Speke, and says, 
“never was such a costly expedition so barren of results, as 
this of Speke and Grant.” They did not even get the latitude 
of Ripon Falls! Baker lays Speke’s lake under contribution, 
and says positively, “the Victoria and Albert lakes are the 
two sources of the Nile.” Burton’s lake, the Tanganyika, as 
well as Speke’s, must run throngh Baker’s! With all this 
parade of assertion, we are not satisfied. The Pasha of Egypt 
it was, we think, who said that every traveler, from [Herodotus 
down, had his own private sources of the Nile. Livingstone 
is more modest. On May 30, 1872, he says:— 

In reference to this Nile source I have been kept in perpetual 
doubt and perplexity. I know too much to be positive. The 
Lualaba may turn out to be the Congo, and Nile a shorter river 
after all. The fountains flowing north and south seein in favor of 
its being the Nile. Great westing is in. favor of the Congo. It 
would be comfortable to be positive like Baker! How soothing 
to be positive ! * 

The mystery of the Nile, dark now, will some day be cleared 
up. Providence does not vouchsafe to any one man, or any 
single generation, the solution of all its problems. Livingstone 
did a noble share, and died regretting that he could not do 
more. We share his pangs, when, at the utmost verge of west- 
ern exploration, with, apparently, only a hundred miles more 
hetween him and the solution of the problem of the ages, he 
was compelled, through the obstinacy of his men and the con- 
duct of the wretched Arab slavers, to turn back to Ujiji from 
the very threshold of success. Why could he not have held 
on his way westward till he reached the Congo, and found be- 


* “Livingstone’s Last Journals,” p. 428. 
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tween Tanganyika and the Atlantic those “ teeming millions” 
Stanley dreams of, “who never saw or heard of the white 
people, who make such a noisy and busy stir outside of Africa.” 
It was not so to be. Something. must be left for others to 
achieve. Ile did his proportion. It is mournful to hear hiin 
say, “If I could only have gone one month farther, I could 
have said, ‘the work is done.’” He discovered so much that 
discovery became commonplace to him. Other travelers are 
immortalized by a single success. Park, by two visits to the 
Niger; Barth, by a trip to Timbuctoo and Lake Tchad; Bur- 
ton, by the discovery of Tanganyika; Speke, by seeing the 
two ends of the Victoria Nyanza; and Baker, by touching the 
northern end of the Albert Nyanza. Says Stanley :— 

Suppose Livingstone, foilowing the custom of the travelers, had 
hurried to the coast after he had discovered Lake Bangweolo to 
tell the news to the geographical world; then returned to discover 
Moero; and now away again, then come back once more to dis- 
cover Kamolondo, and then race back again; had he followed the 
example of ordinary explorers he would have been racing back- 
ward and forward to tell the news instead of exploring. He might 
have been able to write a volume on the discovery of each lake, 
and earned much money thereby. 


Horace Waller, editor of the “ Last Journals,” says :— 


On the 18th of July, 1868, Dr. Livingstone discovered one of 
the largest of the Central African lakes. It is extraordinary to 
notice the total absence of all pride and enthusiasm, as, almost 
parenthetically, he records the fact. Livingstone’s Journal reads 
thus :—“ July 17. Reached the chief village of Mapuni, near the 
north bank of Bangweolo. On the isth I walked a little way 
out, and saw the shores of the lake for the first time, thankful 
that I had come safely hither.”—P, 250. 


Less than five years later, the undaunted and devout trav- 
eler was to breathe his last on the southern shores of this same 
Bangweolo, and his remains, in charge of his faithful African 
attendants, Wainwright, Chuma, and Susi, were to make the 
cireuit of this noble sheet in their route to the distant coast 
and still more distant final resting-place. 

Of small account are Livingstone’s numerous discoveries to 
us if they have simply awakened curiosity-respecting the geog- 
raphy of Inner Africa. The social condition of its numberless 
tribes, their moral character, their religious and educational 
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improvability, their position in the scale of humanity, the pos- 
sibilities of their being civilized and made useful members of 
the great world-family, are problems of the highest interest, 
worthy of earnest contemplation and devout study. The diffi- 
culties in the way of African regeneration are numerous and 
appalling: the child-character of the negro intellect, the ab- 
sence of central government, the multiplicity of tribes, the 
mutual jealousies of the tribes, drunkenness, demonology, can- 
nibalism, polygamy, all these, and scores of other formidable 
hinderances, exist in the way of African improvement. Tran- 
sient visitors to the continent, scientists like Schweinfurth, 
fancy tourists like Reade, bilious philosophers like Burton, 
amateur philanthropists like Baker, sportsmen like Cumming 
and Baldwin, either give the negro up in despair, or propose 
impracticable plans for his education. Now and then Living- 
stone vents his impatience with the whole tribe of Negro 
abusers and speculative civilizers. In a letter to “The New 
York Herald” he says :— 

The irritability produced by disease made me pig-headed. The 
same cause operates with modern travelers, so that they are un- 
able to say a civil word about the natives. Savages seldom de- 
ceive you, if put upon their honor; yet men turn up the whites of 
their eyes, as if deception showed an anomalous character in the 
African, Modern travelers affect a tone of moral superiority that 
Is nauseous, 


Schweinfurth is almost the only traveler in Africa that was 
fever-proof. Burton, Speke, Stanley, and even Livingstone 
himself at times, were terribly handled by the inevitable 
malaria that slaughters so many Europeans. 

It is a pet notion with certain semi-skeptical travelers and 
writers that Mohammedanism is to do great things for Africa, 
though Barth, Baker, and Livingstone deemed its influence 
baleful in the extreme. Burton and Reade affect to believe 
that the blacks are to be civilized through Mohammedanism. 
An intelligent Arab assured Livingstone that ‘* no attempt was 
ever made by Mohammedans to proselyte the Africans,” where- 
upon the author of the “ Last Journals” remarks :— 


As the Arabs in East Africa never feel themselves called on to 
propagate the doctrines of Islam among the heathen Africans, the 
statement of Captain Burton, that they would make better mis- 
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sionaries to the Africans than Christians, because they would not 
insist on the abandonment of polygamy, possesses the same force 
as if he had said, Mohammedans would catch more birds than 
Christians because they would put salt on their tails —P. 224. 


The Arabs are doing nothing, and will do nothing, for the 
regeneration of Africa. Their presence there is a blight and 
a curse to the continent. It is about as true of them as of their 
masters, that “ where the Turk’s foot comes no grass will ever 
grow,” and much of this is due to Islamism. Schweinfurth 
and Livingstone both rejoiced to get into purely heathen negro 
countries, and so did Park and Barth. The inland, uncor- 
rupted natives were confiding, unsuspicious, child-like, hos- 
pitable according to their means, honest, peaceable, easily 
amused, delighted with simple presents, readily satistied and 
eager to trade, and, like all unsophisticated tribes, easily im- 
posed on. The Arabs, as they penetrate the interior, put an 
end to all this. Fire-arms were superior to spears and bows 
and arrows, and the 7éle which the devilish white has merci- 
lessly enacted among the Indians of the Western Continent 
and among all the tribes of the Islands of the Seas has been 
enacted in Inner Africa. The natives are cheated, debauched, 
madé drunken, slaughtered with fire-arms, enslaved, plundered, 
driven to the mountains, scattered, peeled, and destroyed. 

In the wake of this baleful tide of ruin comes Christianity. 
Superadded to native superstitions are innumerable imported 
vices. The task of Christianity is a hard one. Its agents are 
Caucasians, and so are the authors of the foulest and most 
flagrant wrongs inflicted on the world’s dark races, In China, 
the missionary cannot be distinguished by the natives by any 
difference in speech, clothing, color of countenance, or eyes, or 
hair, from the merchant or sailor who debauches the native 
women, and forced the rulers to legalize the trade in the deadly 
Indian drug, opium. The native African flies from the white 
missionary, as he would from the white slaver, after he has ex- 
perienced the deadliness of the friendship of the Arab trader. 
Nowhere in the world can the missionary have access to the 
races in their primitive simplicity. The very ship that carries 
him to foreign shores is a pocket edition of all the deviltry prac- 
ticed in the refined and civilized regions that sway the world’s 
commerce, and, ten to one, the infection spread from that ship 
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will be such that the labors of ten missionaries will not be able 
to eradicate it in twenty years. Every book on Africa speaks 
of the destructive power of Arab-moslem rule. The sole virtue 
modern Moslems manifest is respect for Europeans. In the 
days of Park and Bruce and Burckhardt a Christian entered 
Mohammedan countries at the risk of his life. Bonaparte’s 
raid on Egypt was one of the first demolishing blows dealt on 
the barrier of sectarian exclusiveness. French occupation in 
North Africa, the French and British alliance with Turkey 
against Russia, the building of the Suez Canal, the influx of 
traders and tourists, the education of Mohammedan youth in 
Christian countries, and the employment of foreigners as en- 
gineers, architects, and military officers, together with the gen- 
eral spirit of the age, induced by community of interest, and 
knowledge through telegraphs, steamers, and railroads, have 
leveled every impediment to intercourse, and given the Moslems 
a high idea of Christian prowess, learning, and inventiveness. 
The visits of pashas to European courts have strengthened the 
impression and widened the catholicity, and it is due to this 
feeling that the Khedive of Egypt is, through an impetuous 
Baker and a cooler Gordon, cautiously working out the prob- 
lem of African emancipation. 

Whether European diplomacy, the direct interference of 
Christian governments, in accordance with the suggestions of 
Baker and Schweinturth, would promote their work, isa ques- 
tion for time and experiment to settle. Slavery in Egypt is 
an uleer more incurable than those which impeded poor 
Liyingstone’s progress in-Manyuema. It is a cancer that has 
seated itself in the very vitals of the body politic, the social 
system of the oldest State in the world. It is not to be eradi- 
cated in a day. The Sultan of Zanzibar has lately visited 
Europe, and we may hope that this interchange of courtesies, 
and the consequent increase of knowledge, influence, and good 
feeling, may induce this potentate, after the measure of his 
ability, to put an end to the abuses that exist between Baga- 
moio and Lake Tanganyika, and that ere long a highway for 
legitimate trade may be opened up in the track of Speke and 
Grant, and that Nile tourists, instead of stopping at the cata- 
racts, may brave the heats of the torrid zone and extend their 
pleasure trips to Gondokoro. (We beg Colonel Baker’s pardon, 
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we should have said “Ismailia,” though we do not see how 
it honors this feebly conservative ruler that such a harbor for 
eut-throats should wear the name of his vice-royal highness.) 
Thence they may steam to Murchison Falls, cross over to 
Ripon Falls, navigate the two Nyanzas and Tanganyika, and 
make the acquaintance of Ujiji, and so on to Unyanyembi and 
Zanzibar. 

The more important practical question is, if merchants, sci- 
entists, tourists, and explorers can manifest so much zeal for 
Africa, can stand its annoyances, live in its heats, and brave 
its malarias, why not missionaries? The question is already 
answered in isolated instances. Southern Africa is the best 
missioned of any portion of the globe. It has less than two 
millions of inhabitants, but it is under British protection, part 
of it under British colonial rule, all of it safe from conflict or 
trouble with Boers, natives, Portuguese, or Arabs. The Report 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society for the year 
ending April, 1874, says :— 


The importance of these regions is not to be estimated by the 
number of their inhabitants but by their character and ability. 
The European races naturalized in South Africa, and the natives 
brought under Christian and civilizing influences through Chris- 
tian missions and the restraining power of colonial law, are the 
agents to which we look for the future civilization and Christian- 
ization of all Africa as far as Abyssinia. The European and native 
races are to be the future civilizers of half the African continent, 
and this conviction is the only excuse which can be made for the 
large number of European missionaries sent by the various Churches 
to South Africa, a number altogether disproportionate to the ordi- 
nary claims of so small a population, especially considering the 
crying necessities of China and India. But the Churches in South 
Africa must be considered as the spiritual nurseries for Africa 
generally. In the climate of South Africa, so remarkably favor- 
able to European health, missionaries and teachers are training up 
races which will, we trust, in due time be the civilizers of the 
continent.—Pp, 666, 667. 


The same Report discusses the prospects of Western Africa :-— 


In West Africa the obstacles peculiar to the country which im- 
pede the progress of Christianity are serious, and will require 
years of patient labor to overcome. The elimate is, to say the 
least, very unfavorable to the health of Europeans, and the neglect 
of sanitary measures has largely increased the injurious influence 
of the climate; hence the difficulty of carrytng on plans of mis- 
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sionary labor, especially educational efforts, amid the interrup- 
tions occasioned by the sickness or death of European laborers; 
this difficulty will lessen as suitable agents are raised up from 
among the natives. Beyond the narrow boundary of the English 
settlements and the Gambia, Christianity is confronted by semi- 
barbarous tribes, who, professedly Mohammedan, have for some 
hundred years past dominated over the negro races, and are espe- 
cially opposed to Christianity. A recent governor of Sierra Leone 
imagined that this varnish of Mohammedanism was due to the 
missionary zeal of Mohammedan priests in our day, whereas it has 
been the growth of six or seven hundred years. No effort has 
been made to grapple with the corrupt Mohammedanism of these 
races, but missionaries are hoping that political or other changes 
may open up a way from the coast to the mountains and elevated 
table-lands of the interior, in which the climate is known to be 
favorable to the health of Europeans.—Pp. 82-84. _ 


Of Ripon Falls, Speke says, “What a splendid place for mis- 
sionaries! They could not starve, the land is so rich, and if 
they introduced farming they might have hundreds of pupils.” 
At Lake Nyassa the Livingstones, in the Zambesi, say :— 


From the number of aged persons we saw in the highlands, and 
the increase of the mental and physical vigor we experienced on 
our ascent from the lowlands, we inferred that the climate was sa- 
lubrious, and that our countrymen might there enjoy good health, 
and also be of signal service by teaching the multitude of indus- 
trious inhabitants to cultivate cotton, sugar, and other valuable 
products to exchange for goods of European mauufacture, at the 
same time teaching them by precept and example the great truths 
of our holy religion, 


Gushing Stanley, in “ How I Found Livingstone,” says :— 


Who wishes to civilize Africa? Four days by steamer bring 
the missionary to the healthy uplands of Africa, where he can live 
among the gentle Wasagara without fear or alarm ; where he can 
enjoy the luxuries of civilized life without fear of being deprived 
of them, amid the most beautiful and picturesque scenes a poetic 
fancy could imagine. Here is the greenest verdure, purest water ; 
here are valleys teeming with grain stalks, forests of tamarind, 
mimosa, gum-copal trees; here is the gigantic mvule, the stately 
mparamusi, the beautiful palm—a scene such as only a tropical 
sky covers. Health and abundance of food are assured to the mis- 
sionary; gentle people are ready to welcome him. Except civil- 
ized society, nothing that the soul of man can desire is lacking to 
him! From the village Kadetamare a score of admirable mission 
sites are available, with fine, health-giving breezes blowing over 
them, water in abundance at their feet, fertility unsurpassed around 
them, with docile, good-tempered people dwelling every-where at 
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peace with each other and all travelers and neighbors. The. 
passes of Mukondokwa may admit the Gospel and its beneficent in- 
fluences into the heart of savage Africa.—P. 234. 


In the “ Last Journals” Livingstone has heard that some 
one was building a house at Bagamoio, over against Zanzibar. 
Is it a sanitarium ¢ 


Possibly the erection of a huge establishment on the main land 
may be a way of laboriously proving that it is more healthy than 
the island. It will take a long time to prove by stone and lime 
that the higher lands, two hundred miles inland, are better still 
for longevity and work.—P, 334, 


His editor, Rev. Horace Waller, adds in a note :— 


Dr. Livingstone never ceased to impress upon Europeans. the 
utter necessity of living on the high table-lands of the interior, 
rather than on the sea-board or the banks of the great arterial 
rivers. Men may escape death in an unhealthy place, but the sys- 
tem is enfeebled and energy reduced to the lowest ebb. Under 
such circumstances life becomes a misery, and important results 
can hardly be looked for when one’s vitality is pre-occupied in 
wrestling with the unhealthiness of the situation day and night. 


Chaillu reached the “Fans and their mountains,” and 
says :— 


The climate is, of course, much healthier than it is on the rivers 
near the coast, and the people in consequence are more robust and 
energetic. It is a most promising country for the labor and set- 
tlement of white men at some time, or of civilized blacks.* 


In the Appendix to Ismailia Baker says :— 


My opinion has been frequently asked on the subject of mission- 
ary labor, and many have endeavored to persuade me that a rapid 
change and improvement of the natives may be effected by such 
an agency. I cannot resist by argument such fervent hopes, but 
if good and capable men are determined to make the attempt 
they may now be assured of peace and security at Gondokoro, 
where they will have the advantage of the good name left by the 
excellent but unfortunate members of the late Austrian mission. 
—P. 496. 


This Romish mission in the heart of Africa had a sickly life, 
barren results, and a tragic end. “ Ont of twenty missionaries [it 
is Speke that writes] who during the last thirteen years (1863) 


* “ Equatorial Africa,” p. 130. 
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had ascended the White Nile for the purpose of propagating 
the Gospel, thirteen had died of fever, two of dysentery, and 
two had retired in broken health, yet not one convert had 
been made.” The missionaries had no occasion to complain of 
the blacks, who would have been kindly inclined to the Euro- 
peans if the traders of the White Nile had not brought the 
devilamong them. Time was when they brought food for sale ; 
but now they turn their backs upon all foreigners, and even 
abuse the missionaries for having been the precursors of such 
dire calamities. Want of employment was the chief operative 
cause in killing the poor missionaries; for with no other re- 
source left them to kill time, they spent their days in “eating, 
drinking, smoking, and sleeping, till they broke down their con- 
stitution by living too fast.”* Perhaps, on the whole, Africa 
will be none the worse off for the loss of these loose-living 
celibates. 

From the books of travelers several things are evident. One 
is, that there are spots in Africa where the Caucasian mission- 
ary can live and labor. Where are they? Another is, that 
some constitutions stand the climate better than others. Which 
are they? Important questions for missionary societies to con- 
sider and settle: Can Africans live better than whites in 
Africa? What are the future hopes of Africa through her 
children, who through slavery have been acclimated and nat- 
uralized in America ¢ 

Livingstone’s editor says :— 


We may venture a word in passing on the subject of native 
recruits enlisted for service in Africa, and who return thither 
after a long absence. All the Nassick boys were native-born 
Africans, yet we see one of them succumb immediately. The 
truth is, that natives under these circumstances are just as liable 
to the effects of malaria on landing as Europeans, although it is 
not often that fever assumes a dangerous form in such cases. 
The natives of the interior have the greatest dread of the illnesses 
me” say are sure to be in store for them if they visit the 
coast. 


There are constitutions, like Schweinfurth’s, that are fever- 
proof; there are others that acclimate after a period of trial ; 
there are others to whom the climate is deadly from the begin- 


* Speke, pp. 544, 545. + “ Livingstone’s Last Journals,” p. 57. 
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ning. To Park’s second expedition the malarial fever was ter- 
ribly destructive. Barth’s two companions died, Baldwin’s 
fellow-sportsmen were cut off; a tragic fate overtouk the expe- 
dition of the heroic Miss Tinné, a Dutch lady, who penetrated 
to Gondokoro, and there lost her mother, physician, and sev- 
eral attendants by the terrible fever. Bishop Mackenzie’s mis- 
sion on the Shire was broken up by disease and deaths; all are 
more or less sick, some survive, many die. Stanley’s white 
servants both died ; Burton and Speke were fearfully invalided, 
and Stanley “ regarded the wormwood and fever tone of Cap- 
tain Burton’s book as the result of African disease.” In his 
“Coomassie ” Stanley asks, “ What is the element which pro- 
duces so much sickness among Europeans in Africa?” and 
discusses the question as to the presence or absence of ozone 
in the atmosphere :— 

In a town on the coast where statistics are kept, records prove 
that within eight years the deaths numbered 1,649, while the 
births were only 812, so that the deaths exceeded the births by 
837. These people, with the poor marines who went into action 
in the Ashantee war 105 strong, and returned aboard ship only 
25 in number, may well say with some of us who have come to 
the Gold Coast, “we do not live, we die.” 

On the other hand many live. Sir Samuel Baker and Mrs. 
Sir Samuel spent nine years in Africa; the Presbyterian mis- 
-sionary, Wilson, was eighteen years on the West Coast; Krapf 
about as long on the East Coast; Livingstone was thirty years 
in the country, and his father-in-law, Dr. Moffat, forty-five 
years among the heathen tribes. In the Methodist mission at 
Liberia the early missionaries died rapidly, but Miss Wilkins 
and Rev. John Seys withstood the climate for years. 

The Christian world seems to be waiting the developments 
of physical geography before making missionary ventures in 
the lake regions of Central Africa. Lieutenant Cameron, 
Colonel Long, Colonel Gordon, and others, will soon have sto- 
ries to teli of points settled and discoveries perfected. Stanley 
is, at this writing, as deeply buried in Africa as Livingstone 
was when Bennett commissioned his “ Herald” reporter to go 
in search of the lost traveler.* Many things might be done for 
Africa, but the greatest possible is to put tlie Africans in posi- 
tion and disposition to help themselves. Their country is the 


* Stanley has since circumnavigated Victoria Nyanza. 
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fertile garden of the world, reeking in its own richness, 
deadly with the malarial poisons arising from the festering 
masses of its own rotting vegetation. How shall its marshes 
be drained, its rivers and lakes be made navigable for steamers, 
its wastes and deserts tracked with rail-roads, its communities 
combined into central governments, its peoples rendered indus- 
trious and put in possession of peace, freedom from oppression, 
and the enjoyment of the fruits of their own labors? When shall 
the African elephant and zebra be tamed, and rendered, like 
their congeners in other lands, useful beasts of burden? When 
shall the mowing machine level the tall grasses, the steam 
plow turn up the endless prairies, and the locomotive whistle 
be heard along the Nile to Khartoum, Gondokoro, or the lake 
regions? Shall the elephants be exterminated in the mad pur- 
suit for ivory, as the whales have been driven from the seas, 
or shall some substitute be found for the beautiful material ? 
or, better, shall herds of elephants be tamed, domesticated, and 
finally slaughtered for their hides, flesh, and tusks, as Cincin- 
nati rears and slaughters swine to fill up the demands of civili- 
zation? When shall slavery and intestine war disappear, when 
shall temperance prevail, when shall men learn some better 
employment than idling, hunting, fishing, and war, and woman 
be emancipated and elevated to her true social position ? 
When shall Africa exchange her savage lays for genuine music, 
learn oratory and fitting architecture and the comforts of 
civilized life? Is she ever to learn these, or is the negro, ac- 
cording to the theories of some, like the American Indian, a 
transition race, commissioned to keep the soil and roam the 
forests with the wild beasts during a given period, and then to 
pass away and give place to races who can develope the capa- 
bilities of the country? Is it to be done by whites, or by their 
own descendants, or by Asiatics? When India and China are 
evangelized, missionaries may sail from these countries to undo 
the work of Moslems and Arabs. What part is the Church 
that sustains this “ Quarterly Review” to have in this work ¢ 
For forty years, at considerable expense, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has sustained mission work in Africa. It is, how- 
ever, mostly in English and among the colonists; very little 
has been done for the natives in the interior. Stanley, in his 
“Coomassie,” says :— 
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We steamed by Liberia’s low wooded shores without the chance 
to observe how the sable republic flourishes by a personal view of 
things. Report speaks evilly of her—of her pride and her vanity, 
of the disinclination of her children to work, and their pretensions 
to high-sounding titles and high places. Those on board the 
“Benin,” who have stopped at Liberia, say that mostly every 
other man is styled “ Honorable;” that the people are fonder of 
standing in groups in the streets to discuss politics than of bring- 
ing the produce of the mich back country into the market for sale, 
which, if true, is very disheartening.—P. 9. 

Statistics may show more favorable than the second-hand 
reports of a newspaper reporter, but our missionary reports 
speak from year to year in a very discouraged and discour- 
aging tone with regard to this mission in Africa. The Libe- 
ria Conference, at its session in 1874, says in astrain of yearning 
appeal :— 

The universal cry of Liberia is, “ Back to the interior!” back 
from the briny waves of the boisterous Atlantic to the peaceful, 
salubrious, and more inviting everglades and mountain fastnesses 
of the far interior. . .. Men of means cry to us from beyond the 
Atlantic waves, “ Back to the interior!” ... The Liberia Annual 
Conference stands ready and anxious, awaiting the advance of the 
mother Church in America to qualify her for this aggressive inte- 
rior move . .. the most interesting portion of the work in connec- 
tion with this conference is our native work, the work amoung the 
aborigines of the country.... We long for the time when the 
mother Church, through the Missionary Board, will, with a will, 
enter into missionary operations in Liberia as in days of yore... . 
We have stations among the heathen occupied by strong men, 
but they and their work are feebly sustained. 


Is it not time that the great Methodist Episcopal Church 
struck out for a new site, a new lead, something to create new 
enthusiasm, in the heart of Africa? Southern Africa is well 
manned; western Africa has had its share of our beneficence 
for forty years; might we not kindle the zeal of our ministers, 
members, and youth over some new enterprise in the lake 
region, some elevated and healthy position, where life and 
labor, and not disease and death, would be the rule? Women 
ean live and labor in Africa. Mrs. Livingstone accompa- 
nied her husband from the Cape to Lake Ngami, a thousand 
miles inland; Mrs. Baker braved the Nile to the Albert 
Nyanza, over two thousand miles from the Mediterranean and 


civilization. 
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One of the most effective of the many choruses used by the 
union soldiers in the late rebellion was that which canonized 
the brave American who struck the first blow for the libera- 
tion of the blacks :— 


“ John Brown’s body lies moldering in the ground 
His SOUL goes marching on,” 


Livingstone would have coveted a grave on the banks of the 
Bangweolo. He lies among England’s great in Westminster 
Abbey, with a motto commemorating his abhorrence of the 
curse of Africa for thirty centuries. In the amelioration of 
the condition of the sons of Ham in both hemispheres, in phil- 
anthropic efforts and future missionary plans, HIs soul also 
goes marching on. 


} 





Art. IL—THE PROPAZDEUTIC OFFICE OF THE ETHNIC 
RELIGIONS, 


AND THEIR COMPARATIVE VALUE IN THE DIVINE EDUCATION OF 
HUMANITY. 


“The law was our school-master to bring us unto Christ, that we might be jus- 


tified by faith.”"--Sr. Pau. 
“One article of our faith, then, is possible, that Christ is the first’ begotten of 


God, and we have already proved him to be the very Logos (or universal Reason) 
of which mankind are all partakers; and therefore those who live according to 
the Logos are Christians, notwithstanding they may pass with you as Atheists; 
such among the Greeks were Socrates and Heraclitus.”—JustiIn Martyr. 

“ God is the cause of all that is good: only of some good gifts he is the primary 
cause, as of the Old and New Testaments; of others the secondary, as of (Greek) 
philosophy. But even philosophy may have been given primarily by him to the 
Greeks, before the Lord had called the Greeks also. For that philosophy, like a 
a school-master, had guided the Greeks also...toward Christ.”—CLEemEnt, of 


Alexandria. 


THERE are two words in the passage quoted from St. Paul, at 
the head of this article, which are employed by the writer in a 
peculiar sense. That we may fully apprehend the great prin- 
ciple here enounced, we shall find it needful to fix the precise 
meaning of these terms. The first of them is Jaw, the second 
is justification. 

In attempting, therefore, to ascertain the exact sense in which 
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these words are employed by Paul, and to apprehend the spe- 
cific idea which he designs to convey, we must be guided, nei- 
ther by etymological principles, nor by classic usage, but by the 
consensus and use of Scripture alone. 

The sacred writers must be allowed the indisputable right to 
this privilege of authorship, namely, they may create new terms 
in which to express new ideas, or they may employ old terms 
in a new sense, and infuse*into them a new conception, pro- 
vided this is clearly indicated by the connection, or else 
exhibited by a paraphrase; and in seeking to interpret their 
thought, we are bound to explain their terms according to their 
own peculiar usage. First, of the word daw. The Greek 
vouoc, like the English correlative, law, is a generic term. In 
its most comprehensive sense it denotes that which is fixed, 
determined, settled, either by an inherent, subjective nature, 
or by an external objective power. As that which is fixed, de- 
termined, settled, it becomes a norm or rule for either volun- 
tary or involuntary action. 

The word is most commonly used in Seripture to express a 
definite rule of conduct, prescribed and fixed by a competent 
authority—that is, it is the expression and embodiment of the 

supreme reason enforced by power. This generic conception 
' runs through all, or nearly all, the subordinate, and accommo- 
dated, and even figurative uses of the term “law ” in the sacred 
writings. 

In many passages “the law” means the ecclesiastical and 
ceremonial law of the Old Testament economy. But even here 
the fundamental idea is retained. The ceremonial law was a 
rule prescribed by a competent authority for the government 
of religious worship, determining its modes and rites. 

In other passages it denotes the Decalogue or ten command- 
ments delivered to Moses. This is called, by pre-eminence, 
“the law,” because it is the appointed rule of moral, that is, 
of voluntary conduct, which determines or settles what ought 
to be our behavior toward God, and our conduct toward our 
fellow-men. Again, in other passages, it designates Divine 
revelation in general—the whole revealed mind of God, 
whether it relates to faith or to action, the conduct of the un- 
derstanding or the conduct of life. In all these subordinate 
uses of the term “law” there is involved the fundamental con- 
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ception of a norm or rule for the government of conduct, im- 
posed by a competent authority. 

In the writings of the Apostle Paul we recognize that this 
term is largely extended in its scope, and assumes a more ab- 
stract character. Néwoc, when used by him, especially without 
the article, embraces all powers and principles which influence 
the will, and determine the conduct of man, either by the im- 
pulses of an inward disposition or the constraint of external 
motives, whether their behests be or be not expressed in definite 
form. These powers or principles are, in the last analysis, 
resolvable into the ideas of the supreme reason. Thus it is 
that we meet in his writings the frequent antithesis between 
“ works of law ” (&gya véuov)—works done under the constraint 
of outward formal rules—and “ works of faith ”—that is, works 
performed freely under the internal influence of faith. Accord- 
ingly we find in his epistles such correlated forms of expression 
as “the law of faith,” (Rom. iii, 27;) “the law of my mind ”— 
vove, or reason, (vil, 23;) “the law of the Spirit of life,” 
(Rom. viii, 2,) to denote an internal principle, or disposition 
moving men to action, in contradistinction to an outward pre- 
scribed, formal rule; ‘ the law of works,” (Rom. iii, 27.) 

A still more remarkable use of the word “law” is found in 
Rom. vii, 23, where the power of sin over the will of man 
arising from a corrupt disposition is called “ the law of sin.” 

Law, then, in the Pauline conception, denotes any ¢deas, sen- 
timents, principles inherent in the nature of man which deter- 
mine his conduct. When discussing the relation of the hea- 
then nations to the moral government of God, he declares that 
“though they have not been favored with an oral, a word- 
revelation of the will of God,” they are “a law unto them- 
selves ;” that is, they are taught by a subjective nature—by 
their own reason and conscience, as by an inward law, what 
they ought to do. And this inward law, written upon their 
hearts, corresponds to the teaching of the outward law written 
on tables of stone, because both were written by the finger of 
God. 

I think, therefore, we shall not be doing any violence to the 
doctrine of Scripture if we understand the word law, in its most 
comprehensive sense, as embracing the law of conscience as 
well as the law of Moses. Indeed, I think we shall not err if 
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we regard the law as the teaching of the human conscience in 
general—the voice of the immanent God speaking to all human 
hearts, whether as distinctly articulated by the mouth of Moses 
and the prophets, or by the less specially illuminated teachers 
of the heathen world—those “ prophets of the human con- 
science ” who in the distant Orient—in Persia and China and 
India, in Greece and Rome and Alexandria and Arabia—pro- 
claimed those moral principles whereby men found themselves 
allowed, forbidden, or excused in their dealings with their fel- 
low-men and in their behavior toward God.* This interpreta- 
tion is justified by the connection of the passage. “ For if there 
had been a law given which could have given life, verily right- 
eousness should have been by the law ”—that is, if man 
could have been delivered from sin, and lifted up into spiritual 
power, and freedom, and purity, by an inherent law of con- 
science, or any inspired moral rules, no other agency would 
have been appointed, — “righteousness would have been 
wrought out by law.” But so far from this being the case, 
“the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise 
by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” 
Wherefore before the Gospel was published we (both Jews and 
Gentiles) were kept in durance under law—shut up to this 
only way of deliverance, to make us embrace the faith which 
should afterward be revealed. So that “ the law was our schovl- 
master to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith.” 

The second term to be explained is justification, (dtxaoaivn,) 
or, as it is used in the passage in the verb form, justified, (dicarw- 
Oder.) 

This is one of the most significant words in the New Testa- 
ment—the central word, so to speak, of the Christian system 
of doctrine—the word, in fact, which expresses the whole of 
Christianity. Christianity is called “the righteousness of God.” 
“T am not ashamed,” says Paul, “of the Gospel, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believes, for 
therein is the rzghteousness of God revealed;” that is, the Gos- 
pel is the revelation of God’s method of justifying sinful men 
through faith. Or, to amplify the statement, the Gospel is 
God’s method of making a sinful man actually righteous 

* Merivale’s “ Conversion of the Roman Empire.” 
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through the power of faith. For, as it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, it is one and the same Greek word which in our 
English New Testament is translated justification and right- 
COUSNESS. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that in Wesleyan theology 
we have been taught to render the Greek dixacosivn exclusively 
by the word “ forgiveness.” Justification, we say, is ‘the par- 
don of sin.” And here, I think, we are wrong. Justification-— 
righteousness—is a generic term, embracing several specific 
terms, as pardon, adoption, and regeneration or sanctification. 

Of course, to justify means to forgive sin, but it means more 
than this. It means to be “made free from sin,” and to be 
constituted inherently and actually righteous. This is unmis- 
takably the sense in which the term is used in Rom. vi, 6, 7: 
“ Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him, that 
the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin. For he that is dead is freed from sin ;” literally, 
“is justified from sin.” So also in Rev. xxii, 11: “ He that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him 
be filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still: ” literally, “he that is justified, or made just, let him be 
just still.” 

Many more passages might be given to show that the term 
justification is employed in so wide a sense as to embrace 
sanctification also. These are sufficient for our purpose. We 
claim that the righteousness of God (dikaooivn yap Oedv, Rom. 
i, 17) expresses the whole eeconomy—the whole method and 
process of human recovery or redemption ; and that the phrase, 
righteousness of faith, (dixaooivn ev riotewc, Rom. v, 1-11,) 
comprehends the totality and unity of Christian consciousness, 
from its first dawning light in the soul to its complete fruition 
in the eternal day. 

I now sum up what has been so far said in the following 
words :— 

1. By the righteousness of God, I understand the whole 
scheme of Christianity on its Godward side. By the rght- 
eousness of faith, the whole development of Christianity on its 
historic and human side. In other words, I understand by 
these terms the method, the means, and the experience of re- 
demption. This I call the religion of grace. 
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2. By the Jaw I understand all the forms of ethnic religion 
which have appeared in the world as the outgrowth of certain 
ideas and sentiments implanted in the human mind by God. 
These I call the religions of nature, of reason and conscience. 

In so far as Judaism was a national religion, I include it un- 
der the latter; in so far as it bore within itself the seeds of a 
spiritual and universal kingdom of God, I include it under the 
former. 

Now, in regard to all the forms of ethnic religion compre- 
hended under the generic term /aw, I understand Paul to 
say that, in the providence of God, they all had a propedeu- 
tic office. “ The Zaw was a school-master to bring us to Christ.” 
The force of the great principle, here enounced, is lost in the 
English word “school-master.” The pedagogue (tadaywyic) 
was the person who led the child to school. He was not the 
teacher, but the faithful attendant, who brought the scholar 
to the master. “He was a domestic servant who accompanied 
the child to school, bearing his satchel, and guiding and urging 
his steps.” 

The law, whether as revealed in the conscience or the ten 
commandments, could not convey any spiritual life—any in- 
ward power and grace by which men could be saved from sin. 
Its office was to direct and urge the wandering steps of men, 
to awaken in their hearts the sense of sin, to shut them up to 
the need of a Redeemer from sin, and bring the race, as it 
were, into the presence of the great Master and Teacher, that 
it might learn of hiin the way of “salvation by faith.” 

The doctrine of Paul, therefore, is, that all the ages and 
dispensations of divine providence prior to the advent of 
Christianity—all the forms of civilization which preceded the 
Christian civilization—all the revelations of conscience anterior 
to the revelation of the New Testament—in a word, the daw, 
in the fullest sense of that term, antecedent to the Gospel, was 
a preparation and a discipline for the reception of Christianity. 
This is the thesis we propose to discuss, 

At the outset, then, it is best we should recognize the 
fact that the proposition we have thus formally announced 
must encounter strong opposition in the minds of unreflecting 
men in Ohristian communities. We have been so long accus- 
tomed to hear all the efforts of earnest thought to solve the 
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problem of the relation of the finite to the infinite denounced 
as “false philosophy ;” and all the systems of ancient mythol- 
ogy and the forms of pagan worship ascribed to the invention 
of satanic mischief, that we are unprepared, and even reluc- 
tant, to allow them any place in the divine plan of history, 
and to regard them as, in any sense, a preparation and a dis- 
cipline for the reception of Christianity. It has become, with 
most of us, a settled habit of thought, to regard a verbal rev- 
elation as God’s only method of action upon the human soul— 
a “book-revelation” as the only mode in which he can com- 
municate his will to man. A revelation through the symbolism 
of nature, through the ideas of the reason, in the voice of con- 
science, in the mysterious sentiments and instinctive yearnings 
of the human heart, is foreign to our modes of thought. A 
privileged minority of our race, a mere fraction of the teeming 
millions of humanity, has been regarded as under the care and 
direction of God. The family of Abraham—the Jewish na- 
tion —have been thoughtlessly specialized as the immediate fa- 
vorites of Heaven. To these God was pleased to make himself 
known, and for four thousand years the rest of mankind were, 
in a great measure, abandoned by God, and left to perish. 
The outlying millions of our race, who have not been favored 
with an oral revelation, and to whom Christ has not been 
preached, have, (to use the vigorous words of Dr. Whedon,) 
“by a sort of geographical predestination, been excluded from 
the covenant merey of God, and damned by whole islands and 
continents.” 

One might have hoped that a living Arminian theology 
would long ago have sloughed off this putrescent mass of dead 
Calvinism. But we have scented this malodorous plague-spot 
in many a Methodist sermon. Preachers have sought to inflame 
our missionary zeal by highly colored pictures of heathen na- 

tions trooping en masse into the yawning gulf, because they 
have not believed on a Christ of whom they had never heard— 
of whom it was just as impossible for them to have heard, as 
of the politics of the moon. This is but another face of that 
“horrible decree” which consigns infants to perdition, who 
have neither the capacity nor the opportunity to know and 
believe on Christ. Such sermons never aroused our missionary 
zeal. They provoke hard thoughts of God, and foster unbelief, 
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A moment’s reflection ought to have convinced us that such 
conceptions are unworthy of that God “ whose name is Love.” 
They are utterly opposed to the teaching of that revelation 
which, by pre-eminence, we call “the word of God.” Every 
revelation of God which was given to the favored race taught 
that he is “the Father of the families of all the earth,” and 
that he is “not the God of the Jews only, but of the heathen 
(£0vn) also.” “ We are all his offspring.” ‘* His tender mercies 
are over all his works.” He has compassion on all the sons of 
Adam. They are all the objects of his care, and the subjects 
of his providence. The origin, the history, and the destiny of 
every nation, has been ordered and controlled by him. “ He 
has determined the time of each nation’s existence, and fixed 
the geographical boundaries of their habitation, that they may 
seek after God, and feel after him, and really find him, who is 
not far from any one of us.” Nowhere, and at no time, has the 
human soul been utterly abandoned by its Maker and Father. 
He has not for one moment forgotten, or ceased his action up- 
on the human race. ‘“ God has set his heart on man, he visits 
him every morning, and tries him every moment.” Even in 
heathen lands, the inspiration of God continually enlightens 
the reason of man; the eternal Word still speaks in the con- 
science of man; and the omnipresent Spirit still stirs the heart 
of man with desires and yearnings after a higher and nobler 
form of life. ** The word of God,” before he became incarnate, 
“was in the world, for it was made by him;” and in the ages 
before he taught the people in Judea, he was “the true Light 
that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world,” 
whether in heathen or im Hebrew lands. The mind of Con- 
fucius and of Zoroaster, of Pythagoras and of Anaxagoras, 
of Socrates and of Plato, of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
were visited and enlightened by the eternal Logos.* These 
men were raised up by God, and employed by divine provi- 
dence as the lights and guides of heathen nations. He who 


* “T read to-day,” says Mr. Wesley, ‘part of the Meditations of Marcus Anto- 
uius (Aurelius.) What a strange emperor! and what a strange heathen! Giving 
thanks to God for all the good things he enjoyed! In particular, for his good in- 
spirations, and for twice revealing to him in dreams things whereby he was cured of 
(otherwise) incurable diseases. I make no doubt but this is one of the many who 
‘shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob,’ while the children of the kingdom—nominal Christians—are shut out.” 


Fovrtu Serres, Vor, XX VIII.—3 
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called Cyrus, king of Persia, by name, and girded him for the 
work he assigned him, “though he knew it not,” called these 
men to be “the prophets of conscience” in heathen lands. 
“The night of paganism had its stars to light it, and they (as 
said Clement of Alexandria and Origen) called to the morn- 
ing star of Bethlehem.” 

The world, then, has not been left to itself; above all, it has 
not been abandoned to the government of the personal spirit 
of evil, commonly called the devil. The world is still God’s 
world, for he made it, and still moves, vitalizes, and governs it. 
The evolution of the physical universe from the homogeneons 
to the heterogeneous has not been carried forward by “the ac- 
tion of blind force, but by the immanent presence and imme- 
diate agency of God. And so the evolution of human history 
has not been an affair of accident or of chance, much less of 
pessimism, but of providence. God is in history as well as in 
nature. The comprehensive plan of divine providence sweeps 
over the history of all nations—it gathers into its movements 
all the systems of thonght which have had a permanent vital- 
ity because they contained some elements of eternal truth, and 
it took up into itself all the forms of ethnic religion which 
were born of the sense of dependence, and the consciousness 
of relation to the Infinite. It made all these subservient to 
the final purpose of redemption, by awakening the conscious- 
ness of the want, and developing the desire, of salvation. So 
that all the moral truths known to the ancients were God’s 
truth—that is, they proceeded from the same fountain-head 
of light as the “living oracles” we now call, par excellence, 
“the word of God.” That fountain-head was the eternal Word 
“which was in the beginning with God,” “which made the 
world,” which in all ages had been “the light of men,” and 
which, in the fullness of time, “was made flesh and dwelt 
among men.” Christ was not only “the Hope of Israel,” but, 
consciously or unconsciously, “the Desire of nations.” The 















redemption. This, says Pressensé, is the pole-star which, even 
when unseen, holds together the moral system of the universe, 
and binds the past, the present, and the future of humanity, in 
one complete harmonious whole. 

Therefore, as the same writer has well said, “ Christianity 


entire history of humanity gravitates around the grand idea of 
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can only be properly studied in connection with all the forms of 
moral truth, and al] the systems of religion which preceded it, and, 
in an important sense, prepared the way. To isolate it from 
the past would be to refuse to comprehend its nature.” The 
student of Christian theology cannot afford to overlook the in- 
fluence which oriental mysticism, Platonism, and Aristotelian 
ism exerted on the theology of the patristic writers, the school- 
men of the Middle Ages, and is now exerting upon Christian 
thought. The very terminology of the Church symbols is 
drawn from these sources. And the history of Christianity can 
never, be properly comprehended unless we take account of the 
surrounding conditions, and the inherent human forces through 
which it operated, and which it subordinates. As vitality sub- 
ordinates the physical and chemical forees, as mind subordi- 
nates the vital forces, so Christianity subordinates the mental 
and the moral forces. The whole of God’s action upon human- 
ity in all the ages is, in fact, a part of the Christian scheme—a 
development—a progress toward a foreseen and predestinated 
goal. The advent of the new religion was not an abrupt 
event, a new commencement altogether unconnected with the 


past. It was, in fact, “the outcome” of the whole religious 
history of the world. It was the answer of heaven to the as- 
pirations, and longings, and questionings of the human heart 


which gave birth to the philosophies and religions of the an- 


cient world. 

teligious truth has, therefore, like all other truths, had a pro- 
gressive development. Redemption, like all the rest of God’s 
action upon nature and humanity, has obeyed the emancipating 
law of progress. The revelation of God to man has been gradu- 
ally unfolded, as have also the plan of his creation and the pur- 
poses of his providence. The favorite symbol of all God’s action 
upon humanity is Zégd¢—light shining upon the understanding 
of man, as the source of universal and necessary ideas which 
correlate the human with the divine reason ; light shining upon 
the conscience of man as the source of all moral sentiments, 
holding man in everlasting bonds to the throne of God ; light 
shining upon the heart of man, the source of those mysterious 
feelings of reverence, and awe, and fear, and wonder, of which 
worship is born. This light has been gradually unfolded. 
Revelation has had its twilight, its morning dawn, and its me- 
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ridian splendor. From the first streaks of light which appeared 
in the eastern sky—the conjectures and hints of oriental natural- 
ism, onward to the clearer symbolism of Hellenic humanism, 
and the yet distinctive and more positive light of Platonism in 
the advancing west ; from the first conception of God among 
the Hebrews as the creating God, (Zlohim,) then as the cove- 
nant God, (Jehovah,) then as the redeeming God, and then as 
the universal Father; from the protovangelium of Eden to the 
glory of the finished Apocalypse, there is progressive devel- 
opment. The ages and dispensations which preceded the ad- 
vent were ages of preparation, of education and discipline, not 
for the Jews alone, but for entire humanity. And in “the 
fullness of the ¢émes”—the maturity of the dispensations— 
“ God sent his Son.” 

And in so far as we are able to trace the work of prepara- 
tion going forward through the ages, and to estimate the na- 
ture and value of the forces and agencies employed; so far as 
we are enabled to recognize “ the manifold wisdom of God” in 
the varied resources and agencies which he has employed to carry 
forward “the eternal purpose” which he purposed to achieve 
in Christ, so far are we approaching a philosophy of religion. 

For what is philosophy but the adequate explanation of phe- 
nomena through the rational insight of first principles—that 
is, ultimate causes and reasons. It is the effort to determine 
the relation that exists between the subjective necessities of 
thought, and the resemblances, co-existence, and succession of 
objective things. In a word, it is “ the mutual determination 
of @ priori and empirical elements.” Philosophy must include 
scienee, but science does not necessarily include philosophy. 
Science is the reduction of individual phenomena to general 
conceptions, (classification,) and the investigation of these con- 
ceptions in their relations of co-existence, resemblance, and 
succession in order to discover laws, (induction.) Philosophy 
is the bringing of these generalizations of science into harmony 
with @ priori rational ideas or first principles. Philosophy is 
therefore the summit or completion of science. Phenomena, 
isolated facts, are comparatively meaningless; but, fertilized 
and illuminated by rational ideas, they become intelligible, 
and are reduced to harmony through the wnity of first princi- 
ples. We conclude, therefore, that a philosophy of religion can 
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only be obtained by an accurate observation and systematic , 
generalization of the religious phenomena of the world; by a 
study of the exterior and surrounding providential conditions 
under which the phenomena were developed; by carefully not- 
ing the history of that development; and by grasping the whole 
of the phenomena and conditions in their relation to funda- 
mental principles—cause and reasons. 

We must enter upon the study of the philosophy of religion 
(or, as it is sometimes designated, “the science of comparative 
religion ”) by seeking to form a clear and definite concept of 
religion—a concept which shall be at once comprehensive and 
fundamental. 

When we ask the question, What is religion? we do not 
mean, what is the Christian religion, or the Jewish religion, or 
the Hindu religion, or the Mohammedan religion ; but, What 
is that essential, changeless, permanent principle which is 
common to all the forms of religion that have appeared in the 
world ? 

In answer to this question, “ What is religion?” I reply, 
Religion is a mode of thought, feeling, and action which has 
the Divine for its basis, object, and end. 

This is the most generic conception. Specifically, we may 
say, 1. As a mode of thougAt, it is the effort of the human mind 
to conceive its relation to the Infinite, that is, “to know God.” 
2, As a mode of feeling, it is the consciousness of dependence 
on the Infinite, the feeling of reverence and of submission ; in 
its highest form, it is confidence and love. 38, As a mode of 
action, it is a course of human conduct determined by these 
ideas and feelings. It is worship of, obedience to, and conse- 
cration of one’s self to, God. 

In a brief sentence, we may say, religion is true loyalty of 
soul to the Divine, whether revealed in the symbolism of na- 
ture, in the rational ideas and moral sentiments of the human 
mind, or in the facts of history. 

This loyalty of soul to the Divine may exist in varied degrees, 
from the passive submission, the utter self-abnegation of the ori- 
ental mystic, to the active devotion and heroic suffering of the 
Christian martyr. It may be associated with ignorance, and 
misconception, and positive error in the mind of the polytheist, 
and it may co-exist with the highest abstractions of speculative 
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thought in the mind of the rational theist. It may live in the 
pagan as well as in the Christian heart. To bring all nations 
to “the obedience of faith,” which is but another form of ex- 
pression for “ loyalty of soul to God,” is the end of all God’s 
providential action upon humanity throughout the ages; the 
ethnic systems of religion contributed in some measure toward 
this end; the Christian system will achieve this end perfectly. 

Now, that among the heathen there has existed, in a greater 
or less degree, what Dr. Whedon has felicitously called “ the 
spirit of faith and the purpose of righteousness,” is recognized 
by the sacred writers. Melehizedek was no doubt a Canaan- 
itish priest, as Balaam was a Midianitish prophet. Jethro was 
a Midianitish prince, (an Arab sheik,) and Rahab was a Ca- 
naanitish woman. The Syro-Phenician mother and the Roman 
centurion were heathens. And these are but samples of the 
number of those in every nation under heaven who, “ fearing 
God and working righteousness,” were “accepted of him.” 
Surely the man must be blinded by prejudices which are a 
dishonor to his Christian faith, who can refuse to admit that 
Zoroaster and Confucius, Socrates and Plato, Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, are among that number who “shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Starting, then, with the fundamental conception of religion, 
that it is a mode of life determined by the recognition of a 
relation to, and a consciousness of dependence upon, a superior 
power, we proceed to observe that a religious nature and des- 
tination appertains to man as man, whether he has been raised 
to a full religious consciousness, or is simply considered as 
capable of being so raised. 

In all ages man has revealed an instinctive tendency and a 
natural aptitude for religion, and has developed emotions 
which have always characterized him as a religious being. As 
Saisset has said, “The religious instinet, the instinct of the 
Divine, is primordial in man, anterior and superior to every 
religion and every philosophy, the aliment and the foundation 
of every religious belief and every philosophical speculation. 
This is common to all men, savage or civilized, ancient or mod- 
ern, of the Mongolian or the Caucasian race.” 

Religious ideas and sentiments have prevailed among all 
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nations, and have exerted a powerful influence on the entire , 
course of human history. Religious worship, addressed to a 
Supreme Being believed to control the destinies of men, has 
been coeval and co-extensive with the race. Plutarch wrote, 
eighteen centuries ago, and it holds equally true to-day, “If 
you go through all the world, you may find cities with- 
out walls, without letters, without rulers, without money, 
without theaters, but never without gods, without temples, 
without prayers, oaths, prophecies, and sacrifices, used to ob- 
tain blessings and benefits, or to avert curses and calamities.” 
Every nation has had its mythology, and each mythological 
system has simply been an effort of humanity to realize and 
embody in some visible form the relation in which it feels itself 
connected with an external, overshadowing, and all-controlling 
Power and Presence. The voice of all ancient and all modern 
history clearly attests that the religious principle is interwoven 
with the very essence and constitution of the human mind. 

It would lead me too far from the central question under 
discussion were I to enter upon a proof of the position which 
I hold to be incontrovertible, that monotheism is at the foun- 
dation of all pagan mythology. Such is the general belief of 
the most distinguished mythologists. One of the best accred- 
ited mythologists of our time, Professor Grimm, of Berlin, 
writes as follows: ‘The monotheistic form appears to be the 
most ancient, and that out of which antiquity in its infancy 
formed polytheism. ... All mythologies lead us to this conclu- 
sion.” * And M. Adolphe Pictet, in his work on the “Origin 
of the Indo-Europeans,” arrives at the following conclusion: 
“To sum up; primitive monotheism of a character more or less 
vague, gradually passing into a polytheism still simple ;.such 
appears to have been the religion of the ancient Aryans.” + 

Polytheism is a parasitic growth which has wound itself 
around the original stem of instinctive faith in a supernatural 
power and presence which pervades the universe. The myths 
are oral traditions, floating down from that dim twilight of 
poetic history which separates real history with its fixed chro- 
nology, from the unmeasured and unrecorded eternity—faint 
echoes from the mystic border-land which divides the natural 


* “Deutsche Mythology,” p. 64, 3d edition. 
+ ‘Les Origines Indo-Européennes,” ii, p. 720. Quoted by Naville. 
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from the supernatural, and in which they seem to have been 
strangely commingled. They arose in that period of “the 
comparative childhood of humanity,” when there was no ab- 
straction, no analysis; when every thing was cognized in the 
concrete ; when feeling, imagination, and wonder were pre- 
dominant, and reason and reflection had not assumed the sway. 

In all the myths there is a theogonic and a cosmogonic ele- 
ment. They tell of the generation of the celestial and aérial 
divinities—the subordinate agents and ministers of the divine 
government. They attempt the explanation of the genesis 
of the universe, the origin of humanity, the development of 
society, laws, and governments. In the presence of history, the 
substance of these myths is preserved in symbols, that is, by 
means of natura! or artificial objects, which, either by some 
analogy or by some arbitrary association, shall suggest the idea 
to the mind. These symbols were designed to represent the 
invisible attributes and operations of the Deity—the powers 
that vitalize nature, that control the elements, that preside over 
cities, that protect nations; indeed, all the agencies of the phys- 
ical and moral government of God. The universe appeared to 
their lively fancy as the living vesture of God. By this visible 
universe the Divinity was partly concealed and partly revealed. 
The unity of the all-pervading Intelligence was vailed beneath 
an apparent diversity of powers, and a manifoldness of opera- 
tions. They caught some glimpses of this universal Presence 
in nature, but were more vividly impressed by the several mani- 
festations of the divine perfections and divine operations as so 
many separate rays of the Divinity, or so many subordinate 
agents and functionaries employed to exeeute the will and 
carry out the purpose of the supreme Mind. That unseen, 
incomprehensible Power and Presence was perceived in the 
beauty of the morning dawn, the snblimity of the deep blue 
sky, the energy of the vitalizing sun, the surging of the sea, 
the rushing wind, the roaring thunder, the ripening corn, and 
the clustering vine. To these separate manifestations of the 
Divine they gave personal names, as Athene, the dawn; Zeus, 
the bright sky; Hepheestos, the rising sun; Juno, the air; 
olus, the wind; Neptune, the sea; Ceres, the corn; Bac- 
chus, the vine. These personal names denote, not the things 
themselves, nor yet the eldwdov, or image by which they were 
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symbolized in ancient mythology, but the cnvisible divine. 
powers which were revealed in, and presided over, the varied 
departments of nature. They are, in fact, so many different 
names for the one Divine Power displayed under such varied 
forms. “God,” says Aristotle, “though he is One, has many 
names, (is polyonomous,) because he is called according to 
states in which he enters anew.”* “Great and divine Father, 
whose names are many, but who art one and the same un- 
changeable, almighty power.” + 

This succinct statement must stand as our vindication of 
the statement that all the forms of religion that have appeared 
in the world have had the divine as their basis, their object, 
and their end. They have had the divine for their basis be- 
cause they have all rested on some revelation of the divine in 
man or to nan; they have had the divine as their object, inas- 
much as all worship has been addressed to some power above 
man—the supernatural; and they have had the divine as their 
end, inasmuch as their design was to bring man into a nearer 
relation with, and, as Plato expresses it, a fuller “ assimilation 
to God.” 

T6 say that these ancient religions failed to accomplish this 
“end” does not by any means prove that they did not accom- 
plish any thing, and that, therefore, they had no place in the 
divine plan. “It is bad reascning against a religion,” says 
Montesquieu, “to cram together in a great book a long list 
of the evils which it has produced if we will not do the same 
by the benefits which it has brought with it. Were I to re 
count all the evils which have been wrought in the world by 
civil laws, monarch, republican government, I could say fright- 
ful things.” ¢ This species of argument is a two-edged sword 
which cuts both ways. The prevalence of slavery and treach- 
ery and voluptuousness in Greece and Rome is no more a proof 
that “the religions of the pagan nations were destructive of 
morality” than the polygamy of the Hebrews, the falsehood 
and impositions of medieval Christianity, the persecutions and 
martyrdoms of Catholic Christendom, the oppressions and 
wrongs of Christian England, and the slavery of Protestant 
America, are proofs that the Christian religion is destructive 
of morality. The Divine education of the race has been a long 


* “De Mundo,” ch. vii. + Cleanthes. ¢ “Esprit des Lois,” xxiv, 2. 
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process in which Divine patience and forbearance has been 
inexhaustible ; in which many things have been tolerated be- 
cause of “the hardness of men’s hearts,” (Matt. xix, 8,) and 
many evils have been “ overlooked” during “times of igno- 
rance” and imperfect development (Acts xvii, 30.) In every 
age human responsibility has been graduated on the scale of 
available light and knowledge. 

We may sum up the results of all foregone inquiry in the 
following proposition: Ad/ the religions of the world have their 
Joundations, their roots, in certain ideas and sentiments of the 
supernatural—the divine ; in the recognition of certain causal 
relations, in which nature and certain moral relations, in 
which humanity stand to the divine. This is the general prin- 
ciple, the first and most fundamental principle, upon which we 
must proceed in a philosophy of religion. 

If we desire to verify for ourselves this fundamental presup- 
position (voraussetzung, as the Germans would call it) we must 
proceed by analysis; that is, we must analyze the religious 
consciousness of man, (who is by nature and original constitu- 
tion a religious being,) and then, as the counterproof of the 
psychological analysis, we must study the manifestations of the 
religious consciousness of our race as revealed in history ; that 
is, we must check off psychological by historical analysis. 

An analysis of the religious consciousness of man will reveal 
the following elements or root principles :— 

1. A feeling of awe and reverence which arises spontaneous- 
ly in presence of the vastness, and grandeur, and magnificence 
of the universe, and of that power and glory of which the cre- 
ated universe is felt to be the symbol and shadow. 

2. A sense of dependence upon an overshadowing power and 
presence, in whose hands are our lives and destinies, and 
whose overruling providence is manifested in the course of 
history. 

3. A consciousness of obligation to conform our conduct to 
the will of this supreme power as revealed in the conscience, 
which is regarded as “the voice of God,” or as made known 
through some inspired prophet or seer. 

4, An instinctive premonition of a future life, in which vir- 
tue will meet its due reward and vice its merited punishment. 

5. A rational intuition of the infinite, the absolute, and the 
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perfect—that is, of a being who has no limit, no equal, and no, 
defect, as the ground of all finite and dependent existence, and 
the source of all tliat is good and beautiful and true in nature 
and man. 

These are the fundamental elements of religious conscious- 
ness in man. I believe, also, they will be found to be the rad- 
ical elements of all religions. Though sometimes partially 
hidden and obscured, they, by an inherent force, rise again 
and again to the surface. Though frequently distorted, they 
have an indestructible vitality, and struggle continually toward 
a more perfect development. Though this element has been 
most prominent in one form of religion, and that element in 
another form of religion, yet unless they had all constituted 
“the original dowry of the human soul, religion itself would 
have remained an impossibility,” for there would have been 
nothing in the nature of man to which religious instruction 
could have addressed itself. You can as readily make a brute 
religious by instruction, as make a man religious by instruction 
if man does not possess these elements in his mental constitu- 
tion by virtue of his being “ the offspring of God.” The grand 
differentia of humanity, which place an impassable gulf be- 
tween man and the animal creation, are language and religion. 

The philosophy of religion on the side of historical analysis 
is yet in its infancy. The difficulties surrounding the study 
are immense, arising not, however, so much from the lack of 
data, as from their variety and complexity. We have already 
indicated what are the conditions to be fulfilled, the work to 
be done, before we can say the task is achieved. 

We have said a philosophy of religion must be based upon 
a science of religion; that is, upon a complete classification 
and generalization of all the facts of the religious history of the 
world. The classification must not be arbitrary, it must be 
natural, and, as far as possible, it must be complete. This will 
demand, 

1. An accurate observation and careful comparison of all the 
forms of religion that have appeared in the world, so that we 
may have all the phenomena before us with their actwal char- 
acteristics. 

2. An exact analysis of these phenomena so as to reduce 
them to simple elements. And here we must observe the 
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fundamental rules, “imagine nothing, overlook nothing, dis- 
tort nothing.” 

8. A careful study of the varied ethnographic conditions 
under which these forms of religion were developed ; that is, 
the exterior physical conditions in which the nations were 
placed in the providence of God, among whom the varied forms 
of religion originated. This will be found of vast importance, 
because the physiognomy, if I may so speak, of a religious sys- 
tem, like the individuality of a nation, has unquestionably been 
modified in a great degree by geographical and climatal con- 
ditions. These conditions have determined whether one or 
another of the root principles of religion should be most promi- 
nently developed so as to become the characteristic feature of 
that religion. Thus the recognition of God in nature as an 
overshadowing power and infinite presence was the character- 
istic feature of the Hindu religion, because it had for its the- 
ater an immense continent of vast deserts and almost impas- 
sable mountains, teeming with life in the most diversified and 
massive forms. The recognition of God in humanity was the 
characteristic feature of the Greek religion, because it had for 


its theater an elaborately articulated peninsula, with extended ~ 


border-lands and easily-navigated inland seas, where man en- 
joys freedom of movement, and becomes conscious of power 
over nature. And, finally, the recognition of God in history 
becomes the pre-eminent characteristics of the Semitic nations, 
who occupied a position midway between the two, where na- 
ture, though vast, was mainly subject to man through a com- 
pact organization of society under rulers who were regarded as 
the direct appointment of God. 

4. Finally, the varied forms of religion must be studied in 
their historic and genetic development, as successive phases in 
the evolution of the religious life of humanity regarded as an 
organic whole. “In vital devclopment, every stage is deter- 
mined by that which has gone next before it. The egg of an 
insect gives origin to a worm-like larva; this is transformed 
into a chrysalis, and the chrysalis into a winged insect. These 
changes follow each other in a fixed order, which depends, not 
so much on an external agency, as on the mysterious powers 
of life acting upon the species which determine the developing 
process.” This is the conception of the philosophy of history 
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and of religion which was presented by St. Augustine, who 
writes: “Divine providence, which conducts all things mar-' 
velously, rules the series of human generations from Adam to 
the end of the world like one man, who, from his infancy to 
his age, furnishes forth his career, in time, in passing through 
all its ages.”* And again: “The right education of the hu- 
man race, so far as it concerns the people of God, advances 
through certain divisions of time, as that of an individual 
through the consecutive ages of human life.” + We believe 
that this will be found to be the true Ariadnean thread which 
will lead the student through the still dark labyrinth of the 
religions of the world. If we can determine the order in 
which the religious consciousness of the individual is gradually 
developed, we have the clew to the development of the religious 
consciousness of our race. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have ventured to indicate 
the method according to which, in our judgment, the study of 
the philosophy of religion should be pursued. To suggest a 
method in accordance with which a problem may be solved is 
not by any means to intimate that we have either the control 
of the materials, or the requisite powers of analysis and gener- 
alization, for the achievement of the Herculean task. A vast 
amount of preliminary work has yet to be done in the collec- 
tion of materials, and the classification of phenomena, which, 
for years to come, will demand the co-operation of earnest, 
painstaking scholars. And when the materials are collected, 
where will the architect be found, of sufficient comprehension 
and grasp of intellect, who shall reduce the whole to unity 
under the guidance of fundamental and ultimate principles ? 
In the mean time it remains for us to give a brief summary of 
what has been already achieved, and to offer a few hints which 
may serve as finger-posts in the direction of future investi- 
gation. 

Notwithstanding much adverse, and even just, criticism, we 
are still constrained to accord to Max Miiller the honor of hav- 
ing achieved a large amount of useful labor in the collection 
of the materials, and even in the classification of the phe- 
nomena presented in the religious history of the race. 


* “De Questionibus Octioginto tribus.” Quest. 53. 
+ “De Civ. Dei.” Lib. x, c. 14. 
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Starting from the hypothesis that religion and language have 
been the most powerful agents in the organization of nations, 
pre-eminently religious, he claims that whatever classification 
has been found most useful in the science of language, ought 
also to prove equally useful in the science of religion. If there 
is a truly genetic relationship of languages, the same relationship 
ought to hold together the religions of the world. 

Proceeding, then, upon genetic relationship, he finds three 
grand centers of language, the Zwranian, the Aryan, and the 
Semitic. The Semitic embraces the Arabic, the Hebraic, and 
the Aramaic. The Aryan, the whole of the Indo-European 
classes—the Indic, Iranic, Celtic, Italic, Ilyric, Hellenic, Win- 
dic, and Teutonic. The Turanian embraces a variety of classes 
too numerous to mention, and, indeed, ‘not so well defined, of 
which we may, however, mention the Chinese, the Sythic or 
Tartar, and the Hamitie or Cushite as the most ancient. 

Corresponding with the classification of languages he be- 
lieves be finds three great centers of religion, the Z'uranian, 
the Aryan, and the Semitic. There are three Aryan religions 
—the Brahmanic, the Buddhist, and the Zoroastrian. There are 
two Turanian—the systems of Confucius and Loa-Tse. There 
are three Semitic—the Jewish, the Christian, and the Islamitic, 
in all eight religions. The chief characteristic of the Turanian 
religions is the worship of spzrits, human and natural; that is, 
the worship of the spirits of ancestors, and spirits which ani- 
mate natural objects. The chief characteristic of the Aryan 
religions is the worship of God in nature, (or, we would say, 
in humanity.) The chief characteristic of the Semitic religions 
is the worship of God in history; that is, God as by his prov- 
idence determining the destinies of individuals, tribes, and 
nations. 

Our first criticism on this classification by Miiller is, that it 
is incomplete. It embraces only the forms of religion which 
are extant. <A classification of religions which supplies a basis 
for a “philosophy of religion” should embrace, at least, all the 
marked and prominent systems which have appeared in his- 
tory. The systems which survive have some vital connection 
with those which have passed away, and the former can only 
be properly understood in their relation with the latter. We 
therefore venture to suggest that under the Zuranian ought to 
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be included the ancient Chaldean and Egyptian; under the 
Semitic, the Assyrian; and under the Aryan, the Greek, the, 
Roman, and the Scandinavian and Teutonic. The amended 
classification would then be represented by the following 
suheme :— 
. Approximate Dates. 
( Chaldean....... EN ee PRT Ee eT B. C. 2400 
TURANIAN< Egyptian ‘ 2300 
Chinese (Confucius and Lao-Tse) 2000 
Iranic (Magian and Zoroastrian). ............. 2300 
Hindu (Brahmanism) 1900 
Buddhist 550 
Greek (Pelasgic, Hellenic, Athenian)..... 1600 
Roman 750 
[ Teutonic and Scandinavian 500 
( Assyrian 2300 
Abrahamic (Patriarchal) 1900 
Semitic..~ Mosaic 1400 


ARYAN.. 


0 


Our second criticism on the classification of Miiller is, that 
he has not faithfully represented the true spirit of the Turanian 
religions in characterizing them as “the worship of spirits, 
natural and human,” rather than as “the worship of God in 
nature,” and thus, by implication, denying to them any cog- 
nition of the Divine; that is, of God. This method seems to 
have been dictated by the Hegelian philosophy, which places 
God, not at the beginning, but at the end of a process of relig- 
ious development. Whereas, he who holds that the idea of 
God is connatural to the human mind, is justified in proceeding 
on the @ priort assumption that the Turanian races were not 
destitute of the idea of God. And in making this assumption 
we have the warrant of Max Miiler himself. “ As soon,” says 
he, “as man becomes conscious of himself as distinct from all 
other persons and things, he at the same moment becomes 
conscious of a Higher Self—a higher power without which 
neither he nor any thing else would have any life and reality. 
... This is the first sense of the Godhead ... which is the 
source of all religion; it is that without which no religion, 
whether true or false, is possible.” * The Turanians, therefore, 
must have had the idea of God, and have worshiped him 
under some form. The Egyptian, next to the Chaldean, was 
the most ancient of all the Turanian religions. It had its 


* “Science of Language.” Second series, p. 455. 
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origin at least twenty centuries before Christ. In the coffins 
of a large number of mummies have been found rolls of papy- 
rus containing a sacred text, which is called the Book of the 
Dead. Here is « translation of some fragments which date 
from a remote antiquity, probably the 19th century before Christ. 
It is God who speaks: “I am the Most Holy, the Creator of 
all that replenishes the earth, and of the earth itself, the habi- 
tation of mortals. I am the Prince of the infinite ages. I am 
the great and mighty God, the Most High, shining in the 
midst of the careering stars, and of the armies which praise 
me above thy head.... It is I who chastise, and who judge 
the evil-doers, and the persecutors of godly men. I discover 
and confound the liars... I am the all-seeing Judge and 
Avenger... the guardian of my laws in the land of righteous- 
ness.” * Can we believe that a people who entertained such 
exalted views of God, who placed such sacred texts in the cof- 
fins of the dead, would offer no worship to him when living? 
We prefer to regard the statement of Rawlinson, in his edition 
of Zlerodotus, as more in harmony with reason and sound phi- 
losophy: “ The Egyptians adopted a Pantheism [spiritualistic 
Pantheism] according to which (while the belief in one su- 
preme God was taught to the initiated) the attributes of the 
Deity were separated under various heads, as the ‘Creator,’ 
the ‘Divine Wisdom,’ the ‘ generative,’ and other principles ; 
and even created things, which were thought to partake of 
the Divine Essence, were permitted to receive divine worship.” 
(Vol. ii, p. 244.) The Egyptian Turanians, unquestionably, 
worshiped God in nature. 

Furthermore, in regard to the Turanians of China, we are 
justified in regarding Dr. Legge as qualified, by thirty years’ 
study of the Chinese classics, to represent the ancient creed of 
China. He tells us what is the doctrine concerning God in the 
canonical books of the Chinese religion. The books recognized 
as of the highest authority are “ The Five Kings,” and “ The 
Four Shoo.” And here “the name of God” iscommon. Te, or 
Shang Te, appears here as a personal being, ruling in heaven 
and on earth, the author of man’s moral nature, the governor 
among nations, by whom kings reign and princes decree jus- 


* “Handbuch der gesammten agptishen Alterthumskunde.” Von Dr. Max 
Uhblemann. Quoted by Naville. 
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ice, the rewarder of the good and the punisher of the bad.” - 
And he further adds: “Along with the worship of God there 
existed in China, from the earliest historic times, the worship 
of other spiritual beings, especially the worship of departed 
ancestors.” * The Chinese Turanians, then, “ worshiped God.” 

Our third criticism of Miiller’s classification is, that after as- 
serting that the Aryans “ worshiped God in nature,” he pro- 
ceeds to tell us that Buddha was an atheist, and that Buddhism 
(an Aryan religion) “culminated in atheism and nihilism.” 

Buddhism, we are told, is blank atheism, and yet on the 
authority of Dr. Gogerly, a missionary in Ceylon, and _pro- 
nounced to be the best Pali scholar living, we know that there 
are numbers of buddhists “who acknowledge the existence 
of a Creator.” To these men, who ought to be competent 
to understand their own religion, Buddhism is not atheism 
necessarily. 

Again Miiller admits that “we must distinguish between 
suddhism as a religion and Buddhism as a philosophy. The 
former addresses itself to millions, the latter to a few isolated 
thinkers. It is from these isolated thinkers, and from their 
literary compositions, that we are apt to form our notions of 
what Buddhism was, while, as a matter of fact, not one in a 
thousand would be capable of following these metaphysical 
speculations. To the people at large Buddhism was a moral 
and religious, not a philosophical, reform.” + Now this is im- 
portant. To the masses Buddhism was a religion, not a pn - 
losophy. And on the authority of Muller himself we say, 
“there can be no religion, whether true or false, without the 
sense of the godhead.”+ Now what is Buddhism as a relig- 
ion? It is historically certain that it was a reformation of 
Brahmanism. “It was,” says James Freeman Clarke, “like 
Protestantism, a revolt of humanity against caste, of individual 
freedom against the despotism of an order, of salvation by faith 
against salvation by sacraments.§ What, then, was the char- 
acter of the ancient Hindu religion, of which Buddhism was 
simply a “ reformation?” 

We answer that the most learned and trustworthy critics, 


* “Life and Teachings of Confucius,” pp. 100, 101. 

+ ‘Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. i, p. 244. 

¢ “Science of Language,” 2d ed., p. 455, § “Ten Religions,” p. 143. 
Fourtu Series, Vor. XX VIII.—+4 
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Asiatic as well as European, are agreed that “ the ground of the 
Brahmanical faith is monotheistic ;” it recognizes “ an absolute 
and supreme Being as tlre source of all that exists.” Brahm 
is the one eternal Mind, the self-existent, incomprehensible 
spirit. But this one eternal Mind can only be known by a 
special caste of priests, who stand between the people and God 
—a hereditary caste of learned, absorbed, divine men, who are 
the sole teachers, namely, the Brahmin. 

3uddhism was a popular reaction from this exclusive system, 
led on by Gotama, or, as he is sometimes called, Sakya-muni, 
“the hermit of the race of Sakya.” It demanded a God who 
should enter into fellowship with man in his ordinary condi- 
tion. It was the ery of humanity for an accessible God with- 
out the intervention of a priestly caste. 

A striking proof of the genetic connection of these two 
systems of religion is seen in the fact that Buddha is “ pure 
intelligence,” “clear light,” “ perfect wisdom,” the same as 
Brahm. Puddha could be known, could be approached, not 
by priestly rites and priestly instruction, but by “reflection,” 
by “ pure thought.” He is not to be seen by the natural eye, 
but by the inward eye purged from all sensual corruption. It 
is by “intuition,” (for this is the word used by Gotama,) by 
direct spiritual insight, like that of the Mystic, that “the 
venerable,” “perceive the void, the unconditioned, the abso- 
lute.” * He who has attained to a state of inward purity, 
“‘ whose passions are stilled,” whose soul is a “ perfect calm,” 
so that it becomes a mirror in which the absolute can be 
reflected, is in “ Zhe Path of Virtue” called Buddha and 
Brahmane indiseriminately. 

Buddhism, then, is mysticism in its extremest form, that 
form which regards the reason, the intelligence in man as of 
one substance with God, as in fact God. Buddha is “ pure 
thought,” pure intelligence, undisturbed by any emotion pleas- 
urable or painful. This is the very essence of God. “ Bud- 
dha is ever at rest. Can his worshiper be turbulent? Can he 
admit uny rude or violent passions into his heart? He must 
cultivate gentleness, evenness, all serene and peaceful qualities, 
reverence and tenderness to all creatures, or he is not in his 
rightful state. He must abstain from much speech.” In 


* “Path of Virtue,” sec. 93. 
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silence, in absolute passivity, in withdrawal into the inmost self; - 
he may best lope to know the unseen, the ineffable, the incom- 
prehensible One. If this be atheism, then Tauler, and Eckart, 
and Nicholas of Basle, and Sebastian Frank, and Jacob Beh- 
inen were atheists, for in their writings you have a surfeit of 
“the absolute no-thing,’ “the divine dark,” “the infinite 
void;” and yet they were unquestionably Christians. Does 
the Buddhist attempt to give form and utterance to this inar- 
ticulated thought which lies in his soul, this indeterminate 
sense of the divine which is within him—then we have the 
3uddhist philosophy. This is a system of pure idealisia, much 
resembling the philosophy of Hegel. use thought is the only 
reality; all else is a mere illusion, Thought alone is the ulti- 
mate of all ultimates, in which the distinctions between subject 
and object, the self and the not-selt, are swallowed up and lost. 
God is the undifferentiated, the unconditioned ¢dea; nature is 
the conditioned and differentiated thought. The man who is 
lost in thought is lost in God. He who “ delights in reflection, 
who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, will »0¢ vo to destruc- 
tion—he is near Virvdna ;” *—whence it is obvious that Nir- 
vina is the very opposite of annihilation of all thought, and 
all consciousness. Is it not beginning to be obvious that Mil- 
ler’s classification of religions, on the same basis as the classifi- 
cation of races, namely, linguistic affinities, is not only inad- 
equate but unscientific? Forms of religious consciousness do 
not belong to races. Religion, like humanity, is universal. 
Religion has its roots in the nature of man—in those ideas, and 
sentiments, and feelings which result from the universal illumi- 
nation of the soul of man by the eternal Word. It is true that 
the religious consciousness of the race, like the religious con- 
sciousness of the individual, has had a progressive development ; 
and it is equally true that the form of that development has 
been in some measure determined by the geographical, clima- 
tal, and ethnological conditions in which the different families 
and nations have been thrown. But these conditions have all 
been under the direction and control of divine providence. 
*(;od has determined the times of each nation’s existence, and 
fixed the geographical boundaries of its habitation.” And why 
has he done this? The answer is, “ In order that they might 


* Buddha's ‘ Path of Virtue,” sec. 32. 
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seek the Lord, and feel after him, and jind him” who in all 
ages and all lands has been near to every human heart. 

This is the only principle which sheds light upon history, 
and which, properly followed, may guide us through its oth- 
erwise labyrinthine maze. To deny this principle is to say 
that God does not rule in history; and to insinuate that God, 
the heavenly Father, has abandoned his children, and left them 
to fate, to accident, or, worse still, to the devil. 

Have we not a valuable hint of a true method for a philoso- 
phy of history, and of religion especially, in the words we have 
already quoted from St Angustine? He suggests that the di- 
vine edueation of the human race has been conducted in the 
same order as that in which the religious consciousness is de- 
veloped in the individual. 

We have partially indicated the order in which religious 
consciousness is developed in the individual: 1. The recogni- 
tion of God in nature; 2. The recognition of God in provi- 
dence; 3. The recognition of God in man, in the moral nature 
of man, and in the laws of human society ; 4. The recognition 
of God in Christ, the Redeemer from sin; 5, The conscious 
communion of the soul with God through the indwelling of the 
Holy Sprrit. 

The first stage of development has its roots in the feeling of 
awe and reverence which arises spontaneously in presence of that 
power and glory of which the created universe is the symbol 
and shadow. The second stage has its roots in the sense of de- 
pendence upon that overshadowing power and presence in whose 
hands are our lives and destinies. The third stage has its root 
in the consciousness of vbligation to conform to the will of this 
supreme power, and an instinctive premonition of a future re- 
ward or punishment. The fourth has its root in the conscious- 
ness of sin, and the need of a divine deliverance. The last has 
its root in the awakened consciousness of some relationship to 
God—some affinities with him—and that “ feeling after God ” 
which, if cherished, will surely end in “finding him.” This 
development is by no means a mere evolution of innate nature- 
powers. All evolution in nature is a consequence of the imma- 
nence of God in nature, and all the modifications of exterior 
environment, or, if you please, “natural selection,” are under 
his control. And so the development of the religious conscious- 
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ness in man is the result of the immanence of God in man, and 
all exterior conditions which affect that development, such as 
providential events, oral teachings, testamentary revelations, 
are controlled and ordained by God. And now can we classify 
the forms of religious consciousness which have appeared in 
history according to the same order?. namely, the recognition 
of God in nature, in providence, in man—moral nature of man 
—in Christ, and in the dispensation of the Spirit, so that the 
order shall be strictly chronological, and even genetical. 

On this department of our study it is obvious that we can do 
no more than offer a few general suggestions which may be 
elaborated, perhaps modified, by further reading and reflection. 

We assume, first of all, that western Asia was the cradle of 
the human race. Here we have the root, the stock, as it were, 
from which the several ethnic branches of the human family 
sprung. The Semitic, the Indo-European, and the Turanian, 
are yet scarcely developed. This is a safe conclusion from phil- 
ological research. A primitive revelation also throws light 
upon the cradle of human civilization, And all antique tradi- 
tion refers to an age in which humanity, still enfolded, as it were, 
in the matrice of the divine life, as the infant, in the maternal 
embrace, received not merely a capacity, but also an impulsive 
tendency, to recognize God in the varied manifestation he has 
made of himself—a yet undeveloped consciousness of God. If 
we follow the received chronology, we must place this period as 
anterior to B. C, 2400. From this point the religious develop- 
ment of the race begins. In a tract of country lying between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, known to the Jews as Aram- Naha- 
raim, or “ Syria of the two rivers,” and to the Greeks and the 
Romans as Mesopotamia, we have the three sons of Noah with 
their descendants, the progenitors of the Semitic, the Indo-Eu- 
ropean or Japhetic, and the Hamitic races. It is, we say, from 
this point in human history that the religions development of 
humanity, that is, its gradual return to God, sets out. 

1. The first stage of this development is characterized by the 
recognition and worship of God in nature, in which we have 
a gradual approach toward the conception of the divine Unity. 
It embraces the four most ancient religions of the world—the 
Chaldean, the Egyptian, the Median or Iranian, and the Hindu. 
In their outward aspects all these religions are contessedly a 
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polytheism of the most elaborate character, and yet we confi- 
dently expect there will be found in them a principle of ideal 
unity. 

The Chaldeans were a pastoral people. As they tended their 
flocks on the plains of Mesopotamia their attention would be 
naturally directed to the starry heavens, which, ever to the 
most untutored mind, declare the glory of that inscrutable 
Power which fashions, moves, and sustains all worlds. It is 
said they worshiped “the hosts of heaven.” But surely at this 
day, when so much light is being thrown on the symbolic char- 
acter of ancient mythology, no one supposes that this bald state- 
ment comprehends the whole truth. Even in this complicated 
system of astral worship we believe there was some ideal unity ; 


and this belief is receiving confirmation by the researches of 


cuneiform scholars. For, in the first place, there is found a 
recognizable relationship among the principal gods, and among 
these there is one that is supreme. At the head of the Chal- 
dean Pantheon stands /2a, which is the emphatic name for 
God. Its Semitic equivalent is 77, which is but a variant of 
El, (>x,) the root of the well-known biblical Elohim. “ He 
is,” says Rawlinson, “the fount and origin of deity too re- 
mote from man to be much worshiped, or to excite any warm 
interest.” * 

The Egyptians were an agricultural people living in the fruit- 
ful valley of the Nile. They were most naturally impressed 
by the fecundity of nature, the riches and variety of animal 
and vegetable life. In these they saw the beneficent, pro- 
ductive power of the divine principle—a principle of universal 
life. And so it is often said the Egyptians worshiped animals 
——the ox and the cat for example, and even plants. South, 
with his accustomed levity, represents the Egyptian as ‘ shed- 
ding penitential tears over a peeled onion.” A passage from 
Cicero might have checked his levity: “These they consid- 
ered as instruments of divine providence toward the support 
of human life, and without that view they consecrated none.” + 
Herodotus also explains the reason why animals were held sa- 
ered. Animals did not originally abound in Egypt, and had 
to be imported and domesticated. In order to the preservation 
of those which were used in agriculture, as the ox, or those 


* “ Ancient Monarchies,” vol. i, p. 114. + De Nat. Deo., c. xxxvi. 
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which destroyed vermin, as the cat, they were declared holy 
and inviolable, and he who designedly killed one of these sacred ° 
animals was punished with death.* 

The Egyptians believed in one supreme God. They held 
that this wnety, as an all-pervading dife, pervaded in a greater 
or less degree all the creations of the deity. All the subor- 
dinate, inferior, generated divinities were but the agents and 
ministers of the one God over all.t 

There can be no question as to the fuidamentally monothe- 
istic character of the ancient Median or Iranian religion. Its 
real character is portrayed in those sections of the Zendavesta 
which have been pronounced to be the most ancient; written, 
probably, B. C. 2000. Jt is a revolt against nature-worship, 
and it asserts, as against polytheism, the existence of a single 
being as the source of all good, and the proper object of the 
highest worship. At the head of all intelligences is the great 
Intelligence, Ahura-mazda, the true Creator, Preserver, and 
Governor of the universe. Does it seek for a symbol of this 
Intelligence, it is all-pervading light. 

Finally, it hardly need be said that the Hindus have one 
emphatically Supreme Being, Brahme, (neuter,) the Great 
One. When he creates he becomes Brahma, (masculine ;) 
when he manifests himself by the operation of his divine Spirit 
he is Vishnu, the Pervader; when he destroys he is Stva, 
“the Great God,” as Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, which 
last name, says Sir Wm. Jones, “ means the regenerator of that 
which only changes form.” Does this system seek for a typ- 
ical conception, it is found in mind or spirit. Brahm is the 
Supreme mind. 

2. The second stage in the religious development of human- 
ity is characterized by the recognition and worship of God in 
Providence. Under this we include the Patriarchal religion, 
as the divine side of the history of humanity; and on the hu- 
man side the ancient Chinese, the Assyrian, the Pelasgic, and 
the Persian religions, five in all. 

The Patriarchal religion we regard as the type of all the 
rest. In its doctrinal aspects it is well represented in the Book 
of Job, which is, in reality, a discourse on divine providence. 
In its historical and practical aspects it is exhibited in the biog- 


* “ Euterpe,” ¢. Lxv. + See Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” App. to bk. ii, ¢. iii. 
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raphies of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, which are best 
characterized as an exhibition of the direct providential gov- 
ernment and guidance of men. God is seen coming into im- 
mediate intercourse with the patriarchs as the priests and rulers 
of the Hebrew race. 

The other four religions which synchronize with this partake 
of the same characteristics. The ancient Chinese (which must 
be distinguished from the religion of Confucius) is to be stud- 
ied in the most ancient and canonical books known, as “ The 
Five Kings ” and “ The Four Shoo,” and which date back, at 
least, to the call of Abraham. 

The name by which God is designated in “The Five Kings ” is 
that of uler—the Supreme u/ler. “ By him kings were sup- 
posed to reign, and princes were required to decree justice. 
All were under law to him, and bound to obey his will. Even 
on the inferior people he has conferred a moral sense, compli- 
ance with which would show their nature invariably right. 
All powers that be are from him. He raises one to the throne, 
and puts down another. Obedience is sure to receive his bless- 
ing, disobedience to be visited with his curse. The business 
of kings is to rule in righteousness and benevolence, so that the 
people may be happy and good... . When they are doing 
wrong God admonishes them by judgments, such as storms, 
famine, and other calamities. If they persist in evil, sentence 
goes forth against them. The dominion is taken from them, 
and given to others more worthy than they.” * 

At the head of the Assyrian Pantheon stood “the great 
god” Asshur. His usual titles are “the great Lord,” “the King 
of all the gods,” “he who rules supreme over the gods.” “ He 
places the monarchs upon their thrones, firmly establishes them 
in government, lengthens the years of their reign, preserves 
their power, protects their forts and armies, makes their name 
celebrated, and the like.” “This exalted deity continued from 
first to last the main object of worship.” + 

I need scarcely to say of the Pelasgic Zeus that he was the 
Supreme God, the true God, and indeed the only God.{ He was 
the Father of gods and men, the monarch and ruler of the 


* Loomis, ‘Confucius and Chinese Classics,” p. 33. 
+ Rawlinson’s “‘ Ancient Monarchies,” vol ii, pp. 2, 3. 
Miiller, “ Science of Language,” p. 457, second series. 
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world, and especially the god of providence, “ who hates cruel . 
deeds, but honors justice and the righteous works of men,” * 
and in whom the sons of men in their deepest distress and 
danger may trust and be conforted :— 
“Courage, courage my child! 

There is still in heaven the great Zeus ; 

He watches over all things, and he rules. 

Commit thy exceeding grief to him, 

And be not angry against thine enemies, 

Nor forget them.+ 


The main feature of the Persian religion during this period 
was the acknowledgment and worship of a single supreme 
God—* the Lord God of heaven,” the disposer of thrones, the 
God of providence, the hearer of prayer. All the Persian mon- 
archs rule “by the grace of Ormazd.” Tis law is “the rule 
of life.’ His protection is the one priceless blessing for which 
prayer is perpetually offered. [ do not dwell on this point, 
for all Bible readers are familiar with the decree of Cyrus, king 
of Persia: ‘“ The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth.” This is the oft-recurring formula of 
“the inscriptions.” 

3. The third step in the religious development of the human 
race is characterized by the acknowledgment and worship of 
God in man, that is, God manifested in conscience and in 
moral law. Under this’ is embraced Josaism, as the divine 
side of the history of humanity, and on the more human side 
Buddhism, the system of Confucius, and the Grecian and Ro- 
man religions. 

The Judaic monotheism is essentially moral. Of course, as 
a national religion, it has several progressive phases, from the 
worship of God as the Divine King, (theocracy,) to the worship 
of God in more personal relations as a friend, (the Davidic 
kingdom,) and onward to the Messianic hopes of the Prophet- 
ic age, (the spiritual kingdom of God.) But under all these 
phases the predominant element is the moral relation of the in- 
dividual soul to God. Its revealed code answers to what Plu- 
tarch calls “the common sentiments” of mankind. We may 
take the Deealogne and trace its transcription tpon the soul of 
man. Its ritual was designed to develop in the minds of the 


* Od., xiv, 83. + “Electra.” v. 188, 
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people the idea of holiness. Its most emphatic designation, as 
a dispensation, is “* the law.” 

The central idea of Buddhism is, that the law of duty is re- 
vealed in the individual nature of man. “ He whose knowl- 
edge is deep, who possesses wisdom, who knows the right way 
from the wrong”. . . “He from whom anger and hatred, pride 
and envy, have dropped like a mustard-seed from the point of 
an awl, him I call indeed a Brahmana,” says Gotata in “ Zhe 
Path of Virtue.” Nothing need be said of the system of Con- 
fucius. Its five “constant virtues” are benevolence, righteous- 
ness, politeness, wisdom, sincerity. It inculcates reverence for 
parents, for the aged, and for the rulers. And it says, “ Do 
not t6 others what you would not have others do to you.” 

The Grecian religion, as exhibited in the dramas of Aschy- 
lus and Sophocles, enthrones the conscience. The Greek trage- 
dians were the great religious instructors of the Athenian 
people, and, strange as it might sound to modern ears, the 
Greek stage was the Greek pulpit, (pulpitum, a stage.) No 
writers of pagan antiquity make the voice of conscience speak 
with such power and authority. None have ever spoken with 
a nobler eloquence of moral obligation— of ‘the immortal and 
inflexible law in which dwells a God.” 

“O be the lot forever mine, 
Unsullied to maintain, 
In act and word, with awe divine, 
What potent laws ordain.”* 

Of the Roman religion we may briefly remark that “the su- 
preme god of Rome was daw—law which expanded into a gen- 
erous jurisprudence, by which the great Roman Empire, with 
all its variety of races, creeds, and manners, was for ages harmo- 
niously and equitably governed; a jurisprudence which has 
been incorporated into the particular legal systems of every 
modern nation of Christendom. 

Thus, through the ages, we find a gradual purifying aud 
spiritualizing of the idea of God; an awakening and enthrone- 
ment of conscience, and the elevation and purification of the 
moral idea; an arousing in man of the consciousness of guilt, 
and the need of a mediator; and, finally, the deepening of the 
conviction of helplessness and hopelessness, without divine aid. 


* Sophocles, 
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So that the words of Plato have a mournful sadness: “ To re- 
store the lost image of the good, to regain this primitive form, 
is not the work of man, but of God. Virtue is the gift of God. 
Man needs an education which is divine. If he is ever saved 
from the common wreck, it must be by the special favor of 
Heaven!” The office of the law is not fulfilled. It has been 
a “ pedagogue” to bring the nations to the recognition of God 
in Christ as a Redeemer from sin, and the need of a sanctify- 
ing Spirit. 

The following Scheme will exhibit at a glance the historical 
and genetic connection of the religions of the world. The 
chronological notes can, of course, be no more than bare 
approximations. We have omitted the Mohammedan _be- 
cause subsequent to Christianity, and simply a plagiarism on 
Judaism. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
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Art. IIL—LUCRETIUS. 


THE new phases of materialistic philosophy, and the persistent 
prominence given to it by its modern advocates, naturally turn 
our attention to the old philosophers and their theories with in- 
creased interest. With a somewhat comet-like regularity, or 
irregularity, these materialistic doctrines blaze out afresh along 
the sky of human history, and alarm for awhile the timid and 
the faithless, and then fade away until new conditions cause 
them to reappear. It may not be easy to calculate their cycles, 
but they seem to have a real periodicity, and illustrate the 
truism that there is nothing new under the sun. They are no 
new fires kindled among the everlasting stars of truth, but only 
the old embers fanned to fitful brightness by some unusually 
vigorous breath. From Democritus, the so-called father of the 
atomic philosophy, to its latest expositor, who does not hesitate 
to “prolong the vision backward across the boundary of ex- 
perimental evidence,” the lights of that philosophy have gone 
down in that unknown abyss which stretches beyond the ho- 
rizon of demonstrable fact. They have paused awhile on the 
verge of experimental evidence, but have plunged at last into 
the shoreless gulf of speculative theory. Restless spirits, to 
whom mystery is intolerable, they have striven in every age to 
wrest from the Almighty the secret of creation. They have 
stretched out a long, eager arm into the darkness if haply they 
might touch the finger of God. Baffled in their blind groping, 
they turn fiercely upon that universal instinct that recognizes a 
divine hand in the origin of the world, and endeavor to banish 
the Deity from the universe. 

It is a significant fact that the limit of the materialistic phi- 
losophy has been one and the same in all ages. Its apostles 
have marched up one after another to the same barrier, and 
have failed to force it. Apparent progress has been made, but 
too often only apparent. Like gold fishes in the glass, men 
have swum round and round, always hemmed in by the cold, 
adamantine walls through which they could see aggravatingly 
delightful worlds impossible to visit. Phenomena have, in- 
deed, been carefully observed, Physical science has unfolded 
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and explained more clearly the motions and properties of mat- 
ter, and the formulas of force. The processes of nature have 
been more minutely investigated. Facts have multiplied, and 
many errors in regard to material operations have been ex- 
posed. Important generalizations have been determined in the 
realin of physical law, and in the relations of matter and force. 
The knife of anatomy and the experiments of physiology have 
revealed the functions of every organ in the whole field of an- 
imal life. Even psychical questions have been grappled with; 
some new light has been thrown upon this border realm of ab- 
solute mystery. But the old problems that have defied the 
thought of the ages stili wait for a solution. When men in- 
quire for the origin of matter and how it is constituted, or for 
the origin of force and how it operates, the sphinx is dumb. 
When they attempt to get behind the phenomena of heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, they are challenged by a sentinel 
they cannot bribe or foree. When an inevitable law of as- 
sociation is announced, or an unfailing alternation of antecedent 
and consequent is established, some unsatisfied questioner asks 
who established the law and who rendered the alternation un- 
failing. It is easy to uncover the brain and the nervous sys- 
tem and place them in juxtaposition with sensation and thought, 
but who can trace the connection between them? The facts 
of consciousness are as vivid to us as ever, but what explana- 
tion of them does it give to say that they are the “result of 
the play of organism and environment through cosmic ranges 
of time?” And what are evolution, natural selection, proto- 
plasm, and differentiation of species but new terms for old 
ideas; thickets into which modern philosophy plunges its head, 
and fancies it has escaped the eternal riddles that are ever on 
its track ? 

The philosophy of Lucretius, in its essential features, in its 
merits, which have stood the test of centuries, and in its fail- 
ures, which are common to all who have followed him, is the 
prototype of all subsequent materialistic philosophy. It fore- 
shadows opinions that still prevail, and forms a basis of phys- 
ical science that its masters have but slightly moditied. It 
fails, as all similar theories must fail, in accounting for the 
origin of that power that governs matter, and in reconciling 
fatalistic causation with conscious free-will. 
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Five hundred years before Christ, Leucippus had promul- 
gated the atomic theory. He and his disciple, Democritus, 
enthroned Chance as the combiner of material atoms, discard- 
ing the vod¢ of Anaxagoras, which that philosopher, before the 
time of Democritus, had placed at the head of all things. But 
it was Epicurus whom Lucretius adopted as his model and 
teacher. He estimates his master as a man who “surpassed 
the human race in his genius, and extinguished every intellect- 
ual light as the risen sun quenches the stars.” His system 
had been before the world a hundred and fifty years. It was 
as the expositor of this system that Lucretius, about 50 B.C., 
published his poem De Rerum Natura. His design was not to 
defend the system nor extol his master, but, primarily, to free 
the minds of men from the fear of death and the fear of the 
gods, the greatest of human ills. This was to be done by un- 
folding the true aspect and laws of nature. If these could be 
correctly understood, death would cease to be an evil, and the 
gods would become only an ethical necessity without objective 
relation to the world either to punish or reward. 

The grand difference between Lucretius and the philoso- 
phers of our day is in their methods. The former announces 
his theory and unfolds its applications. The latter reverse the 
process, and develop their theory from the inductions of inves- 
tigation. The one is born of the brain, the other of the eye 
and hand. They are coextensive in their scope, coincident in 
their essentials, but different in their details and processes. As 
might be expected, the bolder method involves more mistakes 
in scientific fact, but its moral bearings are the same, and are 
uttered without concealment. 

Some condensed outline of his philosophy may be desirable, 
before attempting to trace more elaborately a few of its doc- 
trines and their relation to modern science. A fundamental 
proposition is the eternity of matter, It is impossible that 
something should come from nothing; equally impossible it 
should be reduced to nothing. The universe is a real exist- 
ence, and absolutely dual in its nature. Body and space, or 
matter and vacuum, are the two essential elements admitting 
no third. Bodies are, therefore, made up of atoms and _ pores. 
Neither can exist where the other is. The atoms are com- 
posite, yet, paradoxical as it may seem, are solid, single, indi- 
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visible, and indestructible. They have no color, nor any other 
property perceptible to the senses. They have every variety 
of shape, trom the smooth ball and exact cube to the most jag- 
ged and various irregularity, and are so small that air, light, 
and heat are formed by their combinations. He gives us no 
comparative statement of their size, as one modern author 
does, who thinks that “if a drop of water were magnified to 
the size of our globe, the molecules composing it would be 
magnified to sizes varying from the size of shot to the size of 
billiard balls ;” but as even the invisible “idols” of the invis- 
ible gods are formed from these atoms, they must be sufficient- 
ly small and fine to satisfy any reasonable theorist. The pores 
are absolute vacuum; yet no void exists in first beginnings, or 
atoms, although they are conceivably made up of parts. Each 
atom has intrinsic powers of motion, and all are continually in 
motion however they may seem to be at rest. Even in a lump 
of iron oscillation goes on with as great speed as in their freer 
motions through space; a theory perfectly anticipating that of 
Prof. Tyndall when he says of the particles of iron in mass, 
“there is space between them, they collide, they recoil, they 
oscillate.” The atoms have three motions; they descend nat- 
urally in right lines and parallel, rebound from concussion, and 


are capable also of an exceedingly slight oblique direction. 


Their velocity is inconceivably great. Having been in motion 
from all eternity, they have combined to produce the infinite 
forms of matter that have partly perished and partly survive. 
This third kind of motion, an inconceivably small declination 
of the atoms, is essential to all combinations of matter. As 
Lucretius denies that the heavier could overtake the lighter, 
this minimum of oblique motion was his only resort. Denying 
a sentient first cause, he must devise some theory for the col- 
lision and consequent aggregation of matter. It has been al- 
ternately derided and defended, It is easy to laugh at it, but 
not so easy to invent a better. 

Such is the physical theory of Lucretius. It is substantially 
the theory adopted by the atomic physicists of modern times. 
For long centuries Lucretius’ atoms, void, and matter remained 
as he left them, the unchallenged elements of the cosmic uni- 
verse. The world was busy with a visible chaos, and amid the 
whirl of the social elements that were developing, human his- 
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tory had no time to speculate on the unseen and unknown, It 
was content with the Christian dogma of creation by fiat, and 
did not care to go behind the Mosaic genesis for its origin, nor 
the Petrine theory for its destiny. The ablest divines and the 
profoundest thinkers derided or persecuted those who ques- 
tioned the literal Scripture record, and made martyrs of such 
men as Galileo and Bruno for daring to entertain a physical 
theory of their own. About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Gassendi, dissatisfied with the prevailing scholastic phi- 
losophy, revived the Lucretian doctrines, and attempted to har- 
monize his ethics, as well as his atoms, with the principles of 
Christianity and the discoveries of modern science. From his 
day to the present the reaction has gone on, and science has 
been vaguely groping and floundering amid cosmic mazes, 
atomic whirls, and infinitesimal maelstroms, searching in vain 
for some self-originated law of order and development that 
governs all phenomena. The discrepancies of the different 
physical theories not only show the futility of such labor, but 
the hopelessness of discovering the secret of creation. Atoms, 
molecules, mounds, bubbles, ring-vortices, and centers of force, 
are the various names given to the “ first-beginnings” of gross 
matter. On the one hand, we have the voidless plenum of 
Descartes, filling all the universe at first, and then self-broken 
into balls, dust, and snake-shaped fragments that kaot themselves 
into the different forms of matter; on the other, the universal 
fire-mist of Laplace, whirling its liquid billows into suns and 
planets, that harden and fall with mathematical precision into 
their eternal orbits. Leibnitz declared a vacuum to be incon- 
sistent with the perfection of God. He believes in atoms, but 
not those of Lucretius. Hobbes derives the consistency of 
matter from motion; Descartes from rest. Lueretius taught 
that hardness and elasticity are the indefeasible properties of 
matter; modern teachers make them result from motion. To 
the atoms of “ solid singleness,” according to Lucretius, there 
have been added by the philosophers of modern times atoms 
resulting from the motion of a fluid, and those capable of ex- 
erting force at a distance. Newton thought that force had a 
real existence apart from matter ; Hobbes adopted the old axiom, 
that matter cannot act where it is not. The theory of Lu- 
cretius made the atoms move in rectilinear and parallel lines ; 
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Lesage thought they had a chaotie motion in all directions. 
And, as the upshot of all the physical theories in regard to our 
own earth and the human race, two diametrically opposite con- 
clusions are reached: one, that the whirl of atoms will one day 
reach their climax of evolution and development, and the 
worn-out earth and the effete human race will dissolve into their 
original atoms; the other, that there is an unlimited progress 
for earth and man for which a more and mcre glorious destiny 
is in store through unending ages. 

But it is the psychical problems and the various phenomena 
of mind which are treated in the theory of Lucretius that ex- 
cite in us the most curious interest. What origin and destiny 
for man does he derive out of atoms and space? and how are 
the movements of the mind, the play of the passions, and the 
determinations of the will, developed from his material “ tirst- 
beginnings?” Has he solved the riddle of the ages, and un- 
covered the mechanism that generates its own force and im- 
parts it to all the myriad developments that exhibit an unseen 
energy? And are development and conservation of force, the 
two great discoveries of modern science, really new discov- 
eries, or merely a restatement of the theory of Lucretius on 
these two points? 

The theory of Lucretius is essentially and necessarily a theory 
of development. It simply assumes atoms and void, and out 
of these constructs the universe solely by automatic develop- 
ment. He does not shrink from the assertion that every fact 
in the world can be thus accounted for. Inorganic matter in 
all its forms and properties, organic nature in all its stages and 
varieties, humanity with all the phenomena of body, mind, and 
soul, even necessity and free-will, are all self-wrought from 
atoms of “solid singleness,” and he grapples boldly with the 
mighty task of explaining the problem and tracing the proe- 
esses. In the scope and range of the development theory 
there certainly has been no advance in modern times. It covers 
the whole ground of development both actual and possible. 
The great difference between Lucretius and the school of Spen- 

cer and Darwin is, that the former boldly cuts loese at the out- 
set from Deity, while the latter seem to shrink from subjecting 
either themselves or their theory to the odium of so bold an 
announcement. The former says there is no God, and there- 
Fourtn Serres, Vor. XX VIII.—5 
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fore the world is a development; the latter say the world is a 
development, and therefore there is no God. With the one it 
is a postulate, with the others it is inference. The modern 
scientist of this school shrinks, it may be, from the grossness 
of statement and the breadth of detail which the father phys- 
icist makes, but under a refined adaptation of the same _prin- 
ciples to the so-called religious prejudices of the age, he softens 
their repulsive features, dresses them in the glittering garments 
which the looms of experiment and observation have so attract- 
ively woven, and quietly bids the world march on in such com- 
pany to blank atheism. It indicates his fear of the religious 
element in man’s nature when, after leading him up to the 
dark threshold, and seeing him start back from it, he declares 
with an air of injured innocence that he is not responsible for 
the logical consequences of his doctrines. But it does not make 
it any easier for common men to plunge into the abyss, even 
though so brave a man as Prof. Huxley, as in his recent Bel- 
fast address, professes his willingness to be “so landed.” If he 
could satisfactorily bridge the gulf between the black shores of 
his theory and the shores of the divine, instead of asserting that 
there is none, he would suffer less disquiet from the charge of 
fatalism that lies against him. Lucretius acknowledges that 
there lurks in the heart of man “a secret goad,” in view of 
death and a future world. But he meets it consistently. “ Man 
makes his moan that he has been mortal, because he sees not 
that after real death there will be no other self to remain in 
life and lament to self that his own self has met death. But a 
greater dispersion of the mass of matter follows after death, and 
no one wakes up upon whom the chill cessation of life has once 
come.” 

“The fundamental truth of all philosophy,’ 
Herbert Spencer, is the “‘ Persistence of Force.” Other scien- 
tists have it the Correlation and Conservation of Force. It is 
claimed as the great discovery of this century, as the Inde- 
structibility of Matter was of the last. But both these doc- 
trines were foreshadowed, nay, even announced, by Lucretius. 
The modern theory is thus stated by Dr. Youmans :— 


’ 


Power or energy can neither be created nor destroyed. Though 
ever changing form, its total quantity in the universe remains con- 
stant and unalterable. Every manifestation of force must have 
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come froma pre-existing equivalent force, and must give rise to a 
subsequent and equal amount of some other force. 


Compare this with the language of Lucretius :— 


The abundance of matter was never more closely massed, nor 
separated by larger spaces; for it has neither additions nor loss. 
And so the bodies of first beginnings have the same motion now 
as in time gone by, and will always hereafter move in a similar 
manner, And the things which have been accustomed to be be- 
gotten will be begotten according to the same law, and will exist 
and grow and become strong according to the decrees of nature. 
Nor can any force change the sum of things; for there is no beyond 
into which any kind of matter can escape out of the univ erse, nor 
out of which some new force can arise and burst into the universe 
and change the whole nature of things and their motions. 


Motion, then, and atoms are constants in his theory of the 
universe. The mean density of the universe is constant and 
the mean motion is constant. Each atom maintains an un- 
altered velocity. The modern doctrine is that the total energy 
is constant, but may be variously distributed, and that all ener- 
gy is ultimately due to motion, which latter point is not con- 
clusively proved. Now when we remember that, according to 
Lucretius, absolutely all phenomena are the product of atoms 
and motion; that heat, light, electricity are not independent 
elements but results; we see how nearly the ancient and mod- 
ern theories correspond. Unelaborated by the brilliant experi- 
ments of modern times, it may be, and open to the charge of 
having been reached by thought alone; yet the ideas are the 
same, and the boasted discoveries of to-day are really two thou- 
sand years old. 

It is in the application of correlation to the various phenomena 
of life that modern science makes its boldest ventures and 
highest claims to original discovery. Here is the magic key 
that is to unlock all the mysteries of psychology and sociology ; 
of vitality, mind, and will ; of social life and universal history. 
The mechanism, for it is pure mechanism, of a laugh or a tear 
could be understood if our eye were keen enough. The dia- 
mond is no more surely erystallized light than the soul is finely 

organized matter. Emotions and passions could be changed 
into bone and muscle as easily as coal into gas, or steam into 
ice, if we only knew enough. Faith is only the etherealized 
form of a good dinner and an easy chair. An angry man is a 
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Leyden jar of force overcharged, and oaths, grumbling, or 
slamming the door are simply ways of restoring the equilib- 
rium. Phosphorus is condensed brain-power. The kidneys 
are the thermometer of mental activity, and the alkaline de- 
posits there are the mercury that gauges its freezing or boiling 
point. Congresses and parliaments, religious organizations, and 
all social movements and phases, are only the conversion of 
force on a comprehensive scale, easily enough understood if we 
could only fathom a little better the laws of social dynamics. 
And those laws are only modifications or applications of the 
principle of correlation and conservation of force. The ebb 
and flow of the sea of human life is as regular and inevitable 
as the tides under the sway of the moon. Storm on the At- 
lantic and the storm of civil war in Spain are alike under ma- 
terial law. In the progress of knowledge “ Old Probabilities” 
will not merely predict the weather changes, heat and cold, 
drouth and rain, tempest and whirlwind; but political revolu- 
tions, changes of fashion, financial panics, and all the fluctua- 
tions of social virtue and vice. All that ails a murderer is that 
his heart is charged a little too highly with force. A savage 
is only an undeveloped incarnation of force. The irresistible 
law of force has whirled the Hottentot into barbarism and the 
Anglo-Saxon into civilization. Christianity and fetichism are 
alike physical results depending upon different operations of 
the same law. A man sets his face heavenward for the same 
reason that the needle points to the north pole. He prays for 
the same reason that a flower opens toward the sun. A nation 
bursts into revolution just as a magazine of powder explodes at 
the touch of fire. 

We might multiply such illustrations to any extent. That 
they are the logical consequences of the theory amplified by 
Lucretius, and adopted and explained by its modern expositors, 
and are no play of the imagination, may be seen from their 
own language. Says Dr. Carpenter :— 

How this metamorphosis takes place; how a force existing as 
motion, heat, or light, can become a mode of consciousness ; how 
it is possible for aerial vibrations to generate the sensation we 
eall sound, or for the forces liberated by chemical changes in the 
brain to give rise to emotion; these are mysteries which it is im- 


possible to fathom. But they are not profounder mysteries than 
the transformation of the physical forces into each other. 
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Says Dr. Youmans :— 


Man and society, therefore, as viewed by the eye of science, pre- 
sent a series of vast and complex dynamical problems, which are 
to be studied in the future in the light of the great law by which 
we have reason to believe all forms and shades of force are gov- 
erned. The dominion of this law, characterized by Faraday as the 
highest in physical science which our faculties permit us to per- 
ceive, is not limited to physical phenomena; it prevails equally in 
the world of mind, controlling all the faculties and processes of 
thought and feeling. Star and nerve tissue are parts of the same 
system ; stellar and nervous forces are correlated. 


Says Herbert Spencer :— 


The sole truth which transcends experience by underlying it is 
this, the persistence of force. To this an ultimate analysis brings 
us down, and on this a rational synthesis must be built up. 


Says Prof. Tyndall :— 


And grotesque in relation to scientific culture as many of the 
religions of the world have been and are ; dangerous, nay, destruc- 
tive, to the dearest privileges of freemen as some of them have 
undoubtedly been, and would if they could be again, it will be 
wise to recognize them as the forms of a force, mischievous if per- 
mitted to intrude on the region of knowledge over which it holds 
no command, but capable of being guided by liberal thought to 
noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its proper sphere. 


Now in view of these doctrines here quoted, it is certainly a 
very pertinent question of Mr. Tyndall, “Is there not a temp- 
tation to close to some extent with Lucretius when he affirms 
that nature is seen to do all things spontaneously of herself 
without the meddling of the gods?” And we are tempted 
also to inquire how far modern science differs either in its 
principles or motions from those of the ancient heathen poet 
who undertook to free men’s minds from the fear of the gods 
and the fear of death, the two greatest ills, by materializing 
soul and body, men and gods alike ¢ 

A few specimens from Lucretius on several points will show 
how far his doctrines accord with those now defended, and 
what products he derives from atoms and force. Take first 
the origin of life :— 

To come to another point, whatever things we perceive to have 
sense, you must yet admit to be all composed of senseless first 


heginnings. I do not assert that the sensible and sensations are 
forthwith begotten out of all elements without exception which 
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produce things; but that it is of great moment, first, how minute 
the particles are which make up the sensible thing, and then what 
shape they possess, and what, in short, they are in their motions, 
arrangements, and positions, some of which conditions we find in 
woods and clods ; and yet even these, when they have, so to speak, 
become rotten through the rains, bring forth worms, because 
bodies of matter driven from their ancient arrangement by a new 
condition are combined in the manner needed for the begetting 
of living creatures. 


Evidently the philosophers of the British Association who 


“discern in matter the promise and potency of every form and 


quality of life,’ and who make “the phenomena of physical 
nature as well. as those of the human mind have their un- 
searchable roots in a cosmical life,” are uttering no new doc- 
trines. 

The theory of mind and soul given by Lucretius is curious 
and consistent. Mind and soul are one nature, but mind bears 
the same relation to soul that the head does to the body. The 
mind “has a fixed seat in the middle region of the breast ; all 
the rest of the soul is disseminated through the whole body, 
and moves at the will and inclination of the mind.” The ve- 
locity of this motion proves that it is made up of “seeds ex- 
ceedingly round and minute.” Atoms possess a power of mov- 
ing in proportion to their smallness and smoothness. Honey is 
more sticky than water, and moves more slowly because its 
ultimate particles are larger. How fine these particles are is 
also shown from the fact that at death the body loses nothing 
in appearance or weight. But just as the flavor of wine or the 
aroma of a perfume disappears, so the mind and soul disappear 
from the body, and are alike the withdrawal of exceedingly 
smooth, fine, round atoms. Body and soul, however, are mu- 
tually dependent. ‘ With first beginnings so interlaced from 
their earliest birth are they formed and gifted with a life of 
joint partnership, and it is plain that the faculty of the body 
and of the mind cannot feel separately, each alone without the 
other’s power, but sense is kindled throughout our flesh, and 
blown into flame between the two by the joint motions on the 
part of both.” 

Those who have read the automatic theory of Prof. Huxley 
will see that it is only a modification of these ideas. He sums 
up his discussion by saying: “The only conclusion, then, at 
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which there seems any good ground for arriving is that animals 
are machines, but that they are conscious machines; and what ° 
applies to brutes applies in its fullness and entirety to man.” 

See now Lucretius’ theory of volition. It presupposes 
“idols” or images which are thrown off from all bodies, or are 
- “spontaneously begotten.” These exist in multitudes, and 
float every-where like shadows over the landscape. 


Now how it comes to pass that we are able to step out when 
we please, and how it is given to us to move about our limbs, and 
what cause is wont to push forward the great load of this our 
body, I will tell. I say that idols of walking first present them- 
selves to our mind and strike on the mind; then the will arises, 
for no one begins to do any thing until his mind first determines 
what it wills. From the very fact that it determines such a thing 
there is an image of that thing. When, therefore, the mind be- 
stirs itself in such a way as to will to walk and step out, it strikes 
at the same moment the force of the soul which is spread over the 
whole body throughout the limbs and frame; and this is easily 
done, since the whole is held in close union with the mind. Next 
the soul in its turn strikes the body, and thus the whole mass by 
degrees is pushed on and set in motion, Then again the body be- 
comes also rarefied, and the air, as you see its nature is, being always 
so nimble in moving, comes and passes in great quantity through 
the opened pores, and is thus distributed into the most minute 
yarts of the body. In this way, then, by these two causes acting 
in two ways, the body, like a ship, is carried on by sails and wind, 

Has Prof. Huxley made any change or improvement upon 
this when he says that animals “act mechanically, and that 
their indifferent states of consciousness, their sensations, their 
thoughts, their volitions, are the products and consequences of 
the mechanical arrangements; that molecular changes in the 
brain, which answer to what Haller called vestigia rerum, and 
which David Hartley termed Vibratiuncles, give rise to those 
emotions which in ourselves we cali volition ?” 

It would be interesting had we space to compare the theories 
of Lucretius with those of modern scientists in relation to the 
various phenomena of sensation, and we should be struck with 
their great similarity. For instance, Prof. Tyndal’s recent ut- 
terances in regard to the nature of sight are almost identical 
with those of Lucretius. It would be interesting also to trace 
the details of his development theory, a littlé more specific, to 
be sure, than the Darwinian, but all the more meritorious, if 
bold guesses at the truth are the test; how wombs grew, at- 
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tached to the earth by roots, and when the infants were born, 
kind mother earth nursed them with suitable milk ; how the 
race went on through naked beastliness, skin-clothing, and cave- 
houses up to intelligence and luxury; how language was a 
natural necessity, just as for a calf to butt before it has horns, 
or panthers to scratch before they have claws ; how the idea 
of worship crept into men’s minds; how the different arts and 
inventions became known; and many other things which are 
carefully and consistently elaborated from his two foundation 
principles. But enough has been said to show the relation of 
his theories to those of modern science, and the influence of 
his work on modern thought. 

As to the atheistical tendencies of such a philosophy, it seems 
difficult to see how it can be otherwise. If there are gods they 
are no more than etherealized men, and utterly disconnected 
with the universe. If the doctrines held by both Lucretius and 
his followers of this age be correct, that spirit cannot exist 
apart from body, then an incarnation is impossible, and the 
New Testament Christ is a mightier myth than all the rest ; 
unless, indeed, it can be somehow shown that matter in its 
grosser forms may become the habitation of matter more high- 
ly etherealized, whose ordinary properties become entirely 
neutralized by taking up such a residence in another body. 

If the physical theories of ancient and modern philosophy 
come to the same thing—if they are one in essentials and dif- 
fer only in modes and formulas—why is it not the more manly 
and honorable course for the philosophers of our own day to 
imitate the honesty of Lucretius also, and inscribe plainly on 
their books, “ There is no God, and death is an eternal sleep.” 
Lucretius does not hesitate to affirm his conclusions: “ Death, 
therefore, to us is nothing; concerns us not a jot, since the 
nature of the mind is proved to be mortal.” “ The nature of 
the mind cannot come into being alone without the body, nor 
exist far away from sinews and blood.” “The nature of things 
has by no means been made for us by divine power, so great 
are the defects with which it is encumbered.” These doctrines 
are formally announced at the outset of his argument, and con- 
tinually elaborated in all his books. He claims them as the 
legitimate deductions of the materialistic theory and sufficient 
reason why it should be adopted. If modern materialists would 
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be equally bold, they would more nearly measure up to their . 
great prototype. It is to be feared that under the profession of 
truth-seekers, they (some of them at least) are either consciously 
or unconsciously the enemies of the truth. It may be a noble 
and brave sentiment that the only question for any man to ask 
is, “Is this true, or is it false?” and that ‘ Logical consequences 
can take care of themselves.” But to assume that it es the 
truth that men are automatic machines is quite another thing. 
Prof. Huxley may be brave enough to risk the logical conse- 
quences of his dedzef in that assumption, wherever it may land 
him, but the Christian world for a while longer will prefer that 
theory which is stated by a wiser man: “The king’s heart is 
in the hand of the Lord as the rivers of water; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will;” and if both be mysterious, they will 
still have a choice for the divine rather than the human. 

The atomic philosophy seems to have been strangely fated to 
force its disciples into materialistic atheism. And yet their 
wide difference of purpose and conclusion seem to show that 
such a tendency is not wholly due to the philosophy, but largely 
to the disposition, of its advocates. Epicurus used it as a con- 
venient theory to justify a life of indolence and voluptuous- 
ness. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” was the 
sensual maxim that should govern human life, for that is all 
the life man lives. Lucretius seizes the theory as the ultimate 
principle of physical order that governs all the events of hu- 
man life, but especially banishes from it the grim specter of 
death, and the dread of the divine vengeance in a future world. 
Bacon and Newton could adopt it without finding it inconsist- 
ent with the Christian faith in which they died. Hobbes and 
Schelling, and following them, in their tendencies if not in 
their declarations, a whole host of modern materialists, are will- 
ingly landed either in materialistic or ideal atheism. For Lu- 
cretius we see some ground for exercising charity. He was an 
observer of Roman corruption in the last days of the republic. 
His feet touched the gory stream which Marius and Sylla had 
opened in the streets of the Eternal City. He had looked upon 
her spectacles, her social debauchery, and the mockery of her 
superstitious worship. It was but natural for him to be dis- 
gusted with the falsehood and cruelty that seemed to be the 
fruit of such a religion, and to seek a substitute which would 
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secure order without caprice and a release from the grossness 
of idolatry. In the regularity and constancy of atomic move- 
ments he found his god, and destroyed the sting of death in a 
soulless hereafter. But what charity can be had for those who 
in the center of the nineteenth century, and with the history 
of Christianity behind them, either openly or covertly, use the 
theory of Lucretius to rob themselves and the world of Christ ? 

To those whose time or inclinations forbid the reading of 
Lucretius in the original, Munro’s translation, from which the 
most of our quotations are made, will furnish an excellent sub- 
stitute. Many ingenious applications of his philosophy are 
there elaborately wrought out, affording interesting parallels to 
the deductions of modern science. Aside from its moral de- 
sign, the poem has great literary merit. It is one of the noblest 
specimens of the Latin tongue. It moves on with the stately 
grandeur becoming to so profound a theme, and yet charms us 
with the most winning grace. Its opening lines picture Mars 
in the lap of Venus. Both deities govern the inspiration of 
the poem, the one with his clashing arms and martial tread, the 
other with her gliding grace and gentle movement. The dry, 
hard march of argument is tempered by the music of rhythm, 
and its monotony is broken by the novelties of the imagina- 
tion. Some of his tropes are of singular originality and ex- 
pressiveness. He tells of the hues that are displayed by the 
“golden brood of peacocks steeped in laughing beauty ;” of 
“snake-handed elephants,” and of India “fenced about with 
an ivory rampart.” The logic of his philosophy is vitalized by 
the enthusiasm of conviction and the energy of an absorbing 
purpose. 

Tradition asserts that he was a suicide at the age of forty- 
four. No authentic records corroborate the statement, and it 
is hard to believe it. Yet such an end harmonizes with his 
philosophy ; and if his own arguments had freed him from 
the fear of death and the gods, it might have been a relief to 
him to escape from the corruption and turmoil of his age to 
the unconscious whirl of his original atoms. 
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Our India Mission. 


Art. IV.—OUR INDIA MISSION.* 


ITS HISTORY. 


THE mission only reaches back to 1857. It was born amid the 
storms and trials of an Indian mutiny. But it was a child of 
Providence. Rev. Dr. Butler, the ecclesiastical explorer of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was sent out in 1856, arriving in 
the city of Lucknow, Oudh, November 29, Failing to secure a 
permanent residence, and discouraged from his undertaking by 
the government officials, he proceeded to Bareilly, in Rohil- 
cund, in January, 1857, thus escaping the terrible scenes of 
the Residency. In May, 1857, he escaped with his family to 
Nynee Tal, and while the storm raged below, safe amid the 
eternal hills, he preached the Gospel of peace, and firmly es- 
tablished Methodism on the tops of the mountains. 

On the 28th of August, 1855, he returned to Bareilly. The first 
native member of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India was 
Joel, who came to Dr. Butler from the Presbyterians in Alla- 
habad. Joined in September, 1857, by Dr. Humphrey, by Rev. 
S. Knowles in 1858, and by Revs. Judd, Waugh, Parker, and 
Thoburn in 1859, the American Methodist Episcopal Mission 
was settled permanently in Oudh and Rohileund, occupying as 
centers Lucknow, Bareilly, and Moradabad. The Boys and Girls’ 
Orphanages were organized in Bareilly in 1860, numbering some 
one hundred and sixty souls. In 1861 the Mission Press was 
established in Bareilly for the purpose of doing job work. In 
1866 it was removed to Lucknow. December 8, 1864, in the city 
of Lucknow, the mission was organized into a conference by 
Bishop Thomson. It then had ten churches, valued at 10,780 
rupees ; nineteen parsonages, valued at 74,880 rupees; seventeen 
missionaries, nine local preachers, one hundred and seventeen 
members, ninety-two probationers, nine schools, thirty-nine 
teachers, and three hundred and ninety-seven scholars. One 
hundred and fifteen had received baptism during the year. In 
1864 Paori in Gurhwal was occupied, making the eleventh sta- 
tion. In 1866 there were fourteen stations and twenty-four mem- 


* “ Minutes of the India Conference, 1864-1875.” “ Allahabad Missionary Con- 
ference Report, 1872-3.” ‘Calcutta Evangelical Review.” ‘The Lucknow Wit- 
ness.” “The Land of the Veda.” 
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bers of conference, (four natives,) distributed through Oudh, 
Rohileund, Kumaon, and Gurhwal. In 1869 the Christian 
Colony of Phanapore (“ City of Refuge”) was established. In 
1870 it contained thirty-four families, or one hundred and 
twenty-six souls. A resolution was passed by the conference 
in 1870 inviting the Rev. William Taylor to the mission, and 
in 1871 he came. Through the liberality and exertions of 
Rev. D. W. Thomas, the Theological Seminary was opened 
April 15, 1872, in the city of Bareilly. Rev. William Taylor 
was so successful in his labors in Southern India that he and 
eight others entered the conference in 1874, and formed the 
Bombay and Bengal Mission. 

The history of the India Mission is one of toil, hardship, 
and self-denial, but, at the same time, one of continued success 
and triumph. Its history has been onward and upward. A 
prominent Englishman in India said of the missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in India: “The more their es- 
sential spirit is diffused through the whole of the missionary 
body in India, the sooner will the whole country become the 
possession of the Lord of us all.” 


ITS FIELD. 


When the founder of the mission came to India, in 1856, he 
selected the province of Rohilcund as by far the most suitable 
center for his field of evangelistic operations. Rohilcund is 
one of the north-west provinces, containing five million five 
hundred thousand population, of whom about one million one 
hundred thousand, or one fifth, are Mohammedans, and the 
great body of the rest Hindus. This province has about twelve 
thousand and ninety-seven square miles, being a little larger 
than Rhode Jsland and Vermont. It has about five hundred 
souls to the square mile. Bareilly is the chief city, and con- 
tains one hundred and two thousand souls. Moradabad and 
Shahjehanpore are the next largest cities, the latter having 
seventy-two thousand, and the former sixty-two thousand. 
Chandausi, at the junction of Alyghur branch and the main 
line of the Oudh and Rohilcund Railroad, contains forty thou- 
sand, and is one of the most important business centers. 
Twelve cities have from between twelve and fifty thousand ; 
twenty-seven from five to twelve thousand. Then Dr. Butler 
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took half of Oudh, or as much of it as lay between Rohileund 
and a line drawn north and south through the center of the 
city of Lucknow. That gave the mission a population of near 
four and a half millions more, making a grand total of more 
than eleven million souls taken under the care of the young but 
enterprising organization, for in all this vast field there was 
as yet no regularly organized evangelistic work. The field was 
open. The Macedonian cry was being answered by Methodists, 
and the followers of Wesley were unfarling the banner of 
Jesus and driving down their stakes in the very center of earth’s 
mightiest empire. The Gospel leaven in the center of the 
mighty lump must leaven the whole. That line north and 
south, through the center of Lucknow, could be no barrier to 
the followers of Him who said, “ Preach the Gospel to every 
creature ;” or of him who uttered the sentiment, ‘ The world 
is my parish.” And so they took all of Oudh. In 1871 and 
1872 Cawnpore and Allahabad were occupied. At the same 
time Methodism had spread from Nynee Tal, both ways, to 
Paori, and Palee, and Eastern Kumaon, and now threatens to 
swallow up Almorah. It has gone down to Bombay, has car- 
ried the outworks and some of the inworks of Calcutta, and 
taken everlasting possession of Madras. In these three last 
cities there are to-day more than one thousand Methodists. It 
has swept over into Scinde, and Poona, and Secunderabad, and 
Bangalore. On the 6th of last January it formally took posses- 
sion of the grand old city of Agra. Dr. Thoburn, next to Tay- 
lor the Evangelist of India, has gone to Dirgeeling, the Nynee 
Tal of Bengal. So-.that to-day the India Mission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church occupies a vast parallelogram across 
the center of India, whose corners are designated by the cities 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Nynee Tal; and whose 
sides are seven hundred miles in length, and within which 
are more than one hundred and fifty millions of immortal 
souls, 

God has thus given us the key to the conversion of the world. 
Brahmanism, Baddhiem, Mohammedanism, Parseeism, the su- 
perstitions of thirty centuries, must fall when India falls. The 
belief in the Vedas and the Koran can be obliterated between 
the presence of saved India and Christian Europe on the one 
hand, and China must unbind the feet of her daughters and 
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unshackle tne hearts of her four hundred millions, as India 


joins America in the conquest. 


ITS WORK. 


In Rohileund there are seven mission stations. In Bareilly 
there is a fine brick church. It cost 16,000 rupees. There is a 
membership of two hundred. Here is the Theological Seminary. 
It has thirty-two students, three professors, and an endowment 
of 128,000 rupees. The Girls’ Orphanage, numbering one hun- 
dred and sixty, divided into seven classes, and a fine hospital 
and dispensary, in which were three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-nine dispensary patients, and from which five thousand 
and twenty-one prescriptions were given last year, are situate 
here. Moradabad means not only a city of sixty-two thousand 
people, but a district of one million five hundred and seventy- 
four thousand four hundred and seventy-one acres, and four 
hundred thousand souls, in which we have seven preaclfers and 
one hundred and fifty members, five stations, the mission high 
school, and twenty-five others, containing one thousand scholars, 
a boarding-school, and a large dispensary. The new school 
building for the high school cost near 25,000 rupees, and has an 
American clock and bell. 

Shajehanpore has a native Church of ninety members. The 
Boys’ Orphanage contains one hundred and twenty boys and 
six boarders. And there is a Christian colony at Phanapore, 
and a large day school in the city. 

On the Budaon work are four hundred Christians, The work 
is carried on from eight different centers, each of which is un- 
der an exhorter, and in lieu of an exhorter, a teacher. The 
circuit is larger than an Annual Conference. Amroha Circuit 
contains six hundred square miles, and has one hundred and 
twenty villages in which reside native Christians. This is under 
a native member of conference. 

3ijnour is a flourishing field fifty miles from Moradabad. 
Sambhal is the Bethlehem of India. Here the last incarna- 
tion is to take place. But here Christ has already come, and 
srother Taylor’s 8 interpreter is doing a good work among the 
people. In Ondh, there is Lucknow, with its English and 
native Church; its press, which sent ont three million pages 
last year; its “ Witness,” with six hundred and fifty subscrib- 
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ers; its boarding-school, and its one thousand Sunday-school _ 
scholars. Cawnpore, in which is a flourishing English board- 
ing-school, opened in 1864, and an English and native Church, 
with five Sunday-schools. Allahabad, with its real live, self- 
supporting work. Roy Bareilly, Seetapore, Gondah, fields 
among the masses; and last, but not least, Agra, where already 
half a hundred Methodists “ praise God, from whom all bless- 
ings flow,” under the very shadow of the Zaj Mahal. In the 
Kumaon and Gurhwal District six stations are taken up. This 
district is about the size of Vermont, with a population of six 
hundred and thirty-four thousand five hundred and thirty-two. 
In Nynee Tal during the “ season,” from April to November, 
there is a good English congregation which gave last year 
326 rupees missionary money. There is also an encouraging 
native work. In Paori there is a good school. The natives in 
the mountains are much more independent than elsewhere, 
hence harder to reach and more firm when saved. So much 
for North India. 

What can we say of Bombay and Bengal? Does it need 
any thing more than that Methodism is firmly established in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Poona, Secunderabad, Bangalore, 
and that in less than three years the membership has run up 
from zero to one thousand and thirty-one; that in Calcutta a 
church is going up at an estimated cost of sixty thousand 
rupees, and that no public building in the city is large 
enough to hold the crowds that flock to the services? An 
old missionary, upon visiting Bombay, wrote: “ Method- 
ism here is alive, earnest, simple, self-supporting, and ag- 
gressive. There are many earnest workers, God is with 
them.” 

In Madras, Methodism numbers three hundred and fifty. 
Methodism in India is unity. The work is one. The mission 
is united. Those who think otherwise live twelve thousand 
miles away. Paul plants, Apollos waters, but God gives the 
increase. 


ITS MEN. 


There are fifty-one of them members of conference, fifteen 
of whom were raised up in India, and five of them natives. 
Our Conference has only seventeen less than the first Method- 
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ist Conference in 1744, after about the sarae number of years’ 
labor. Of the thirty-seven who came from America, one 
came from San Francisco, one from Boston, two from Canada, 
and six from Ohio. There are several bond fide Yankees, 
but in the eyes of Englishmen we all share alike that compli- 
ment. A writer in the Calcutta “ Evangelical Review” said 
of the American Methodists in India :— 


There is no doubt that our Methodist brethren are really in 
earnest about their work, and whatever peculiarities of dialect or 
of method may arrest attention, and possibly jar on the feelings of 
some, they thoroughly understand what they are doing and quite 
intend to do it. Nor is there any body of men more devoted than 
they are, though it must be added that their prayers would be 
equally fervent and effectual without the peculiar spasmodic, hys- 
terical noises that sometimes accompany them, which is also true 
of some others of their alleged characteristics, such as a certain 
deficiency in intellectual breadth and culture, a religious dialect 
and phraseology more turgid than precise, a too subjective self- 
conscious and emotional style of both speech and manner, a some- 
what oracular tone, reminding one strangely of papal infallibility, 
and a weakness for honorary titles. 


But in spite of the above, these men are bound to take In- 
dia for Christ. The men are in earnest, and from Nynee Tal to 
Madras India is finding it out. One is willing to be hanged in 
Hurtullah, another counts it joy to receive the stripes of a mob 
in Bombay, and another would die for Christ in Kerah Bhu- 
jera. Sir William Muir, who held for six years the highest ap- 
pointment anticipated by civilians in India, said at a public 
meeting that “no other men are doing or can do the work 
that the American missionaries are doing in India.” Where 
can you find such zealous, humble, self-sacrificing, earnest, holy 
men as Thoburn, Taylor, Parker, or Brown? And shoulder 
to shoulder stand such men, noble men, as Zahur-ul-Huqq, 
Hiram A. Cutting, Joel, and Ambica Charn Paul. 


ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Although India is the grandest mission field on the face 
of the round globe, yet it has its difficulties corresponding 
in magnitude with its advantages. Let us name some of 
them :— 
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1. There is a difficult language to learn. Much more so than * 
any of the languages of Europe. Its idioms are totally differ- 
ent from ours. It is a mixed language, and the usages of the 
different languages which enter into it have to be learned. It 
requires years of steady application, hard study, and continual 
practice, to become fluent. 

2. There is a wide breach between the missionaries and the 
natives, a lack of sympathy. The natives look upon us as 
belonging to the ruling nation. They fear, but do not love. 
One of the great questions is, How can a sympathy be created 
between the missionaries and the people? 

3. There is the massive force of Hinduism to contend with. 
The Hindus go in a body. They are bound together as a 
mighty unit by customs, laws, religion, and national feelings 
thirty centuries old, and they are as impregnable as a stone wall 
and as compact as a regiment of soldiers. 

4, There is a bad climate to contend with. From the 15th of 
April to the 20th of June it is very hot, the thermometer often 
over one hundred degrees in the shade, so that from eight in the 
morning to five in the afternoon it is dangerous to be out. 
From July to September it is very wet, sometimes the rain 
coming down in torrents for days. Then there is malaria and 
disease every-where, and the heat is but little abated and the 
oxygen has gone from the air, and life and energy are deficient 
in the body. 

5. There is caste to contend with. Caste is a monster. Custe 
is an ancient foe. Caste is like a mighty “living wall of human 
wood” between the missionaries and souls, Caste is cold, firm, 
tenacious, immovable. For a Hindu to break his caste is to 
break his heart, his fortune, and his neck. ‘ 

6. There is Mohammedanism to contend with. Moham- 
medans are bigots. They are the Pharisees of India. They are 
ignorant, zealous, proud, and insulting. 

7. There are ungodly foreigners to contend with. Hindus 
and Mohammedans are bad enough, but often we are opposed 
by the ungodly lives of those of our own race and language. 
The natives look at the ungodly, unsaved soldiers or civilians 
and say, “ There is a sample of what you want to make out 
of us.” 

8. There are the Eurasians. Often they never saw their 
Fovrtu Series, Vor. XX VIII.—6 
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fathers. They come of bad blood. The iniquity follows to the 
third and fourth generation. Generally they are a lifeless, de- 
ceitful, ignorant class, with all the shrewdness of their fathers, 
and all the corruption of their mothers. 

9. There is the Established Church, It is established in for- 
mality and deadness, and is fast going to Rome. 

10. There is Romanism itself. There are one hundred thou- 
sand Romanists in India. Many of them are worse than hea- 
thens. They have a very bad form, and none of the power, of 
godliness. 

11. There is a deadening, corrupting, paralyzing, heathen- 
ish atmosphere every-where. These are but a few of the 
difficulties. 

ITS STATISTICS. 


I. Cuurcn Property, Ero. 






































| Cuuron Property. | CoLLEcTIONS. 
Year l — 
" {Churees Value. —— Value. | Ee me } a Other. | $6 | Total. 
| igetika* | | 
SOBRE os cence | 10 | 10,780! 19 | 74,880 | 85,660 || 3,580, 200] .. | 8,780 
1B4.....5 ,....| 18 | 75,410 | 21 | 99,994 | 175,404 | 1,685] 6,688 | 1,168 | 9,486 
Tncrease....| 8 | 64,680 | 2 | 25,114 | 89,744 1d.1,895| 6,433 | 1,168 | 5,706 





N. B.—Amounts of money is given in rupees, To find dollars, divide by 2. 


II. Scuoots. 






























































Day-BcHOOLs. SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
Year. = 
A Vwamer| Terk |Samit| Gane | Hindus. | etae| Oot | ay [amber |e | 
4 i} 125 |3,906| 425 i 807 |43,739| 114 || 31] 92| 860 
1874....) 217 | 400 18,015! 757 | 83,8941 1,981 / 68,996] 72 || 196 | 993 | 5,438 
Ill. MemBersuHip, ETO. 
YRAR. Mem) Probati Local Preach’s. Total. Increase, Baptisms. 
ed ia scale 117 | 92 e | 28 Mi, 115 
et ee 1,853 1,401 40 | 8,294 8,076 520 








* Of these there were, in Northern India, 1,145 members, 778 probationers, 40 
local preachers, and 520 baptisms; in Bombay and Bengal, 708 members and 628 


probationers. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Race. 


Art. V.—THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE: 
ITS HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND DESTINY. 


In every period of history some single nation acts the leading 
part. The others, like the minor characters in a tragedy, circle 
around it, content to contribute to its success and share in its 
glory. Political power and the arts of civilization are for the 
tine being intrusted to this one; and while playing its destined 
rélein the great epic poem of human life, its sister races strug- 
gle in vain to surpass it, or yield to the decrees of Providence 
and acknowledge its superiority. 

Persia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, were each for centuries 
star actors of the highest excellence. They combined intellect- 
ual skill and physical force. The magnificent ruins in Asia ; 
the pyramids, temples, and monuments of Egypt; the literature, 
Jaws, and works of art of Greece and Rome; attest this. But 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, Rameses and the Ptolemies; the 
cultured worshipers at the shrine of Apollo and Minerva; 
Solon, Pericles, Socrates, and Plato; the twelve Cesars, rulers 
of the world; and the political and social systems which each 
represented, have passed off the stage. 

Another and a different race is now before us, one that is 
and ever has been distinguished for its energy, activity, love of 
individual liberty, and of national independence. From its 
composite ancestry and character, it is now called the Anglo- 
Saxon. Our own country is, perhaps, its most promising and 
vigorous representative. In sketching the history of a people 
whose infancy runs back two or three thousand years, authen- 
tic records are wanting; but the affinity of languages often 
enables the student to discover and bring to light the impor- 
tant, yet otherwise hidden, facts of a nation’s early life. The 
great antiquity of the Saxons compels us to resort to this 
source of information. 

The various languages of Europe naturally range themselves 
into three distinct families or classes, the Celtic, the Gothic, 
and the Sclavonic; each having characteristics peculiar to itself, 
yet showing a latent bond of union which indicates that they 
and the races speaking them had somewhere in the distant past 
a common origin. The cultivated nations of modern Europe 
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and of America are all of Aryan stock, or, as some writers call 
them, Japhetians, from Japhet, son of Noah ; but 4,000 years 
have made wide distinctions in language, character, and name 
between the different branches of this great mother race. San- 
skrit is, perhaps, the nearest to the Aryan of any language now 
known; and philological investigation traces back to that 
source roots of all modern cultivated tongues, and indicates that 
their origin is not only Asiatic, but Aryan. This view is con- 
firmed by the few passages of ancient history extant upon this 
point. Ail the witnesses we can summon from languages, 
from history, and from monumental stones, tell us that Europe 
was peopled by three great streams of population from Asia, 
which have come to be designated as the Celtic, the Gothic, 
and Sclavonic streams or races. 

The first of these three races was the Celtic, or Keltic. The 
origin of this name is doubtful. Some look upon the stem 
“ Cel,” or “Kel,” as a simple primitive word formed by a 
guttural and a lingual; some derive it from the Gaelic “ ceilt,” 
an inhabitant of the forest; others from the Welsh “elt,” a 
covert, or “celtiad,” one who dwells in a covert, or from 
“celu,” to hide; while others say that it is from the Latin 
“celare,” to conceal, and was given to them by the Romans 
because they concealed their habitations in the depths of the 
forests and in caves. Another writer illustrates the name by 
three Greek words meaning to conceal something from some 
one, and infers from this the antiquity of the happy, and often 
entertaining, faculty of narrating fictions, that some perverse 
minds have thought characterized the true Celt. Another 
authority says, that this habit results simply from a desire to 
please ; and hence, unlike a certain ancient Greek, the Celt is 
said to be given to saying things agreeable rather than things 
disagreeable though true. This race was afterward closely 
pressed upon by their more powerful, warlike, and ambitious 
Gothic successors, and they gradually retired and dwindled 
away upon the western shores of Europe and the British Isl- 
ands, till few are left except the inhabitants of the coast of 
France, the extreme northern Scotch or Highlanders, the 
Welsh, and the Irish. Their emigration from Asia is earlier 
than the historic period. It occurred before the invention of 
letters, when nations had no means, save vague tradition, of 
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treasuring up their story and handing it down to posterity. The 
arts and sciences among them were as yet hardly born; hence 
their exit from Asia or entrance into Europe was marked by no 
monuments that might, like those of Egypt, through their as- 
tronomical inscriptions, tell to the men of science, three thou- 
sand years afterward, the date of their erection. 

Races of men have great functions to perform in the drama 
of human life upon this globe; and when performed, they and 
their works, in the course of Providence, imperceptibly melt 
away. Their stronger and better elements are absorbed by 
their more vigorous and manly, I might say godly, successors ; 
while the weaker ones, being of no further use to humanity, sink 
away, and disappear in the sea of oblivion. The Celts, as a dis- 
tinctive branch of the human family, long since reached their 
climax, and are now too small in number to become again 
noted. Asan element, a factor, in the composition of races, 
they are of great value; but as a separate and independent 
result they have ceased to exist. 

The Gothic or Scythian immigrations came next. These were 
a bold, roving, nomadic people, who spread themselves over the 
mountains, and into the vast forests, plains, and marshes of 
Europe, till they occupied nearly the whole continent. This 
second stream is peculiarly interesting to us, because from its 
branches have sprung the Anglo-Saxons, the Lowland Scotch, 
the Danes, Norwegians, Germans, Lombards, Normans, and 
Franks; not only our immediate ancestors, but also those of 
the most celebrated nations of modern Europe. They made 
their appearance in Europe, according to Homer, Herodotus, 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemaius of Alexandria, about seven or eight 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

The third and last great influx was the Sclavonic. This 
has oceupied Russia, Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, and 

3ohemia; a race once possessed of great power and glory, 
for their very name is derived from the word “Sclava,” 
which in the original tongue meant “fame,” “glory,” or 
“renown.” If the Pan-Slavic dreams of the Muscovite states- 
men, to unite this whole race under one head and to develop 
and perfect it by a rigorous system of univefsal education, is 
ever realized, the Sclavs will have at some future period a great 


role to play. 
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But the next act in the world’s drama is cast for another peo- 
ple, and it does not require a prophet’s eye to discern that, for 
centuries to come, the Gothic nations are to lead the world in 
social, political, material, and intellectual progress. Of these the 
Anglo-Saxons, from the circumstances of their history and their 
enterprising character, are admirably qualified for the noblest 
destiny. Their history naturally divides itself into four periods. 

The first extends from their origin in Asia, about the year 
1000 B.C., or the date of the Temple of Solomon, to the estab- 
lishment of their power in England, A. D. 500. 

The second, from that time to the Norman conquest, A. D. 
1066. 

The third, from this epoch to the English revolution and the 
settlement of America, A. D. 1650. 

The fourth, from those two events to the present time. 

About 1,000 years before Christ a martial people of Aryan 
stock ruled the part of Asia about the Caspian Sea, and were 
generally designated in history as Scythians. They carried on 
wars against the Assyrians and the Medes. Some national 
difficulty, threatening if not producing civil war, arose among 
them about 800 B.C., and the younger branch, called the Sakai, 
moved west into Asia Minor, and into the part of Europe east 
and‘north of the Black Sea. They attacked the Persians, who 
then ruled Asia Minor, defeated Cyrus the emperor, captured 
the most fertile province of Armenia, named it after themselves, 
Sakasina, or the land of the Sakai, and made themselves entirely 
at home there. They became so celebrated that the Persians 
finally gave their name to all the Scythians, of whom, as we 
have stated, they were only a branch. 

Strabo and Pliny, at the beginning of the Christian era, speak 
of them as Sakai-Suna, or sons of Sakai, and the most distin- 
guished of the people of Scythia; and of this province as having 
from them taken the name of Sakasina. This important fact 
gives a locality to our early ancestors, and accounts for the 
Persian words, several hundred in number, that occur in the 
Anglo-Saxon Janguage. One writer says that Sakai-Suna became 
for ease of utterance contracted into Saksuna, and then into 

Saxon ; but this etymology of Saxon may be akin to the deriva- 
tion given in the “Diversions of Purley ” of “King Pepin,” 
from the Greek pronoun “ éo7ep.” 
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On entering Europe they, in the seventh century before 
Christ, attacked the Celts or Cimmerians the then occupants ~ 
of the country about the river Don, drove one part of them 
back into Asia, and the others west into the center of Europe, 
and took possession of their lands, The particular rank that 
they held among the Scythian tribes in their conquering prog- 
ress across Europe is now unknown; but we may justly in- 
fer that it was not unworthy their previous and their after 
history. We find them at the beginning of the Christian era 
inhabiting a small territory at the mouth of the river Elbe, 
composed chiefly of three provinces and three small islands ; 
and from dire necessity just beginning to learn the art of 
navigation, and to take to the sea for a livelihood. Within 
these narrow limits was contained a people whose descendants 
are now leading the world in commercial enterprise and _polit- 
ical and religious liberty. 

Such is the course of Providence, that empires the most ex- 
tended and formidable vanish like the morning mist; while 
tribes scarcely visible, like the springs of a mighty river, glide 
on to greatness. The largest of these islands was only twenty 
miles in length; and the most important one, and which con- 
tained the greater part of their wealth and a fine harbor, was 
still smaller. They called it Helgoland, or the sacred island ; 
for, having but one approach by sea, it afforded a safe retreat 
from their enemies, and was the favorite home of their gods. 
These, like Mars and Mercury, were the personification of man’s 
baser passions, and presided over war and plundering. No 
music was more grateful to them than the groans of slaughtered 
enemies; no offerings more acceptable than the trophies of 
the battle-field. In accordance with the spirit of that age, the 
glory of arms alone was sought by those who aspired to the 
favor of the gods or the honor of men. They, therefore, carried 
on a continual warfare with the neighboring tribes, but gained 
little, either in territory or wealth, till the Roman emperors 
conceived the idea of subjugating all the northern nations of 
Europe. This was a happy event for the Saxons, and, with a 
worldly wisdom peculiar to their race, they turned it to their 
advantage, and began at once to rise in the scale of power and 
influence. 

The Germanic tribes, whose territory lay between them and 
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Rome, being attacked by the more powerful and sanguinary 
legions of Italy, ceased to oppose them. Their isolated situa- 
tion secured them from danger, and they were quiet spectators 
of the fearful strnggle about them ; or else, at a favorable op- 
portunity, fell upon a weakened neighbor, struck a decisive blow, 
and annexed his lands and people to their own. This policy, 
however repugnant to the feelings of a Christian age, pervaded 
Europe at that time, and was especially practiced by the impe- 
rial tyrants of the city of Romulus, whose cruelty, inhumanity, 
and selfishness give a color of truth to their tradition that their 
founder had a she-wolf nurse. A surname from a country 
subdued was a charm that made its generals deaf to the calls of 
humanity ; and with an ignorant and degenerate populace, it 
was the surest passport to unlimited power. 

By the middle of the third century the successes of the Ro- 
mans were so rapid and great that they threatened the total 
subversion of the liberties of Germany. To prevent this these 
wild inhabitants of the woods formed, in the year 240, on the 
banks of the Rhine, that celebrated confederation, offensive and 
defensive, in which the peculiar denominations of each tribe 
were merged in the general name of Franks; which word, as 
well as the people it designates, has undergone changes uutil we 
now call it French. This confederation was a second fortunate 
event for the Saxons. 

The power of Rome now began to crumble. At home, civil 
wars were consuming the strength of the empire; abroad, its 
German enemies not only had many losses of property, life, 
and liberty to avenge, but they had learned the dangerous 
secret so weil illustrated in the late German war, that union is 
strength ; while the Romans, like the French in the same war, 
seemed bent upon demonstrating the opposite theorem, that 
discord is weakness. Ambitious of power and wealth, Rome 
had annexed, by mere brute force, without assimilating its ele- 
ments, so large a part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, that she 
was ready almost of her own weight to tumble to pieces, 

History teaches that no nation, spread over a wide territory 
and composed of heterogeneous and discordant elements, can 
long preserve its integrity. Homogeneity and harmony are 
essential to permanent national existence. 

The advantages of the Frankish league generated others of 
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like character, until the Roman Empire was overwhelmed by 
this accumulating torrent of enemies, and her western prov- 
inces were captured and parceled out among her rude spoilers, 
whose improved posterity now governs two continents. The 
Franks, from their locality, were placed in this long contest 
like a shield between the Saxons and Romans, and were com- 
pelled to employ all their resources against the imperial le- 
gions. This left the Saxons at liberty to take whatever course 
promised to contribute most to their own aggrandizement. 

A providential event, not originating from themselves, but 
from a Roman emperor who intended no such results, occurred 
at the close of the third century, which by directing the atten- 
tion of the Saxons to maritime exploits on a larger scale, with 
grander prospects, and to more distant countries than before, 
exerted an important influence upon their own destiny and 
that of Europe, and finally of America. 

The emperor Probus, harassed by the annual incursions of 
the barbarous hordes around the Eukxine, now the Black Sea, 
transplanted a large body of various tribe’, including Saxons, 
from the vicinity of the Elbe to that region to serve as a pro- 
tection against future inroads. But the attachment of mankind 
to the scenes of their childhood, and their ardent longing when 
in foreign lands for the country their relatives inhabit, where 
their most pleasing associations have been formed, where their 
individual characters have been acquired, and customs like 
their own exist, are feelings so natural to every bosom, and so 
common to every age, that it is not surprising that these exiles 
longed to return to their native wilds. Impelled by this desire, 
they seized the earliest opportunity of abandoning their foreign 
settlements and possessing themselves of the ships lying in the 
adjacent harbors; they formed the daring plan of sailing back 
to the Rhine, though they were more than two thousand miles 
distant by sea, with no chart, compass, or pilots, and ignorant 
of the many islands and shoals and currents of the Black and 
Mediterranean Seas. Compelled to land wherever they could 
for supplies, safety, and information, they ravaged the coasts of 
Asia and Greece. Arriving at Sicily; they attacked and plun- 
dered its capital with great slaughter. Beaten about by the 
winds, often ignorant where they were, seeking subsistence, pil- 
laging to obtain it, and excited to new plunder by the success- 
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ful depredations they had already committed, they carried their 
hostility to several districts of Africa, They were driven off 
that continent by a force sent for the purpose from Carthage. 
Turning toward Europe, they passed the pillars of Hercules, 
sailed out into the Atlantic Ocean, rounded the Iberian penin- 
sula, crossed the stormy Bay of Biscay, passed through the 
British Channel, and finally terminated their remarkable voyage 
by reaching their fatherland at the mouth of the Elbe. 

This wonderful expedition discovered to these adventurers and 
to their neighbors, to all, in short, who heard and had the courage 
to imitate, that from the Roman colonies a rich harvest of spoil 
might be gathered if sought for by sea. It removed the vail 
of terror that hung over distant oceans and foreign expeditions ; 
for these exiles had desolated every province almost with im- 
punity. They had plunder to exhibit sufficient to fire the 
avarice of every spectator. They had acquired skill which 
those who joined them might soon inherit. On land the Ro- 
man tactics and discipline were generally invincible; but at sea 
they were comparatively unskilled and weak. The Saxons 
perceived this, and immediately turned their whole attention to 
naval warfare. Like their American descendants, they were 
cunning and apt at whatever they undertook. Their navy be- 
came so effective in a few years that every country of Europe 
bordering on the sea had contributed to their wealth, and they 
annoyed the Roman commerce to such a degree that large 
fleets were fitted out against them, and an officer appointed by 
the Romans as early as the beginning of the fifth century styled 
“The Superintendent of the Saxon Shore.” These exploits had 
filled their island with wealth. 

At this early period, fourteen hundred years ago, we see begin- 
ning to manifest itself that commercial spirit which has always 
been a great element in Saxon prosperity both national and in- 
dividual. Their situation on the coast of Europe, near to fertile 
Roman provinces, yet remote enough to elude vengeful pursuit, 
and the possession of an island with a harbor so ample and yet 
so guarded as Helgoland, were in that age strong inducements 
to piracy. Their occasional service with the Romans or Franks 
—for they cared but little for whom they fought provided they 
acquired glory and booty—was admirably calculated to prepare 
them for such a life. It may be a little mortifying to our 
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national pride to trace our paternity to a nation of freebooters, 
but it is always safe to admit and stand by the truth; and besides, 
we can comfort our wounded self-esteem with the recollection 
that the Roman Republic, once so respected that to be even a 
“ Roman citizen” was a notable honor, sprung from a den of 
thieves, whose character was so bad that their only way to get 
wives was to steal them. 

The poverty and hardihood of the neighboring tribes poorly 
repaid the Saxons for expeditions by land, while their sea-girt 
home and skill on the water was ever inviting them to ravage 
the ocean. Their approach and retreat were so sudden and 
unexpected that they met with little opposition, and in their 
light and swift-sailing barks they easily escaped the clumsy 
Roman vessels, or else bought immunity from the unprincipled 
commanders of Rome by permitting them to share a part of 
their plunder. The Roman government at last discovered the 
maladministration of their admirals, and ordered the chief 
officer to be punished. But, trusting to his popularity and 
strength, he with his legions and ships joined the Saxons, and 
taught them all that the most celebrated nation then knew of 
the naval and military art. He was proclaimed Emperor of 
Rome, and paid the Saxons for their assistance by giving them 
permission to plunder with impunity every province that did 
not acknowledge his power. Sixty years afterward they aided 
another military aspirant for the “ Roman Crown” to gain 
his object by a similar alliance. 

Circumstances like these educated the Saxons for the em- 
pire of the ocean, and molded them, as by the plastic hand 
of Providence, to become a race that should excel not only in 
war, but in commerce, arts, knowledge, and fame, every other 
people. During the fourth century most of the nations north 
of the Rhine assumed their name and fought under their flag. 
They seduced or conquered many allies of the Franks, and at 
the fall of Rome were masters of the seas, and quite able to 
compete with any nation of Europe on the land. This ends the 
first period of their history. In a space of about fourteen hun- 
dred years, ending witi the fifth century, we have seen them 
spring up from the valley of the Caspian Sea, conquer and give 
their name to a part of Asia Minor, move into Europe, pass fif- 
teen hundred miles across it, become a great power on both 
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land and sea, and give ¢! ir name to the country on the Elbe, 
a part of which is still called the kingdom of Saxony. 

We now come to the second period, namely, the establish- 
ment of their power in England, and its continuance down to 
the Norman conquest. Their ambition was now about to ap- 
pear in a new field. They had often visited Britain in preda- 
tory excursions, and were known as a fearless race of warriors, 
ready to lend their swords to any enterprise that promised a 
rich reward. Therefore, when the Britons, abandoned by the 
Roman legions, found themselves a prey to the fierce and te- 
nacious Scots and Picts, they invited two Saxon princes, the 
reputed descendants of the god Woden, to come to their assist- 
ance. The invitation was readily accepted. Their fleets 
brought an army across the North Sea, and they soon con- 
quered the enemies of their new allies. But then, instead of 
going back to the Elbe, they thought the country a sort of 
new land of Canaan, flowing with milk and honey, and, as usual, 
made themselves at home in it, sent word to Saxony of the 
riches and fertility of Britain, and forming an alliance with 
the warlike Scots and Picts, whom they came to resist, they 
proceeded to reduce to subjection the Britons, whom they had 
engaged to protect. Reinforced by two neighboring tribes, 
called the Angles and Jutes, people of similar manners, cus- 
toms, and origin to their own, they subdued Britain after a 
struggle of one hundred and fifty years, divided it into eight 
kingdoms, and took the name of Anglo-Saxons. ‘Two of these 
kingdoms, Berenicia and Deira, were afterward united in one, 
making seven, or the Saxon Heptarchy. 

England seems to have been populated at first by the Celts, 
then visited apparently by the Phenicians and Carthagenians, 
and afterward occupied for nearly four centuries by the Ro- 
mans. It had derived from these successive inhabitants all 
the benefits that each could impart. But now it was possessed 
by a new kind of people, who had been gradually formed, amid 
the wars and vicissitudes of the Germanic continent, to man- 
ners, laws, and customs peculiarly their own, and adapted, as 
the great result has shown, to produce national and social insti- 
tutions superior to those of either Asia, Africa, Greece, or 
Rome. Our Saxon ancestors bronght with them for those 
times an elevated domestic and moral character, and the rudi- 
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ments of new political, juridical, and intellectual blessings. 
They laid the foundations of that national constitution, of that 
internal polity, of those peculiar customs, and of that vigor 
and directness of thought, to which the English-speaking races 
are indebted for the high social and political rank which they 
now hold. 

But as the Saxon power increased in Britain it declined on 
the continent. Charlemagne, at the close of the eighth centu- 
ry, became emperor of the Franks. He was to their armies 
what Alexander the Great was to the Macedonians, and Cesar 
to the Romans, and Bonaparte to the French. He organized 
and led their forces against the Saxons; and after one of the most 
obstinate and bloody wars that history records, they were con- 
quered in seven pitched battles, and lost their predominance 
on the continent, and have ever since acted a secondary, but 
not obscure, part among the Gothic States of Europe. 

Saxony is still a kingdom, though stripped of its ancient 
honors, and presents a people highly intellectual and culti- 
vated. Its nobles have been emperors of Germany, and from 
them have sprung some of the most illustrious princes of mid- 
dle Europe, princes who, by their activity, leagues, conquests, 
and love of independence, have done much for German civili- 
zation. Saxony has the honor of having given birth to Luther, 
the great reformer of Christianity ; and its chieftains of having 
supported and enabled him to carry through his emancipation 
of mind from the shackles of papacy. The rise of the Saxon 
nation on the continent has therefore been singularly propi- 
tious for human improvement. 

The Saxons were, indeed, in their early days, without the 
knowledge and culture of letters possessed by the effeminate 
and enslaved inhabitants of Greece and Italy; but there is 
an education of mind, distinct from the literary, which is 
gradually imparted by the contingencies of active life. In 
this, which is always the education of the largest portion of 
mankind, our Saxon ancestors were never deficient. They had 
been nurtured in the rugged school of adversity, and amid the 
wilds of Asia and Europe, or compassed by the stormy ocean, 
they had learned to meet unmoved the most appalling dan- 
gers, and had carved out for themselves a lofty name. On the 
transfer of their power to the Island of Britain they would, 
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in the midst of ease and luxury, have lost fortitude of charac- 
ter had not the ambitious rulers of the Heptarchy, each striv- 
ing to extend the limits of his own kingdom at the expense of 
his neighbor’s, kept it constantly exercised. Thus, their separa- 
tion into several independent States, though not conducive to 
refinement of manners and mental improvement, preserved 
and developed to a surprising degree the practical and active 
talents of the Saxens. But as the number of kings were di- 
minished by the fortunes of war or the accidents of life, the 
people underwent a corresponding change. Peace and plenty 
brought degeneracy and inefficiency. 

A nation that both believes and practices Christianity as 
taught by our Saviour can endure prosperity ; but without some 
such active, controlling, and elevating sentiment in the mass of 
the people, nothing but the rude trials, schooling, and spurs of 
adversity can help men and nations steadily on in the course of 
improvement. The majority of the Saxons were at this period 
worshipers of Woden and Thor; and the few that bore the 
name of Christians were scarcely worthy to be called disciples 
of Gregory, to whose benevolence they owed their conversion. 
He was passing through the slave-market of Rome one day, 
when the white skins, flowing locks, and beautiful counte- 
nances of some British youths standing there for sale drew his 
attention. Being informed that the dwellers in Britain were 
all of that fair complexion, and pagans, too, his heart was 
moved, and he exclaimed with a sigh, “ What a pity that such 
a beauteous frontispiece should cover a mind so void of inter- 
nal graces!”” When he heard them called Angles, “It suits 
them,” he said; “they have angel faces, and ought to be co- 
heirs of angels in heaven.” The name of their province, 
Deira, was so like the Latin words De ira (“from wrath”) that 
it seemed to his simple mind to imply that they onght to be 
snatched from the wrath of God. The harmony of their king’s 
name, Ella, with the idea then floating in his mind, completed 
the impression of the whole scene, and there burst forth from 
his pious lips the exclamation, “ Halleluiah! the praise of the 
creative Deity must be sung in these regions.” When Gregory 
became pope, one of his first acts was to send a body of mis- 
sionaries to the Saxon princes. But the religion they taught, 
besides being corrupted almost to idolatry by the forms and 
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image worship of the Church of Rome, was received by many 
of the heathen sages on the express condition that it should 
afford them greater worldly riches and honor than the worship 
‘of their gods of stone; hence its effect for a long time was 
little, if any, better than the paganism it supplanted. But God 
had a work for them to do, and he found them out in their 
degeneracy, and administered to them a tonic the benefit of 
which is felt even to this day. 

The vikings, or sea-kings, sometimes in English history 
called the Danes, of the same race as the Saxons, and pre- 
serving the manly virtues of the days of Hengist and Horsa, 
swarmed the ocean from the countries about the Baltic, and 
invaded Britain. These restless monarchs were a scourge to 
Europe for a century, and were universally detested for their 
cruelties. But their innate energy of character contributed an 
important element to Saxon greatness. 

Nations, like individuals, unless they are compelled to strug- 
gle in the battle of life, or are ruled by a high sense of duty, 
will fall into a moral and physical decline. -The history of 
most tropical countries so clearly demonstrates this, that we 
justly assume it is a blessing rather than a curse, that man, by 
the sweat of his brow, is compelled to earn his daily bread ; for 
where the fruits of the earth sufficient for his sustenance grow 
spontaneously, his mental and moral condition approaches that 
ot brutes. The Saxons were on the verge of a moral and 
national decline, when the invasion of the sea-kings, like a 
ecourge sent from God to chasten them for being untrue to 
themselves, awakened their energies, and impressed upon them 
the undying love of liberty and the freedom of the seas, char- 
acteristic of that lawless race. 

Perhaps we can form a clearer idea of the influence of the 
sea-kings upon the Saxons by a glance at some of their cus- 
toms. In the families of their princes, one of the male chil- 
dren only remained at home and inherited the government ; 
the rest were exiled tothe ocean, to wield their scepters amid 
the turbulent waters, or lose them. All men of royal descent 
who assumed piracy as a profession enjoyed the title of king, 
though without any kingdom or visible nation, with no wealth 
but their ships, no force but their crews, and no hope but in 
their swords. Never to sleep under a smoky roof, nor to 
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indulge in the cheerful cup around the social hearth, were the 
boasts of these watery sovereigns. While the eldest son ascended 
the paternal throne, the others, furnished with vessels fully 
equipped as their only patrimony, hastened, like petty Neptunes, 
to establish their kingdoms on the water. When death over- 
took them, the royal tomb of the viking was his ship, His 
lifeless form was laid out in state upon the quarter-deck, and 
his vessel with his body and arms was drawn ashore and buried. 
Some of these tombs on the coast of Norway have lately, after 
a thousand years of burial, been discovered. 

So honorable and lucrative was their profession at one period, 
that private individuals who possessed the means were eager to 
enter it. Parents were so anxious to have their children engage 
in this dangerous and malevolent occupation, that, at their 
death, they would order ali their wealth to be destroyed, except 
enough to enable their offspring once to hoist their sails on the 
deep in a well-equipped vessel Inherited property was de- 
spised. That affluence alone was esteemed which danger had 
endeared. No one was held truly noble, no one respected, who 
did not ravage the ocean in summer, and in winter return to 
his home with ships laden with booty. 

Trained in such a school, the sea-kings exhibited the ruder, 
sterner virtues in the highest perfection. To astubborn cour- 
age and unyielding will, they added a nobleness of bearing and 
suavity of manners that gained them friends among their 
enemies, and preserved their authority in England, though few 
in numbers, for a century and a half. The most powerful 
sovereign of this line, Canute the Great, was even a patron 
of learning and religion ; and, unlike most men, the more he 
enjoyed the favors of fortune, the greater was his morality and 
meekness of heart. He thought it not beneath the dignity of 
the ruler of six kingdoms to descend from his throne and teach 
his subjects lessons of humility. Under the labors and influ- 
ence of such sovereigns as Canute, and of Alfred the Great, 
the most distinguished king of the Saxon line, and one of the 
most remarkable men the world has produced, ignorance and 
idolatry began to vanish from the island, and give place to in- 
telligence and Christianity. Churches had been built, colleges 
founded, and teachers appointed for both. The nation began 
to feel the movings of a spirit that required a wider field for 
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action than the circle of this island, and the example and leader- 
ship of a king and nobility more imbued with the spirit of the 
rising Christian civilization than the Saxons. 

Britain was called by the Latin pvets “a country wholly 
cut off from the rest of the world.” But it was ordained by 
the great Ruler, without whose knowledge neither a sparrow 
falls to the ground, nor a change comes over a nation, that 
both for its own benefit and that of mankind it should for the 
future become intimately connected with the affairs of the 
world. Edward the Confessor having no issue, and influenced 
both by friendship for William, Duke of Normandy, and by 
admiration of his noble qualities, desired the British crown to 
fall to him. That powerful duke, while on a visit to Edward, 
had seen the wealth and fertility of the Saxon kingdom, and 
was nothing loth. When Edward died, William invaded . 
England with a fleet of three thousand vessels, carrying sixty 
thousand men well equipped, and officered by the most illus- 
trious nobles of Normandy, Flanders, Brittany, and France. 
At the battle of Hastings he conquered and killed Harold, 
the Saxon king, and mounted the throne of England. 

This was another fortunate event for the development of 
the Anglo-Saxons, otherwise the physical in their civilization 
would have overborne the intellectual and esthetic; and they 
would have been of a nature though strong, yet too coarse and 
uncultivated, for the highest eminence in an enlightened peri- 
od. As in architecture, the Doric column, though remarkable 
for simplicity and strength, is by no means so much admired 
in a polished age as the more beautiful Corinthian, with its 
fluted shaft and capital, adorned with acanthus leaves. The 
polite luxury of the Norman, though of the same Gothic race, 
presented a striking contrast to the less refined tastes of the 
Saxon. He loved to display his magnificence, not in huge 
piles of food and hogsheads of strong drink, but in large and 
stately palaces, rich armor, gallant horses, well-ordered tour- 
nameuts; banquets, delicate and toothsome, rather than abun- 
dant; and wines excellent rather for their exquisite flavor 
than for their intoxicating power. That chivalrous spirit 
which exercised so powerful an influence on the politics, morals, 
and manners of all the European nations, was found in the 
highest exaltation among the Norman nobles. Those nobles 
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were distinguished for their graceful bearing and insinuating 
address, for their skill in negotiation, and for a natural elo- 
quence. It was the boast of one of their historians that the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. Saxon 
civilization without the Norman element might be compared 
to a huge Gothie structure of unhewn granite: with it, those 
majestic but naked halls, though still Gothic, are filled with 
all the refinement of art, and the comfort of social life. By 
means of the continental possessions which William brought to 
the British Crown, and through the system of diplomacy which 
afterward, in the fifteenth century, sprang up, a door was 
opened for Anglo-Saxon enterprise to wield great influence in 
the national affairs of Europe. Their power came to be felt 
at every court on the continent. Their armies gathered laurels 
in every country, and their fleets on every sea; while they 
themselves, protected by their wooden walls, as their navy 
is called, have almost forgotten that Albion’s soil has been 
thrice possessed by victorious invaders: Romans, Saxons, 
Normans. 

At this point let us take a hasty survey of the civil polity of 
the Saxons at the time of the Norman conquest. Society was 
divided into four distinct grades :— 

First. The king, who till a late period was elective, though 
birth and the wishes of the deceased sovereign were generally 
followed. 

Second. The nobles, or thanes. These were of two classes: the 
king’s thanes, who held land of him and attended him at court, 
and the ordinary thanes, or manorial lords. Any man could 
be admitted to this second class of thanes who had made three 
long sea voyages in his own ship, or who owned five hundred 
acres of land and had a chapel, a kitchen, a hall, and a bell; 
though these factitions thanes were by no means so much re- 
spected as those of generous blood. The term thane after the 
conquest was discarded for that of baron. 

Third. The freemen. These were of two classes, the soemen, 
or those who had a permanent lease of the land on which they 
lived, and the ceorles, or tenauts-at-will. 

Fourth. The slaves, which were by far the most numerous 
grade, and were also of two kinds: the household slaves and 


the farm slaves. 
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The Saxons were always ruled by a king, though he had ‘but 
little power beyond the will of the thanes. There was this rad- 
ical difference between the governments of Greece and Rome 
and those of the Gothic tribes. In the former the State was 
every thing, the individual nothing: the State was thought 
to have a perfect right to the property, liberty, and even life, 
of its citizens. In the latter the individual was every thing 
and the State comparatively nothing: all rights were thought 
to exist, to inhere by nature in the individual ; and the State 
could demand nothing from him for public use without giving 
him an equivalent. Here we find the fundamental principle 
of civil liberty; that principle which has been so carefully 
guarded in the English and in all the Anglo-American consti- 
tutions, and which was so happily and tersely expressed by Jef- 
ferson in the Declaration of Independence. Our rude Saxon 
ancestors, though under a kingly government, had more real lib- 
erty, and a more just appreciation of the true dignity of man, 
than had the polished citizens of the republics of the Mediter- 
ranean. - The legislative authority was vested in the witena- 
gemote, or assembly of wise men, which was composed of three 
classes: the prelates, the aldermen, and the wites, or men of 
wisdom, The aldermen held office during life, and were chos- 
en not on account of rotundity of person, or natural tendency 
to steal, but, as the etymology of their name indicates, for their 
age and experience in affairs, To obtain a seat in the witena- 
gemote, unless by reason of nobility, a man was required to 
possess forty hides of land, or about five thousand acres. The 
members were by law secure in their persons, in going to and 
returning from Parliament, “except they were notorious 
thieves and robbers.” At their elections suffrage was oblig- 
atory and compulsory, and failure to attend and vote was 
punished as a neglect of public duty. 

For the administration of justice, and the preservation of 
good order, the community was divided into counties, hun- 
dreds, and tithings. The latter consisted of ten householders, 
and the presiding officer was called a tithing-man. Each 
member of the tithing was, in a certain degree, responsible for 
the behavior of the other nine members. Crimes committed 
within the precincts of a tithing were charged against it, unless 
the members of the tithing discovered the offender, or could 
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get twelve men, three from their own number, and three from 
ach of three adjacent tithings, to declare upon their oaths that 
they believed the tithing innocent. This seems to be the origin 
in English history of trial by a jury of twelve men, one’s peers 
or equals. From the tithing there was an appeal to the hun- 
dred, from that to the county, and, in important cases, from that 
to the king. In these courts the weight of evidence was de- 
termined not so much by the character of the testimony as 
by the number’ of witnesses, and when this would not decide 
the cause they had recourse to the ordeal. The ordeal was of 
two kinds: boiling water for the common people, and red-hot, 
iron for the nobility. If the accused took up a stone sunk to 
a certain depth in the boiling water, or carried the red-hot 
iron a certain distance without burning his hand, he was pro- 
nounced innocent; if otherwise, guilty. Sometimes cold water 
was used, and then if the accused sunk, he was innocent; if he 
swam, guilty. Another peculiar feature of their criminal juris- 
prudence was that all punishments were by fines, one third 
of which went to the judge, and the rest to the king. 

It was thought highly conducive to the ends of justice to 
give a part of the fine to the judge, that he might be the more 
vigilant in ferreting out crime. Every thing, from the king’s 
head to the tooth of a slave, had its price. By the Anglian 
law the value of the king’s head was £1,300, that of a prince 
£650; a bishop’s or an alderman’s £350, a sheriff’s £175, a 
elergyman’s £87, and a ceorle’s £21. A wound of an inch 
long under the hair one shilling, on the face two shillings ; and 
whenever the criminal refused or was unable to pay his fine, 
he was given over to the injured party or his relatives, to be 
punished as they thought best. Church and State were united, 
both while the nation was pagan and when it became Chris- 
tian. And the same body, the witenagemote, raised revenue 
for both, and down to the year 960 settled all disputes among 
theclergy. Theft and robbery were so common, until restrained 
by the laws of Alfred the Great, that all transfers of property 
above the value of twenty pence were invalid unless executed 
in open market and before witnesses. 

Convinced that intelligence in the rulers was essential to 
liberty and happiness, every one who possessed two hundred 
acres of land or more was required to send his children te 
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school ; and inability to read and write incapacitated a man~ 
for important office. Their language was noted for its sim- 
plicity, strength, and expressiveness. The primitive words 
were chiefly monosyllabic, and the others were formed by 
uniting two or more of these, giving to each syllable a mean- 
ing. This feature shows itself especially in their proper names, 
of which, till the eighth century, each individual had but one, 
and that often indicative of his character or disposition. Some 
of them translated would read lion-man, tiger-man, lamb-man, 
noble-man, war-man, blacksmith, woodman, acre-man, etc., 
etc. Surnames were very rare till after the Norman conquest, 
but William introduced them to build up and perpetuate an 
aristocracy. He also changed the law of inheritance so as to 
make the real estate descend to the oldest son, while, by the 
Saxon law, the land was divided equally among all the male 
heirs of the deceased. 

The present English language, composed as it is of words 
from at least twenty-six different languages, is yet five eighths 
Anglo-Saxon, and in these five eighths are found nearly all the 
terms of common life. We scold, swear, pray, and utter our 
proverbs in Saxon. Proverbs are to a tongue what the knots 
are to a pine-tree, they contain its marrow and essence; and 
when all else is rotted away, and gone back, as it were, to 
dust, the very fatness and essential oil of the language live in 
its proverbs. The great expressiveness and force of their lan- 
guage was caused by its abounding in specific terms, most of 
which we still retain, while our generic terms are from the Latin 
and Greek. To inflict a castigation is Latin; while to beat, 
baste, bite, bruise, box, brain, cuff, fist, cane, cleave, clip, cut, 
carve, cudgel; to prick, pound, nail, nip, goad, hide, maul, 
lick, strap, drub, knock; to foot, kick, gripe, grind, poke, 
. nudge, elbow, ding, dint, rap, strike, whip; to wound, thrust, 
stick, thwack, thrash, smite, smash, squeeze, swinge, swingle, 
and switch, about fifty in all, each giving the kind of blow 
laid on, are Anglo-Saxon. It is the Saxon element which 
gives such beauty and power to the style of the English Bible, 
and of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, and in ovr own country, 
Webster. That vigor and utility of thought which character- 
izes the Saxon race requires this style for its expression. It 
is terse, concise, clear, and strong. Every American scholar 
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should cultivate it. In this age of steam, electrivity, and 
science, we have not time for the ponderous sentences and 
choice Latinity of the style of Dr. Johnson. 

The prevailing vice of the Saxons, one which ran through 
every rank of society from the king to the meanest slave, 
and one which their descendants in too great a degree inherit, 
was beastly drunkenness. The ale-house was among them al- 
most a sacred place, and quarrels arising there were more 
severely punished than elsewhere. The lust for strong drink 
might justly be called the national curse of the Saxons. The 
dram-shop or corner groggery is, I believe, still an institution 
in every Anglo-Saxon country. When they conquered the 
Medes, in the sixth century B. C., Astyages, the king, gave 
them a great feast, made the leaders all drunk, slew them, and 
then fell upon their army and drove it out of his kingdom. 
Drunkenness was the greatest obstacle to their development, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, and may even be enumerated 
as one of the chief causes of their defeat by William of Nor- 
mandy, for they spent the night before the battle of Hastings 
in riot and excess, while the more prudent Normans devoted 
it to sleep and prayer. 

From this sketch of the political and social condition of the 
Anglo-Saxons at the time of the Norman Conquest, let us pass 
to the changes introduced by the Normans. Surnames and the 
law of primogeniture have already been spoken of. But the 
most important innovation was the feudal system. This sys- 
tem had already spread over the continent, but its influence 
was hardly felt across the British Channel till William the 
Conqueror divided the island among the officers of his army, 
and made them feudal lords. Under this system all land 
was supposed to belong to the king as superior lord. The 
barons held of him, the knights of the barons, the esquires 
of the knights, and the farmers of them. These last paid 
their rent in the products of the soil; the others, in personal 
services, as military attendants. The greatest deference was 
paid to superiors ; and woman, who before, by Saxon husbands 
and parents, had been bought and sold, was now treated with 
the highest respect, nay, I might say, almost worshiped ; for 
the Christian knight bowed the knee to his “ faire ladye,” and 
would suffer as much to vindicate her alleged ineffable beauty 
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against all doubting knights, as he would to redeem the “ Holy 
Sepulchre” from the hands of the infidel. 

Ruled by these sentiments, the social condition of Britain 
rapidly improved. Law, before a rude tradition, now became 
a science, to excel in which required much learning ; hence, for 
several centuries, the clergy were the lawyers. Another 
change was the introduction of the Norman language, and the 
attempt to make it supplant the Saxon. It soon prevailed at 
court, and among the higher classes, and would have uprooted 
the Saxon had not the native strength and expressiveness of 
the latter been too powerful for the polished periods of the 
former. After a long struggle the two coalesced, forming our 
present incomparable English; a language equal to the Ger- 
man for poetry and metaphysics, not excelled by the French for 
precision, and superior to both in copiousness and variety. 

After the Norman Conquest, the next great event in Anglo- 
Saxon history is the English revolution, The wars with 
France, and the bloody civil contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, had broken the strength of the nobility ; 
and, at the close of the sixteenth century, they were no longer 
able, as in the days of King John, to compel the crown to re- 
spect the rights of the people. The lords, unlike the sturdy 
Barons of Runnymede, who in 1215 extorted from the king 
the Magna Charta, saw in silence and submission royalty de- 
clare itself absolute. At this period there was a general tend- 
ency of power throughout Europe to centralization. The 
republics of Italy, Florence, and Genoa had fallen; the 
democratic spirit was crushed. The sentiment of personal 
independence, and personal liberty, which characterized the 
Gothic tribes, especially the Saxons, and which has contrib- 
uted so much to the efficiency of moderate civilization, was 
not then strong enough to oppose the strides of despotism. 

From the effect of the Crusades and the consequent reorgan- 
ization of society, the old feudal and municipal liberties were 
lost, and new governments had arisen, more regular, centralized, 
and despotic. But no period exhibited a greater physical and 
mental activity than the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled, America discovered, gun- 
powder and printing invented. Painting in oil had filled 
Europe with masterpieces of art, and engraving had multiplied 
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and diffused them. The literary and scientific world was 
illumined by such lights as Cervantes, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
Kepler, Descartes, and Bacon. The Retormation had achieved 
the freedom of human reason, so that at the same time that 
political and civil liberty was crushed in Europe, the right of 
free inquiry and general emancipation of mind prevailed also 
and brought on a healthful reaction. 

The Anglo-Saxon race naturally and logically, from the ele- 
ments that composed it, was the first to assert the rights of 
man. A struggle began in England between the people and 
mind on the one hand, and the king, nobility, and wealth on 
the other. The result of the contest, as might be expected 
with a people possessing the courage, energy, and perseverance 
of our Saxon ancestors, was in favor of liberty. 

But the Anglo-Saxon race would by no means have been able 
to act its rightful part in the grand drama of the world if con- 
fined to the narrow limits of England, or restrained by kingly 
rule and the law of primogeniture, which concentrated wealth 
in the hands of the few. A wider field, a freer government, a 
more equal distribution of property, were essential to the de- 
velopment of their energies and the growth and ripening of 
the fruits of that sentiment of personal independence, of indi- 
vidual liberty, which to them was coeval with their existence 
as a nation, or even as atribe. The settlement of America, and 
her separation from the mother country at our Revolution, gave 
them these. The one opened a new world for their enterprise, 
and made every man the architect of his own fortune; the 
other relieved them from an hereditary aristocracy, a State 
Church, and the burdens which monarchy and manners and 
customs, the relics of a decayed system of civilization, the 
feudal, entailed upon them. Their history for the past century 
is our history and that of our mother country. It is familiar 
to us all. The Declaration of Independence, the War of the 
Revolution, Washington and the cluster of great names that 
make the most brilliant constellation in our political firma- 
ment; the Articles of Confederation, the Federal Constitution, 
that most perfect political document that ever emanated from 
the mind of man, and under which we have prospered beyond 
reasonable desire; the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and 
the wonderful expansion of the British empire through her colo- 
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nies and conquests till it compasses the globe, are all known to 
the boy of the free common school. I need not recount them. 
And last, but not least, the great war for the rights of man 
which our generation, by the blessing of God, has had the singu- 
lar good fortune to wage, has removed from our country, from 
all countries where our speech is the mother tongue, the last 
great relic of barbarism, and the last great bar to Anglo-Saxon 
progress, human slavery, and permits the American Anglo- 
Saxon race to follow without hinderance its instinets of freedom 
and human rights, and to achieve its high destiny. 
“The Eastern nations sink, their glory ends, 
And empire rises where the sun descends.” 

There is an old Anglo-Saxon proverb, “ Blood will tell.” It 
tells constantly in their history, and will continue to tell till 
the race has done its work. The strength of this strain of 
blood is manifest in the fact that it crosses with all cognate 
races, and takes up and absorbs their good qualities without 
losing its own identity, or failing to manifest and obey its own 
characteristics. It survived the contact with the Medes and 
Persians without becoming enervated. It sustained itself in a 
thousand years’ journey with other Goths across the continent 
of Europe to the mouth of the Elbe uncrushed. It mingled 
with the Romans and Franks, and the older Celts of Britain, 
without loss. It swallowed up and incorporated into itself the 
vikings and Danes, but threw off their freebootery. It came 
out all the purer and better from passing under the Normans. 
In America it unites with the Celt, the German, the Swede, 
and the Norwegian, and still remains the same, only improved. 
These other races, and the languages they speak, in a few gen- 
erations disappear in the Anglo-Saxon American, who is now, 
and bids fair to be for centuries to come, the best composite, 
harmonious development and the highest perfection of hu- 
manity. It carries its language, its laws, its institutions with 
it around the world, and by dint of their good qualities makes 
them prevail. Australia is becoming a new Anglo-Saxon con- 
tinent ; New Zealand, a new Britain. Africa is being encir- 
cled as with a string of pearls by Anglo-Saxon colonies. A 
few thousand countrymen of the Christian and Saxon soldier, 
Havelock, rule one hundred and fifty millions of East Indians, 
and to them China and Japan have opened their doors. Two 
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hundred and fifty years ago they numbered but three millions, 
a hundred and fifty years ago seventeen millions, fifty years 
ago thirty-four millions, to-day ninety millions: in America 
forty millions, in England thirty millions, and in the rest of the 
world twenty millions. 

This race does not possess the polish and vivacity of the 
French, but, with a rougher exterior, it has more real nobleness 
of heart, weight, and fixedness of purpose. Inferior in ability to 
analyze, to split hairs between west and north-west sides, to 
determine with mathematical precision the difference between 
nothing and its next-door neighbor, it far excels in power of 
generalization, in ability to seize upon the strong points, the 
great landmarks of truth, and to look at things with a practical 
eye. Without the sprightliness of the Italian, or the cold 
taciturnity of the German, the Anglo-Saxon occupies the 
golden mean, his risible not sufficiently excitable to endanger 
his buttons, nor yet so inflexible as to delay his laugh, like the 
Hollander, till the day after the joke. Energetic, shrewd, cal- 
culating, he will hew out a home and make a fortune where 
another race would dwindle away or get a bare livelihood. 
In ingenuity and powers of invention he would seem by some 
crossing of the blood to have inherited the skill of Archimedes, 
who burned the enemy’s ships about Syracuse with his sun- 
glasses, and that of Dedalus, the personification of Grecian 
art and mechanics, who escaped from the Cretan tyrant on 
wings of his own construction. He does not, like his Teutonic 
cousin, spend years meditating upon some abstruse principle of 
metaphysics—he is too much of a utilitarian for such fruit- 
less investigations—but he gives his thoughts to the more im- 
mediate well-being of society. He sees a world full of things 
to do and but a short time todo them. From the school-room 
he plunges directly into business or politics. Of too active a 
temperament to be burdened with flesh, he is nervously think- 
ing how he may make his own fortune excel that of his neigh- 
bor, or his nation surpass all others in wealth and power; or, 
perhaps, like his ancestors of the sixth century, he may be de- 
vising a scheme to relieve an adjacent country of a rich slice of 
territory and annex it to his own, without absolutely violating 
the law of nations. An ardent lover of the rights of man, he 
is a turbulent subject, but a good citizen. In war he has not 
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the wild enthusiasm which inspired the soldiers of Napoleon, 
but he goes into the contest with a fixed will to win. He 
may not storm a redoubt, but he can fight a three days’ battle. 

Physically, the Anglo-Saxons are hardy, muscular. active, and 
energetic ; mentally, clear, cool, shrewd, enterprising, and ambi- 
tious. From the necessities of their very nature they are friends 
of political and religious liberty, and enemies of tyrants, whether 
spiritual or temporal. Their mission demands for its fulfill- 
ment free government, free and universal education, a free 
Church, and one that recognizes man as a being gifted with 
reason and a free will. Ifthe race be true to itself, if it fulfills 
the high destiny which the Divine hand seems to have marked 
out for it, then, when its cycle shall have been completed and 
its record made up, future races will look back upon its period 
as the brightest in human history. 





Art. VI.—ORGANIC METHODISM. 


METHODISM, now well advanced in the first half of its second 
century, has fairly achieved for itself a recognition among the 
not inconsiderable elements of the civilization of the times. Its 
presence and power must be taken into the account as a factor 
in all our social and religious problems. Whether it shall be 
accounted a wholesome development of spiritual growth and 
activity, or a fungus upon the body of Protestantism, its exist- 
ence cannot be ignored, nor can its influence be disregarded. 
A noticeable share of the most active religionists of English- 
speaking Christendom confess their connection with it, and 
beyond its own organism its influence is detected, giving its 
character and expression to the evangelical Christianity of the 
age. <A fact of so much importance deserves the study of the 
thoughtful on account both of itself and of its indubitable 
influence upon the immediate future. We propose, therefore, 
to devote a brief space to the examination of the spirit and the 
organic form of this notable social and religious force. 

Of its substance and being various accdunts, with descriptive 
definitions, have been given. The characterization of a “ Meth- 
odist ” by the founder of the system agrees with the definition 
of Methodism by Chalmers, as “ Christianity in earnest,” and 
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with the statement of another eminent non-Methodist authority, 
that it is “the noblest development of modern Christianity ;” 
and its best Methodistic delineator, in the same spirit, styles it 
as “the religious movement of the eighteenth century.” But 
though it stands out distinctly in its proper individuality, there 
is nothing really new or strictly peculiar about it. Spiritual 
religion is certainly not a gift or experience of modern times, 
and even the peculiar religious phenomena that distinguish 
this body is as old as Christianity; its fullness of spiritual 
power, rendering it specifically intense, demonstrative, and 
fruitful of good works, alone distinguishes it. 

That of which we have now to write came into being on that 
memorable evening when, in a company of fellow-seekers in 
the little room in Aldersgate-street, London, John Wesley, as 
he himself declares, felt his heart “strangely warmed,” and at 
once found his spirit lifted into a frame of unwonted peace, 
from which time he was enabled, as never before, to walk by 
faith, and to have power over the forces of temptation. Others, 
no doubt, in all the ages of the Church, had in numberless 
cases experienced the same grace; Lut only in this instance did 
it grow into the forms and organism of which we now write, 
and which we call by the complex name of Organic Method- 
ism. When, immediately after that event, the two Wesleys 
and a few others were drawn together by the aflinities of a 
kindred faith and experience, the organism was begun, though 
as yet only in its crudest and simplest form, without design on 
their part, and certainly without the most remote suspicion 
“whereunto this thing would grow.” The spirit of vital god- 
liness, of which they had been made partakers, awakened them 
to new zeal, and called forth their efforts to bring others into 
the same experience; and as converts increased they were 
naturally drawn toward each other, so forming an association 
of spiritually-minded persons. Thus, without design or con- 
scious method, and without any extraordinary providence, but 
simply by the natural outworkings of the newly-awakened 
spiritual life, Methodism, which is but a name for that life, 
became organic. 

“The genesis of Methodism,” says Stevens, “was evangel- 
ical life, and in theology its chief concern was witli those doc- 
trines which are essential to personal religion.” Wesley, in 
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one of his Conferences, in answering the question, ‘“‘ What was 
the rise of Methodism?” traces its growth from the discovery 
‘made by himself and his brother in reading the Bible, that it 
required of all ‘ inward and outward holiness,” and that this 
gracious state of the soul was attained only by evangelical 
Jaith, and that, in the order of sequence, justification preceded 
sanctification or regeneration. ‘ But still holiness [a vital, 
transforming, and consciously realized religious experience] 
was our point—inward and outward holiness.” And having 
themselves received such grace, they at once declared it to all 
who would hear them; and to those who came to them for 
spiritual instruction and consolation they became of necessity 
spiritual guides; and thus was developed the primary condi- 
tions of a Church according to the terms set forth in the “ Ar- 
ticle,’—“ A congregation [or association] of faithful [or regen- 
erated] men, in which the pure word of God is preached.” In 
this form the work began, and from that point it went for- 
ward. “Then God thrust us out to raise up a holy people.” 
Had the Churches of Great Britain at that time been in a 
condition to attract to themselves these newly-quickened souls, 
and to feed and cherish their new life by the word and ordi- 
nances of the house of the Lord, there never could have been 
such a phenomenon as Organic Methodism, for these would 
have been at once absorbed by them, and assimilated into their 
unity. This seems also to have been the result anticipated by 
the chief agents of the work ; but God saw otherwise. A new 
agency was required to direct to their highest efficiency those 
newly-awakened spiritual forces, and a new and simpler organ- 
ization, which should at once safely direct and yet hinder as 
little as possible their free working. Their low spiritual con- 
dition disqualified the Churches of the land, whether the Es- 
tablished or the Dissenters, for carrying forward the work of 
spiritual quickening which the divine merey was preparing for 
the people of the kingdom, and which was destined at length 
to reach out to the whole world. A new organism was needed, 
and in due time, and by a steady course of development, not 
without pains and labor, it was produced—imperfect at first, 
but tending to maturity; and long before its chief promoters 
were willing to accept it as such, it stood forth in completed 
Churchhood. Its minority was protracted during the long 
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life-time of its founder, and even later its habits of subjection 
seemed to make it afraid to assert its own proper character. 

Wesley’s title to be called “the greatest of ecclesiastical 
legislators,” (Buckle,) with “a genius for government not in- 
ferior to Richelieu,” (Macaulay,) rests much more in his prac- 
tical wisdom, shown in yielding to the immediate requirements 
of his work, than in any remarkable foresight as to its tenden- 
cies and certain results. There was, in fact, a perpetual con- 
flict between his theories and his practices, in which the latter 
usually prevailed. ‘ He devised no system,” we are told, but 
he permitted one of large proportions and marked characteris- 
tics to grow out of the work of which he was, under God, the 
chief agent. Quite probably “he knew not to what his meas- 
ures would come,” and it is equally evident that he cared less 
for the distant outcome than for the present success in “ rais- 
ing up a holy people; ” and yet he was unquestionably “ anx- 
ious about the future,” as he saw his work expanding into ec- 
clesiastical proportions under his hand. Because he so wished, 
he said “The Methodists were not raised up to form a sect,” 
and yet he saw them become precisely that thing through his 
own management. “ He lived and died loyal [after a fash- 
ion] to the Church of England,” and yet he organized, under 
its very shadow, the most formidable division in its own body 
that has ever occurred. In his heart, and by virtue of the spir- 
tinal forces that impelled him, and despite his unreasoning and 
unconquerable devotion to the Established Church of England, 
Wesley, having first received in himself, and afterward set in ac- 
tion, the vital forces that naturally tend to crystallize into gen- 
uine Churchhood, afterward provided for the organization of the 
persons so renewed by the divine Spirit into a simple, but real 
and thorough, Church organism. And yet, having originated 
a wide-spread and numerous “ congregation of faithful men,” 
he sought through all his life-time to keep it in leading-strings 
and to dwart its development; and such was his dread of com- 
pleting his own work, so manifestly given to him by God, that 
dying more than fifty years after its inception, he left it in 
almost chaotic disorder. 

Wesley’s “ Societies ” — associated bodies of regenerated 
persons, brought together for purposes of spiritual edification — 
were, beyond all question, real Churches, after the New Testa- 
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ment model, and fully answering to the definition of “the 
Church ” found in the Articles of Religion. Of these, certain 
-ministers of the Church of England—and at first only such— 
became teachers and pastors, and thus the two great factors 
of a true Church were present: first, a congregation of be- 
lievers; and, second, the divinely ordained teachers and ordi- 
nances of the house of God. As soon as these things were ar- 
ranged, the Churchhood of Methodism was a realized fact. After 
this, when, in response to the requirements of the case, teachers 
and pastors, though not “ ecclesiastically qualified,” were em- 
ployed—being recognized and steadily occupied in their spirit- 
ual vocation—they too became genuine ministers of Christ’s 
Gospel, and “messengers to the Churches,” effectually ap- 
pointed, “ for the edification of the body of Christ.” 

When St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “Christ sent me, 
not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel,” he by necessary im- 
plication subordinated, as a ministerial function, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments to the authoritative preaching of the 
word; and since in such a case the greater implies the less, 
whoever is called, whether by Christ or the Church, to the min- 
istration of the word, is also, @ fortiori, authorized to perform 
any of the minor offices of the pastorate. When, therefore, Mr. 
Wesley had accepted and appointed certain men to preach the 
Gospel in his Societies and elsewhere, he recognized them as 
Christian ministers, and as such they possessed all the functions 
of that office. It may have been expedient, for prudential rea- 
sons, that they should, for a time, abstain from the exercise of 
some of the minor functions of their ministry; but in doing so 
they did not disclaim the right to these: and in the earnest 
demand of the people for the sacraments at the hands of their 
religious teachers, and the confessed sympathy of the preachers 
with them in making this demand, we have the only conditions 
required for the instituting of perfected pastoral relations. It 
is evident, also, that in this view those preachers met with 
almost entire unanimity ; nor does it appear that Mr. Wesley 
himself ever denied that they had this right, though he desired 
that its exercises should be held in abeyance.* 

The organic individuality and gennine ecclesiastical char- 

* In John Pawson’s Memoir of Dr. Whitehead (an unpublished manuscript) are 
found some remarkable passages on this subject. It should be noted that Paw- 
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acter of Mr. Wesley’s “ United Societies ” was fairly developed 

during the first decade after his great spiritual transformation 

—a fact which forty years of restraints and dwarfing could not 

reverse. Their Churchhood was defective in nothing, except 

in their practical disuse of a part of their ministerial functions 

by the preachers, and their denial to their people of what was 

due to them at the hands of their accepted religious guides and 

instructors. In 1750 the ecclesiastical character of the associ- 

ated body of “the people called Methodists ” differed in no 

essential feature from the same body as it was at the decease 

of its great founder, and those who after that event drew them- 
selves still more closely together were the now recognized 
predecessors of the British Wesleyan Church of the present 
time—a body whose truly Churchly character needs no defense. 
It was not by any formal act of ordination that the ministers 
of that Church, during almost a hundred years, were recog- 
nized, and yet they were accepted by each other, and by those 
to whom they ministered, as called of God, and qualified by 
the Holy Spirit for their great work. Respecting Mr. Wes- 
ley’s restraints, laid upon his preachers as long as he lived, and 
also the marked deference of his followers, even to the present 
time, for the Established Church of England, nothing need be 
said. We certainly have no sympathy either with his scruples 
or their overweening regard for a rival, not to say supercil- 
iously hostile, body, in no particular their ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, and almost incomparably less effective as an evangelizing 
agency; and yet it is quite possible that the divine Wisdom and 
power have brought good out of these displays of human im- 
perfections in good but not infallible men. 

American Methodism from the very first assumed for itself 
son favored the more conservative policy of Mr. Wesley aud the Methodists 
toward the Established Church, and yet he says: “It is true that a party existed, 
both among the preachers and people, who were inclined to believe that those men 
whom God had called to preach might lawfully administer the sacraments, as they 
were not able to perceive that it required a greater degree of wisdom or piety to 
qualify a person to baptize a child than to preach the word of God; ” and a little 
further on, in referring to the question of an entire separation of the Methodists 
from the Church, and noting both the strong feeling against it in the minds of 
some, and also the unreadiness of the former for such a separate existence, but 
putting the entire case on other than ecclesiastical grounds, he remarks, ‘“ Common 
prudence prevented them from wishing for that which they knew could not be ac- 
complished.”—TYERMAN’s *' Wesley,” vol. iii, pp. 298, 299. 
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an ecclesiastical character, and even more rapidly than the 
parent body became distinctively individualized. A few indi- 
viduals in New York, in whose hearts the spirit of genuine 
Methodism had been awakened in Ireland, but which, as to 
most of them, had almost died out in the land of their exile, 
became united together for mutual Christian edification. A 
real New Testament Church was soon formed in the house 
of one of their number, who also became their minister, and by 
indubitable results he was soon attested as one divinely called, 
installed, and sealed, the “angel” or “ bishop” of the infant 
“congregation of faithful men and women.” A better author- 
rized Christian teacher than was Philip Embury has seldom 
blessed the souls of a company of humble believers; a better au- 
thenticated Methodist preacher has never preached a free and 
full salvation to his fellow-men in this or in any other country. 
And although, because of his Jack of due appreciation of his 
own calling, or out of deference to the prejudices of others, he 
forbore to exercise some parts of the functions of his ministry, 
that fact in no degree invalidated his ministerial authority. 
Nor was it because of any lack of ecclesiastical completeness 
that the infant Church in New York sought the recognition 
and favor of the parent body in Europe, and especially of its ven- 
erated leader. They asked tor, because they needed, an increase 
of their ministerial force, and because they longed for a closer 
union with those of like precious experiences; and in response 
to their invitation ministers were sent out from England to 
labor for the upbuilding of the work in America. Tere they 
found a Church already organized, and provided with the prin- 
cipal ordinances of religion, and their coming brought to it no 
new element. If at one time more than all others Methodism 
has presented the sight of a strictly “Original Church of 
Christ,” that scene was presented in the modest dwelling of 
Philip Embury, afterward re-enacted in the “ Rigging Loft,” 
and at length more permanently seen in the chapel on Golden 
Hill, with only its carpenter bishop. The coming of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s evangelists, no doubt, greatly refreshed the spirits and 
strengthened the hands of these believers. This they needed, 
and nothing more. 

The original Methodism of Maryland and Virginia was, if 
not more completely a Church system, raised up and estab- 

Fovurtn Series, Vor. XX VIIL—8 
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lished in entire separation from English Methodism, or any 
other ecclesiastical body; was of wider extent, and more nearly 
conformed to the organic Methodistic model. Robert Straw- 
bridge, who, though he had at one time been a local preacher 
in Ireland, had by his removal to America without testimonials 
or credentials entirely separated himself from Mr. Wesley’s 
Societies, between the years 1760 and 1770 began te preach 
the Gospel in the State of Maryland. The story of his pro- 
ceedings, and of tlie fruits that grew out of his labors, is one of 
the most heroic chapters of early Methodist history. Begin- 
ning in Harford County, where he formed his first class and 
built a meeting-house, he extended his travels in every direc- 
tion—to Baltimore, to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, to Vir- 
ginia, and to Pennsylvania. He organized his “Societies” 
after the Wesleyan model, and to them he regularly ministered, 
with the aid of such “helpers” as were raised up to him from 
among his own converts, preaching to them the word and ad- 
ministering the sacraments. Among his converts in Harford 
were the parents of Rev. John Wesley Bond and his brother, 
Dr. Thomas E. Bond, upon whom he performed the rite of 
baptism in his infancy; and in Lancaster was the family of 
Martin Boehm, the father of the original German Method- 
ism, who also gave a son to our ministry, the now venerable 
centenarian, Rev. Henry Boehm. When Mr. Wesley’s mis- 
sionaries came into these parts they found Methodism already 
planted, and grown to a good degree of organic completeness, 
which they tuok into their own hands and subjected to their 
own discipline, especially in the matter of the sacraments, of 
which they wholly deprived the people, althongh it was in 
nearly every case literally impossible for them to receive the 
ordinances from any others. 

There is a strange vagueness about the early accounts of 
Strawbridge’s labors and successes, which, considered in con- 
nection with their manifest extent and the solidity of the re- 
sults when found and taken possession of by the English 
preachers, suggest the thought that there was a reason for 
this obliviousness of history. ‘ Preachers,” writes Stevens, 
“were rapidly raised by him. ... Sator Stephenson, Na- 
than Perego, Richard Webster, and others. . .. We have 
in the early biographies of Methodism frequent intimations of 
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Strawbridge’s labors and success. . . . We discover him now 
penetrating into Pennsylvania, and then arousing the popu- 
lation of the Eastern Shore of Maryland; now bearing the 
standard into Baltimore, and then planting it successfully in 
Georgetown, on the Potomac, and in Fairfax County, Va.; and 
by the time that the regular itiuerancy came effectually into 
operation in Maryland, a band of preachers, headed by such 
men as Watters, Gatch, Bowham, Haggerty, Durbin, Garrett- 
son, seem to have been prepared . . . for the more method- 
ical prosecution of the great cause.” The name of Strawbridge 
is found in the “ Minutes” for two different years, 1773 and 
1775, after which it disappears “vnaccountably.” The reason 
for all this is intimated in the further remark: “It is probable 
that his Irish spirit could not brook the stern authority of 
Asbury [Rankin ?] and his associates, especially the require- 
ment . .. that the administration of the sacraments . . 
should be suspended.” ‘The preachers sent out by Mr. Wesley 
claimed the entire control of the “Societies” in America, and 
the agents whom God had used in originating the work seem 
to have been -thrust aside with but little consideration. Em- 
bury yielded quietly but sorrowfully ; but Strawbridge resisted 
stoutly, and persisted in giving the sacraments to his people. 
The Conference of 1773, therefore, put his name in the “ Min- 
utes” with instructions that he must labor under the direction 
of Mr. Rankin, who was Mr. Wesley’s “assistant” for Amer- 
ica; but as he was still refractory, his name was dropped at the 
next Conference. Two years later the attempt was renewed, 
but with even less success than before; and from that time the 
name of Robert Strawbridge disappears from the records of 
American Methodism. Why this was so is intimated by 
Stevens, when he says, “ Asbury’s prejudice against Straw- 
bridge for Hibernian independence [or was it his conscien- 
tious regard for Christian liberty?) in the sacramental con- 
troversy continued to the last. “He is no more,” wrote the 
great but rigorous bishop; “ upon the whole I am inclined to 
think the Lord took him away in judgment, because he was 
in the way to do hurt to His cause.” This was the record 
made after the death of the first great apostle of Methodism 
in Maryland, of whom, however, another of his opponents 
wrote that “he died in great peace.” 
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These things show how intense was the struggle in the 
very infancy of our Church betwéen the evangelical liberals 
and the high-church ritualists, a struggle in which, as in 
most eases in Church history, the latter prevailed. Asbury’s 
honesty in this case, as well as his unselfish devotion all 
through his life, cannot be questioned ; and equal praise must 
also be accorded to Strawbridge. They differed from each 
other as some of the apostles differed among themselves, and 
it is by no means certain that in their controversy the right 
prevailed. Asbury was both a great and a good man; but 
he was human, and together with his confessed excellences he 
possessed certain other qualities not quite so admirable. He 
was a thorough Englishman in his native character, and his 
original traits had been developed and intensified under the 
more than military rule exercised by Mr. Wesley over his 
helpers. He was also, unlike most of Mr. Wesley’s preachers, 
a sacramentarian, and conscientiously believed that it was a 
sacrilege for any one “ not duly ordained ” to dispense those 
“most blessed mysteries.” Ina note at the bottom of the page 
from which the above extracts are taken we read: “ Asbury’s 
great military soul could pardon almost any offense but insubor- 
dination to authority. Not only Strawbridge’s persistence in 
the administration of the sacraments, but his continued charge 
of Sam’s Creek and Brush Forest congregations, displeased 
him.” These two societies were those first formed by Straw- 
bridge, and they also adhered to him after his “ separation.” 

The history of the early years of Methodism in Maryland 
and the regions round abont, goes to prove the completeness of 
its churchhood in those times, and it also shows that American 
Methodism was indigenous to the country, and not of trans- 
atlantic origin. There was an American Methodist Church, 
with its converted men and women, its ministers of the word 


and sacraments, and with its affiliated Churches and united. 


pastorate, making a real and genuine itinerancy, before Mr. 
Wesley’s missionaries set their feet upon these shores. And 
who will say that these evangelists were not duly called and 
qualified ministers of the Gospel, or that the sacraments dis- 
pensed from their hands were not “valid?” And what ele- 
ments beyond incidental provisions and adaptations have since 


been added ? 
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Under the direction of the English preachers, and more par- 
ticularly of Rankin, Wesley’s “assistant” for America, the 
isolated societies at New York and Philadelphia were brought 
into a unity with those gathered by Strawbridge, and the 
work was distributed into “circuits,” with their “ preachers” 
duly appointed, who were changed from place to place at not 
remote intervals of time. Thus the body attained to that com- 
pleted solidarity which is a chief and essential element of 
organic Methodism, answering to which is the unity of the 
pastorate of the whole body, which also was now recognized 
and steadily maintained. Here, then, were present, and ar- 
ranged in due order, all of those common elements tlrat are 
found alike in all the various Methodist organizations, whether 
in Europe or America. A quickened power of spiritual life 
is the common characteristic of every genuine Methodist of all 
times or places, or of whatever particular ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation ; but that any association of such believers shall be or- 
ganically of the Methodistic family, they must preserve this 
consolidation of Churches and pastors in a common unity. 
Around this central principle organic Methodism has become 
crystallized into the form and symmetry in which it stands 
forth an embodiment of spiritual life and churchly power. In 
its essential being, Methodism is simply spiritual life developed 
in individual experience; in its organic form, it is a consoli- 
dated union made up of souls thus regenerated and associated 
for mutual Christian culture, and for the maintenance of the 
ordinances of worship, with a common Church membership 
and a common pastorate ; all which conditions are fulfilled alike 
in episcopal and non-episcopal Methodism in America and 
Europe. 

At its inception American Methodism, whether in New 
York or Maryland, was automatic. Embury and his associates 
formed, and for a number of years maintained, a complete con- 
gregational Church, entirely distinct from any other body in 
Christendom. After the coming of the English preachers, 
that Church at length became associated with others, which 
together formed a genuine Methodist organism. Straw- 
bridge’s “ United Societies” and Association of Ministers con- 
stituted at once a presbytery and a consolidated body of 
Churches, thus completing all the conditions of a Methodist 
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itinerancy. And all this was formed and in complete working 
order before the arrival of the English preachers. These, at 
their coming, entered into the arrangements they found made 
ready to their hands, and wisely forbore to make radical 
changes in any of them; and accordingly the Methodism found 
in this country by Dr. Coke and associates was the same that 
had been found by those first-coming preachers from England. ' 

From a very early stage in its history Wesleyan Method- 
ism, both in Europe and America, gave signs of discordant ele- 
ments in its organism. The student of the history of English 
Methodism is familiar with the struggles that began at a com- 
paratively early period and continued to agitate the body till 
some time after the death of its great founder, respecting the 
declining or assuming by the “ United Societies” of a com- 
plete Churchhood ; that is, whether or not the preachers should 
administer the sacraments to their people. In America, at 
first there was no conflict over this subject; for while at New 
York, under the very shadow of the State Church, the sacra- 
ments were not given by Embury; in Maryland, Strawbridge 
and his associates used their anthority in this thing from the 
very first, in which, however, they were resisted by the En- 
glish preachers at their coming. It nowhere appears, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wesley at any time denied the lawfulness of 
his preachers’ administration of the sacraments, but in all cases 
of opposition to it he was careful only to say that it was not 
expedient, while his brother earnestly, almost frantically, de- 
clured it to be unlawful. But the causes which forbade the 
assumption of a perfected churchly form by the early Meth- 
odists in England did not exist in America, and not one of 
Mr. Wesley’s array of “ Reasons for not Separating from the 
Church” was applicable to the state of things in this coun- 
try. Had he been here, therefore, he must either have found 
out other “reasons,” or consented to Strawbridge’s course 
of proceeding. But most of the English preachers, and not- 
ably Rankin and Asbury, were less liberal in their views than 
was their great leader; and, like the younger Wesley, they 
insisted that it was not lawful for any one not “ regularly 
ordained ” to administer the sacraments, however largely his 
divine calling to the office and work of the ministry may 
have been attested by the accompanying power of the Spirit. 
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We have seen how serious was the schism between Straw- 
bridge and Asbury (the first in Methodism) over this subject; 
but the separation of the former from the Methodist body, and 
his subsequent death, did not end the strife. The people still 
demanded the “ ordinances,” and could not be made to under- 
stand how it could be that ministers of Christ, of whose divine 
commission they were themselves the seals, should not be al- 
lowed to give the sacraments to their own converts; and most 
of the ministers themselves fully sympathized with their mem- 
bers, but for peace’ sake they submitted. But at the Conference 
of 1777, so strong was the pressure, that Rankin himself pro- 
pounded the question for discussion, “ Shall we Administer the 
Ordinances?” and “after much conversation on the subject it 
was unanimously agreed to lay it over for the determination 
of the next Conference.”—ZLee. Some intimation respecting 
the cause of their hesitation is given in the further remark, 
“In fact we considered ourselves at this time members of the 
Church of England,” by whose laws, and not because they 
were unordained, they were forbidden; and even that consid- 
eration sufficed only to persuade them to delay for a single 
year. It was not, however, till two years later that the afin 
ative action was really taken. 

The year 1779 is a notable one in the early history of Amer- 
ican Methodism, and its interest may excuse a little fuller no- 
tice of its events than is strictly necessary for the elucidation 
of the point we have immediately in hand. The war of the 
Revolution was then at its height, and all the English preach- 
ers had fled the country except Asbury, who was secreted at 
the house of a friend in Kent County, in the State of Delaware. 
The Conference of 1778 had been but thinly attended, and 
therefore nothing was done about the matter of the ordinances; 
the next year’s (1779) Conference had been fixed to meet in 
Fluvanna County, in Virginia. Rankin, who, as Mr. Wes- 
ley’s “assistant,” was the recognized head of the body, had 
escaped to England, and no one more than any other had au- 
thority. But at his retreat in Delaware Asbury called to- 
gether as many preachers as were within reach, and held a 
“ Conference” with them. This body of sixteen preachers, 
called together informally, assumed for itself supreme author- 
ity, and began by recognizing Asbury as “General Assistant 


> 
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for America,” and among other things they resolved, “ By all 
means to guard against a separation from the Church, [of En- 
gland,] direct or indirect ;” which meant, in practice, that they 
would abstain from administering the sacraments, which, in- 
deed, as Churchmen, they were bound todo. Of their rights 
as Christian ministers they said nothing, and silence in such a 
case is scarcely jess than positive assent. 

In due time the regular Conference assembled, according to 
appointment, at the Broken Back Chapel, Fluvanna County, 
Virginia, at which were present a considerably larger number 
than at the meeting with Asbury in Delaware. This body 
voted, with great unanimity, in favor of the administration of 
the “ ordinances,” (that was the term commonly used,) and to 
give to their proceedings the desired appearance of “ regularity,” 
they resolved that there should be a formal ordination by the 
imposition of hands. ‘They therefore chose four of their num- 
ber, headed by Philip Gatch, one of the ablest and best of the 
original class of American preachers, to act as a “ presbytery ” 
in behalf of the whole body. These first laid hands, each 
three upon the fourth, till all had been “ ordained,” and then 
they proceeded to “ ordain” the other members of the Confer- 
ence, or “as many as desired to receive it,’ which seems to 
have included very nearly the whole. It is thus historically 
shown that in 1779 the only legal Methodist Conference held 
in America claimed and exercised complete ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

American Methodism had already, with the consent of all 
the parties concerned, become a consolidated unity; and dur- 
ing nearly ten years of active evangelistic and pastoral labors 
by the preachers, who were gladly accepted as their ministers 
by the Churches and people, the united body had attained to 
an liistorical status, which vindicated its right to be. Its An- 
nual Conferences were regular and canonical synods, endowed 
with all the rights and powers of scriptural “ presbyteries ”— 
associated bodies of divinely chosen ministers of Christ’s Gospel 
who had also been providentially put into the ministry. This 
last fact completed their character as a Church, not only with 
their natural rights of Churchhood, but also with this their hith- 
erto unused function now brought into actual use. But this 
was not to be the ending of their troubles, for it soon appeared 
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that Mr. Asbury was irreconcilably opposed to the action of the 
Conference, and that he was prepared to rend the body asunder 
rather than consent that the preachers should administer the 
sacraments. An able, devout, and self-sacrificing man be- 
yond almost any other, he was also a man of strong convic- 
tions, which he might readily mistake for matters of conscience, 
and of an iron will. He was, no doubt, to the day of his 
death, a sacramentarian, believing in something like an ex 
opere operato effectiveness in the sacraments ‘duly adminis- 
tered,” and he seems also to have recognized something of a 
sacramental character in the act of ordination to the ministry. 
Unlike John Wesley, therefore, but in agreement with Charles, 
he viewed the question of the “ ordinances” as not simply one 
of expediency, to be determined by the godly judgment of 
the ministers, but much more one of scriptural lawfulness. 
He was, therefore, bound in his conscience to resist to the ut- 
most the action of the Conference, and evidently he was de- 
termined as a last resort, if necessary, to make “a schism in 
the body.” Among the leading spirits of the Fluvanna Con- 
ference were some who were scarcely his inferiors in any of 
his best characteristics; but they prized the peace and integ- 
rity of their infant Church too highly to permit them to be 
sacrificed, though compelled temporarily to hold in abeyance 
their Christian liberty. 

At the next session of the Conference, out of deference to 
Mr. Asbury and those who stood with him, and to avert the 
threatened disruption of the body, it was agreed that the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments by the preachers should be sus- 
pended for one year. After that it does not appear that the 
subject was further discussed till at the settlement of the 
Church on Mr. Wesley’s plan. The depth and violence of the 
controversy over the subject, which raged for several years in 
the infant Church, is but very faintly indicated in our Church 
histories, and evidently only the piety and unselfishness of the 
leaders of the majority in the Conference saved the body from a 
ruinous disruption. As it was, some of the best of them were 
so much dissatisfied that they retired quietly from the Confer- 
ence—among whom was Philip Gatch, who never became a 
traveling minister of the Methodist Hpzscopal Church. 

Returning from this episode in early Methodist history, we 
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may now observe what points seem to be ascertained. We 
have seen that from the beginning a divine call has been ree- 
ognized as a necessary prerequisite to the assumption of the 
office and work of the ministry. The converse of this proposi- 
tion, that a divine call duly ascertained, separating its subject 
from other believers, is of itself the best and only necessary 
warrant for such an assumption, was also generally accepted. 
And since “to preach the Gospel” is the highest function of 
the ministerial oftice—and further, since the possession of the 
chief function implies a right to the less—whoever may be 
found to be “called to preach” is also authorized to admin- 
ister the sacraments. And, further, it seems that any num- 
ber of Gospel ministers may associate themselves together for 
the better prosecution of their work, thus forming a seript- 
ural presbytery, with power to order their united labors in the 
associated Churches over which the Holy Ghost may have 
made them overseers—episcopoi, bishops. All these things 
were present in American Methodism in 1779, and so it re- 
mained in daw, if not in fact, till the “ Christmas Conference.” 
Nor did that Conference change any of these things, but rath- 
er confirmed them, and still further extended the organism by 
making two of its accepted ministers general superintendents 
in the Church. 

Our present purpose does not call us to examine any of the 
various ecclesiastical questions that cluster about that unique 
affair, the third ordination of Dr. Coke by Mr. Wesley for 
the superintendence of the Methodist Church in America, 
The only points that concern our present purpose are the facts, 
1. That Mr. Wesley had been appealed to by various persons 
prominent among the American Methodists, and importuned, 
if possible, to assist them in their perplexities; 2. That so 
called upon, he ordained Dr. Coke as a “superintendent” of 
the Societies in America, and also directed him to ordain Mr. 
Asbury in like manner, that the two might jointly superintend 
the American Methodist Church; 3. That the American min- 
isters, in General Conference assembled, formally accepted Dr. 
Coke according to Mr. Wesley’s designation, and also elected 
Mr. Asbury to be a joint superintendent with Dr. Coke; and 
at the same time they adopted a form of discipline, reducing 
their method of action and administration to a much better 
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defined system than had before been prescribed. The acceptance 
by them of Mr. Wesley’s plan of Church government, and the 
election of superintendents, but very slightly changed the prac- 
tical workings of their Church government. They had before 
had a superintendent among them, appointed by Wesley—Ran- 
kin—and afterward Asbury, who was first named by the meet- 
ing in Delaware, and afterward informally accepted by the oth- 
ers. Nochange was made in substance of their system, nor was 
their pre-existing organism disturbed ; nor, indeed, was there 
fundamentally any new method of government adopted; but 
that which had before existed was thoroughly arranged as to 
its details. The Methodist Episcopal Church was not born at 
the Christmas Conference; it had then existed substantially 
for nearly twenty years, and the formal adoption of the epis- 
copal form of administration, however valuable in practice, 
while it gave an additional prefix to its title, added nothing to 
its substance. Nor dves the fact that some of those who had 
before claimed and exercised the full powers of the ministry 
now accepted imposition of hands argue any concession on 
their part that their former claims were invalid, for if their 
ministerial character was complete without that ceremony, its 
exercise upon them could do them no harm, even if it could do 
them no good. 

The relation of the ceremony of the “imposition of hands” 
to the office of the ministry requires a passing notice. It is 
known that its use in receiving persons to that office has the 
sanction of patristic authority, though it is not certain that it 
was so used in any case by the apostles or their immediate suc- 
cessors. There are, indeed, in Scripture several instances 
given of its use for other purposes than appointment to the 
ministry. It was not much accounted of by the early reform- 
ers, and there is no proof that even Calvin was ever thus cer- 
emonially “ordained.” They who set in order the Wesleyan 
body in England, which its illustrious founder, dying, had left 
without any ecclesiastical arrangement, set no value upon it; 
and for more than forty years..they made no use of it, though 
their “ preachers ” claimed and exercised all the functions of 
the Christian ministry. We have seen how this matter stood 
practically among the oldest class of Methodist preachers in 
America; but they have left us no discussions of the subject as 
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involving the necessity or otherwise of that ceremony in con- 
stituting a minister of the word of God. The only Method- 
istic examination of the subject that we have seen is by Dr. 
Charles Elliott, found in the first and second numbers of the 
“ Methodist Quarterly Review” for 1839. In his introductory 
paragraph he thus summarizes his positions, which he proceeds 
to elaborate with characteristic fullness :— 

“Many persons are accustomed to consider imposition of 
hands to be of the same import with ordination, though in 
truth they are of very different acceptations. Ordination is 
the constituting or appointing of ministers to their office ; im- 
position of hands is only one of the ceremonies used on an or- 
dination oceasion, and stands in the same rank with reaching 
the Bible to the candidate, or any such rite; while it is infe- 
rior to the proper examination of the candidate’s attainments, as 
well as to prayer, unless as imposition of hands may be itself a 
form of prayer. We have no fault to find with the use of this 
in the ritual of ordination, though we have an irreconcilable 
warfare against it as an essential part of ministerial ordina- 
tion, and much more so when it is made the principal part of 
ordination, or when it is converted into ordination itself.” 

In his further discussions Dr. E. shows that imposition of bands 
was not used in the apostolic Church in the appointment of 
apostles, or evangelists, nor in orduining bishops, elders, or pas- 
tors, but that it was employed in the appointment of deacons, 
or servants of the Church, who were not ministers of the word. 
‘“‘ Imposition of hands,” he remarks, “in selecting to the min- 
istry of the Gospel, is not taught by precept or example in the 
Scriptures. It is merely of ecclestastical use, and may be used 
or not as the Church of God directs.” In another place, after 
passing over the historical arguments in the case, he concludes 
“that in appointing the chief or principal ministers in the 
Christian Church imposition of hands is not necessary or en- 
joined by Scripture precept or ewample.” And again, “Jt might 
without invalidity or irregularity be disused by the Church. 
Yet it may be used to advantage when stripped of the garb of 
INCANTATION with which it has been for the most part in- 
vested.” 

In respect to the prerogative to call men to the ministerial 
office, and the power to qualify them for their work, Dr. 
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Elliott further concludes :—“ It is God who must call men by 
his Spirit, and then qualify them for their great work... . 
The Spirit calls, gives authority, qualifies the persons called, 
and blesses their labors. The Church can only discern and 
recognize the person thus called and qualified.... Thus 
far they can go, and no farther.” This statement, though so 
broad and sweeping, is the utterance of one of the chiefs of 
our Israel, and, having found a place in an official organ of 
the Church without any sign of dissent, then or afterward, it 
would seem to have expressed the prevailing convictions of the 
Church at that time. Here we may also introduce a brief ex- 
tract from a contemporary Methodist authority, touching this 
subject: “John Wesley’s preachers, being called of God, were 
as much ministers of Christ, and as much entitled to administer 
the sacraments of the Church without the imposition of hands, 
as with it. ... To contend that the thing itself is necessary 
would be to condemn the grand old Methodist preachers who 
flourished from the year 1795, when their administration was 
authorized by the Methodist Conference, to the year 1836, 
when for the first time ordination by imposition of hands was 
solemnly enacted.”—TYERMAN’s “ Wesley,” vol. iii, pp. 448. 
Methodist writers who have sought to defend by a logical 
process, and consistently with ecclesiastical precedents, the 
ecclesiastical descent of our Church orders, have attempted a 
difficult task. Just what was Mr. Wesley’s theory when he or- 
dained Dr. Coke a bishop, (if ever he so intended,) it is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty. He rejected the apostolical 
succession almost spitefully and with a sneer, as something that 
he knew to be a fable: and he contended that he was himself 
as good an episcopos as any man in England. Did he mean 
that any presbyter of the Church of England was as good a 
bishop, scripturally, as any bishop or archbishop in the realm ? 
Then was not Dr. Coke such an episcopos before he received 
his third ordination at the hands of Wesley and his associates ? 
And if Dr. Coke was already a “ bishop,” by virtue of his or- 
dination to the “ priesthood,” or eldership, why subject him 
to another ordination? Possibly Mr. Wesley considered his 
case an entirely exceptional one, (and with him exceptional 
meant providential,) so that he was somehow, over and beyond 
ordinary presbyters of the English Church, raised to a superior 
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order, as to the Methodist Societies, which, against his own in- 
tentions, had now grown to be an inchoate Church. The ar- 
gument drawn from Lord King’s book respecting the practice 
of the Church at Alexandria fails to meet this case, for that 
was evidently an independent local Church, which on the 
decease of its bishop or pastor elected a successor, whom their 
own office-bearers-—such as are now counted laymen—set 
apart for his office by appropriate forms. 

A still better theory would be to say that the episcopacy is, 
essentially and always, the creature of the presbytery, and that, 
therefore, it was lawful for Wesley and his clerical associates 
to originate an episcopacy for American Methodism, (and, as 
they afterward attempted to do, for British Methodism,) and 
to ordain Dr. Coke to it. They called him a “superintend- 
ent;” but he and his associates and successors called them- 
selves bishops; and the whole Church has followed their ex- 
ample. And toall this we make no objection, though we may 
attach very little value to it. It may have been useful in over- 
coming a superstitious deference to a mere form, (and so served 
a good purpose in uniting the distracted Methodist body in 
America,) but not to give a valid ministry to American Method- 
dism. Here, again, we may, without any abatement of respect 
for Mr. Wesley, adopt the words of Mr. Tyerman: “ All things 
considered, this was not surprising, but 2t was absurd. Great 
allowance must be made for Wesley ; but to reconcile Wesley’s 
practice and profession . . . is simply impossible.” 

We next turn to the theory and practice of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church respecting this matter. Until 1840 there 
does not appear to have been any provision by which a minis- 
ter coming to us from another denomination could be received 
in his ministerial character. Probably before that time there 
had been very few applications. But in that year it was en- 
acted that “ Ministers that may come to us from the Wesley- 
an Connection in Europe or Canada . . . may be received,. . . 
according to such [their] credentials.” At that time only a 
few recently admitted Wesleyan ministers had received im- 
position of hands; and yet any one coming from that body, 
duly authenticated, was to be accepted as a fully accredited 
minister of the Gospel. At the same date (1840) a provision 
was inserted in our Discipline respecting “ those ministers who 
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may offer to unite with us from other Christian Churches,” by 
which they might be received according to our usages, “ with- 
out the reimposition of hands.” This was evidently designed 
to admit all such ministers to the same ministerial standing 
with us that they had held among those from whom they came, 
without any inquisition as to the form, the regularity, or the 
’ validity of their former ordinations ; though some may have 
been ordained with the laying on of the hands of a presbytery 
or association of ministers, others by non-ministerial office-bear- 
ers, and still others by the simple recognition of the Church 
without any special ceremony. Some of the minor Methodist 
bodies in both Europe and America make no use of imposition 
of hands in receiving and sending out ministers ; and if from 
any of these bodies such ministers “ offer to unite with us,” 
they are received, unquestioned as to the ceremonies by which 
they were at first recognized as ministers of the Gospel. 
Almost certainly there are now, in the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, some upon whose heads no hands 
have been laid in sign of ministerial ordination; but the 
Church’s law accounts them good and valid ministers. 

We have used the term METHopISM as the comprehensive 
designation of all those truly awakened and spiritually renewed 
persons that became at first the subjects of the great “ relig- 
ious movement. of the eighteenth century,” and also those who 
in later times have received the same precious faith. Organ- 
ically, Methodism includes all of the various ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations into which those converts have been gathered, and 
who have maintained the great: fundamental element of soli- 
darity, a consolidated churchship with a common pastorate— 
that is, an itinerant ministry. Wherever these two conditions 
are found—a converted membership and a consolidated min- 
istry—there the essential conditions of Methodism are ful- 
filled ; all bodies that have them are genuine and legitimate 
branches of the great Methodist family. By distinctness of ec- 
clesiastical individuality, originating from a variety of causes, 
the number of Methodist organizations have been multiplied, 
though all of them have, with remarkable tenacity, held fast to 
the two great essentials; and by the latter all kinds of Meth- 
odist bodies are at once identified with the common brother- 
hood, and contradistinguished from all others. And if, as may 
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be realized somewhere in the future, all the branches of uni- 
versal Methodism shall come to formally confess each other in 
their common relations, these must be the criteria by which 
they will be recognized. 

From an early point in the history of each the two chief 
bodies of Methodism became specifically unlike in their sever- 
al forms of ecclesiastical arrangements. British Methodists, 
having been governed for half a century by the sole authority 
of one truly great and wonderful man, after his death persist- 
ently refused to have any one man raised above the common 
level of his brethren, in official position or administrative au- 
thority ; and wherever they have gone forth carrying the Gos- 
pel to foreign lands,—in Canada, in Australia, in South Africa, 
and elsewhere—this peculiarity of their ecclesiasticism has 
been jealously maintained. And so of all the numerous off- 
shoots from the parent body at home or abroad, all of them 
pertinaciously assert and maintain ministerial parity, and, as 
far as possible, insist upon rotation in office, with only brief 
terms of their service. 

In America a somewhat different system was early adopted, 
which has‘ been steadily maintained, with but slight changes to 
the present time. Under the advice of Mr. Wesley the Ameri- 
can Methodist Church accepted for itself a general superinten- 
dency—which has come to be known as an episcopacy—and so 
the chief body of American Methodists is known as the Method- 
odist Episcopal Church. It is a question of the least possible 
importance, what is the source of the Methodist Episcopacy? for, 
unquestionably the men of the “ Christmas Conference” were free 
to order their own affairs, so that the cause of God should suffer 
no harm; and‘they put it in their “ Articles of Religion” that 
“every particular Church may ordain, change, or abolish rites 
and ceremonies, so that all things may be done to edification.” 
In the exercise‘of this right, the fathers of American Methodism 
‘‘ordained” for themselves an episcopal form of government, 
and so well has their work operated for “ edification,” that their 
sons in the Gospel thankfully confess their good work. And as 
sons worthy of such a parentage, the Methodists of to-day be- 
lieve that no part of their birthright has been sold away from 
them ; and as their fathers in the exercise of their Christian lib- 
erty “ordained” the Methodist episcopacy, so in the exercise 
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of some God-given and inalienable rights they still decline to 
abolish it, but rather elect to preserve it without fundamental 
“change.” And when other and independent bodies have 
been organized as offshoots from the parent stock, they too 
have, (most of them, but not all,) provided an episcopacy for 
themselves. Organic Methodism is founded on, and pervaded 
by, the idea of ministerial party, because it accepts the great 
doctrine of a divine call to the ministry. But it also claims 
that in the exercise of the authority given by the Head of the 
Church, his ministers may choose such specific forms of organ- 
ization as shall seem best adapted to promote the great end for 
which the Church of God subsists, to wit, to spread scriptural 
holiness. In doing this the two oldest Methodisms adopted 
systems varying somewhat in minor and incidental matters ; 
but both retained all that is essential. Botli have gone on, side 
by side, maintaining “the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of 
peace,” and God has bestowed upon them equal honors in the 
wonderful success with which he has crowned their labors, and 
also those of the many kindred and derived bodies of Method- 
ists in both countries, and in foreign lands. And now at the 
beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth century Meth- 
odism stands forth, girded with divine power and prepared to 
effect vastly more for the salvation of the world than in all 
her past. 





Art. VIIL—GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1844. 


DEFENSE OF ITS ACTION IN THE CASE OF BISHOP ANDREW.* 


As the proceedings of the General Conference in the case of 
Bishop Andrew were not judicial, its decision has gone forth to 
the public unaccompanied by the reasons and facts upon which 
this action was founded. This deficiency is but partially sup- 
plied by the published reports of the debate on the subject. The 


* In view of the possible discussions that may arise in the next General Confer- 
ence, we republish the “ Reply of the General Conference of 1844 to the Protest by 
the Southern Delegations against the Action in the Andrew Case.” The Protest 
was by Dr. Bascom, and this reply by Dr. Durbin, as chairman of a committee in- 
cluding, besides himself, George Peck and Charles Elliott. It is a fair refutation 
of Dr. Myers’s book, noticed upon another page. 

Fourrn Series, Vou. XX VIIL—9 
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speakers who advocated the resolution were restrained by a 
praiseworthy delicacy from all avoidable allusions which might 
give pain to the respected individual concerned, or awaken un- 
pleasant emotions in any quarter, It is but natural that under 
these circumstances some misunderstanding should prevail as to 
the merits of the case. The following statement, it is believed, 
contairis nothing, at least so far as facts are concerned, which 
will not be cheerfully confirmed by all parties, and will throw 
light upon the true position of the authors of the Protest. 

From the first institution of the episcopacy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church no slaveholder has been elected to that dig- 
nity, though in several] instances candidates otherwise eminently 
fitted for the station have failed of success solely on account of 
this impediment. Since the period referred to, nine bishops 
have been elected who were natives of the United States. Of 
these, only three have been northern men, while six were na- 
tives of slaveholding States. Not one, however, was a slave- 
holder—a remarkable fact, which shows very clearly that, while 
much more than their just claim has been conceded to the slave- 
holding portions of the Church, a decided and uniform repug- 
nance has, from the first, been felt and manifested to the occu- 
‘pancy of that high office by a slaveholder. 

It is known and acknowledged by all southern brethren that 
Bishop Andrew was nominated by the delegates from the South 
Carolina and Georgia Conferences as a southern candidate for 
whom northern men might vote withont doing violence to their 
principles, as hé was no slaveholder. Bishop Andrew himself 
perfectly understood the ground of his election. Since the year 
1832 the antislavery sentiment in the Church, as well as in the 
whole civilized world, has constantly and rapidly gained 
ground, and within the last year or two it has been roused to a 
special and most earnest opposition to the introduction of a 
slaveholder into the episcopal oflice—an event which many 
were led to fear by certain intimations, published in the 
“Southern Christian Advocate,” the “ Richmond Christian Ad- 
vocate,” and perhaps some other Methodist periodicals, This 
opposition produced the profoundest anxiety through most of 
the non-slaveholding conferences. The subject was discussed 
every-where, and the dreaded event universally deprecated as 
the most fearful calamity that ever threatened the Church. 
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Many conferences instructed their delegates to use all possible 
means to avert such an evil. Other conferences, and many 
thousand laymen, sent up petitions and memorials to the same 
effect to the present General Conference. Such was the state 
of sentiment and of apprehension in the northern portion of the 
Church, when the delegates to the General Conference learned, 
on reaching this city, that Bishop Andrew had become a slave- 
holder. The profound grief, the utter dismay, which was pro- 
duced by this astounding intelligence can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have participated in the distressing scenes 
which have since been enacted in the General Conference. 
When the first emotions of surprise and sorrow had so. far 
subsided as to allow ef sober thought and inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that Bishop Andrew had been a slaveholder for several 
years. Soon after his election to the episcopacy a lady of 
Augusta bequeathed him a female slave, on condition that she 
should be sent to Liberia at nineteen years of age if her con- 
sent to emigrate could be cbtained—otherwise she was to be 
made as free as the laws of Georgia wonld permit. She re- 
fused to emigrate, has since married, and is now enjoying all 
the privileges provided for in the will of her former mistress ; 
she is, and must be, a slave—she and her children—and liable 
to all that may befall slaves. Another slave Bishop Andrew 
has inherited from the mother of his former wife, and by his 
recent marriage he has become the owner of (it was said on the 
floor of the General Conference) fourteen or fifteen more. 
These belonged to Mrs. Andrew in her own right before her 
marriage. That act, according to the laws of Georgia, made 
them the property of Bishop Andrew, to keep or dispose of as 
he pleased. He conveyed them to a trustee, for the joint use 
of himself and wife, of whom the survivor is to be the sole 
owner. This conveyance was made for the security of Mrs. 
Andrew, and with no view either to satisfy or to mislead the 
opinions of the northern Church. So much, at least, Bishop 
Andrew was understood to say to the conference. His known 
integrity forbids the suspicion that he would attempt to dis- 
guise the real character of the transaction; and the fact that 
the earnings of the slaves, as well as the reversionary title to 
them, are his, demonstrates that this arrangement was not 
made with any view to satisfy the well-known sentiments of 
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the Church against a slaveholding bishop. It is manifest from 
this statement, which is believed to be strictly correct, that 
Bishop Andrew’s connection with slavery is, not as the Protest 
intimates, merely an “assumption,” but that he is the owner 
of slaves in the full and proper sense of that term. His title 
was acquired by bequest, by inheritance, and by marriage, 
which are by far the most common grounds of ownership in 
slaves. All the usual and necessary conditions of slavery have 
their fulfillment in the relation of these persons to Bishop An- 
drew. Their labor and their earnings are subject to his con- 
trol, and inure to his benefit and that of his family. They are 
now liable, or they may be hereafter, to be sold; they and their 
offspring are doomed, as the case now stands, to a bondage that 
is perpetual, and they are liable and likely to descend to his 
heirs. Beyond all reasonable doubt, the condition of Bishop 
Andrew’s slaves will be attended, while he lives, with all the 
alleviations—and these are many and great—which a very be- 
nevolent and Christian master can provide. Still it must be 
slavery. In the view of the law of the land, and of the 
law of the Discipline, in all its more weighty and perma- 
nent consequences to the bondman, it is and must be slavery. 
It was said repeatedly on the floor of the conference, that the 
deed of trust had put it quite beyond Bishop Andrew’s power 
to free his slaves, even if there were no other obstacle. So 
then, should the stringent laws of Georgia against emancipa- 
tion be relaxed or repealed by her next legislature, the rule of 
the Diseipline, which would then become imperative on Bishop 
Andrew, could not, and would not, be satisfied, and the Church 
must still have a slaveholding bishop, in spite not only of its 
known will, but of its standing laws. 

It was the almost unanimous opinion of the delegates from 
the non-slaveholding conferences that Bishop Andrew could 
not continue to exercise his episcopal functions under existing 
cireumstances without producing results extensively disastrous 
to the Church in the North, and from this opinion the brethren 
of the South did not dissent. For a while the hope was enter- 
tained that the difficulty would be quietly removed by his re- 
signing his otfice, which it was known he had. previously desired 
to do. But this hope was dissipated by the intelligence that 
the delegates from the conferences in the slaveholding States 
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had been convened, and that they had advised him unanimously 
not.to resign. Various efforts were then made in private to de- 
vise some method to relieve the case, but they all proved abor- 
tive, and nothing remained but that it must come before the 
General Conference. The bishops themselves, in their united 
Address to the conference, had urged it to ascertain whether 
there had been any departure from the essential principles “ of 
the general itinerant superintendency,” and had declared of 
that superintendency that “ the plan of its operation is general, 
embracing the whole work in connectional order, and not dio- 
cesan, or sectional. Consequently any division of the work into 
districts, or otherwise, so as to create a particular charge, with 
any other view, or in any order, than as a prudential measure 
to secure to all the conferences the annual visits of the superin- 
tendents, would be an innovation on the system ”—that “our 
superintendency must be itinerant, and not local :”—that “ it 
was wisely provided in the system of Methodism, from its very 
foundation, that it should be the duty of the superintendents 
‘to travel through the connection at large”” The question 


then presented itself, how the case of Bishop Andrew could be 
so disposed of as to preserve this itinerant general superintend- 


ency? If the General Conference had even been disposed to 
evade it, the consideration of it was forced upon them by the 
episcopal Address itself. 

A diversity of sentiment existed as to the proper method of 
treating the case. 

Some, at least, believed—perhaps few doubted —that sufficient 
ground existed for impeachment on a charge of “improper 
conduct,” under the express provisions of the Discipline. The 
opinion was corteiniy entertained in several quarters that it 
was “improper” for the shepherd and bishop of eleven hun- 
dred thousand souls either deliberately or heedlessly to place 
himself in direct and irreconcilable conflict with the known 
and cherished moral sentiments of a large majority of his vast 
flock. Such, however, was the prevalence of moderate coun- 
sels, that no proposal was made either to impeach or punish, 
and such the controlling influence of forbearance and kindness, 
that it is believed not one word was uttered during the entire de- 
bate of nearly a fortnight derogatory to the character, or justly 
offensive to the feelings, of Bishop Andrew. The transaction 
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which had brought such distress upon the Church, and threat- 
ened such extensive ruin, was dealt with merely as a fact—as 
a practical difficulty—for the removal or palliation of which it 
was the duty of the General Conference to provide. It was in 
this spirit, and for such ends, that the following preamble and 
resolution were passed :— 


Whereas, the Discipline of our Church forbids the doing any 
thing calculated to destroy our itinerant general superintendency ; 
and whereas, Bishop Andrew has become connected with slavery 
by marriage and otherwise, and this act having drawn after it 
circumstances which in the estimation of the General Conference 
will greatly embarrass the exercise of bis office as an itinerant 
weneral superintendent, if not in some places entirely prevent it; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Conference that 
he desist from the exercise of this office so long as this impediment 
remains, J. B. Fixiey, 

J. M. Trieste. 


The action of the General Conference was neither judicial 
nor punitive. It neither achieves nor intends a deposition, nor 
so much asa legal suspension. Bishop Andrew is still a bishop; 
and should he, against the expressed sense of the General Con- 
ference, proceed in the discharge of his functions, his official 
acts would be valid. 

Such are the facts in the case of Bishop Andrew. We now 
proceed to notice the law. Nearly all the objections raised in 
the Protest against the action of the General Conference may 
be reduced to two, namely: that that body has violated the 
constitutional and the statutory law of the Church. That it 
has violated the constitutional law the Protest attempts to 
prove by representing its late action as a breach of what it 
calls “the compromise law of the Church on the subject of 
slavery ;” meaning, as is supposed, the section on slavery, par- 
ticularly that paragraph which relates to traveling preachers. 
The entire language on this subject is evidently formed so as 
to make the impression on any reader not intimately acquainted 
with the history and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, that there has been some period (whether 1804 or 
1816 does not clearly appear from the Protest) when the ques- 
tion of slavery was settled in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as it was in the general government at the adoption of the fed- 
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eral constitution: that “the confederating annual conferences,” 
“after a vexed and protracted negotiation,” met in convention, 
and the section on slavery “was finally agreed to by the par- 
ties, after a long and fearful struggle,” as “a compact,” “a 
treaty,” which cannot be altered by the General Conference 
until certain constitutional restrictions are removed. So that 
now any interference on the part of that body with the ques- 
tion of slavery in the southern conferences is as unconstitutional 
as it is admitted would be the interference of the general gov- 
ernment with the question in the southern States, 

After the boldness with which this doctriue is advanced, and 
the confidence with which it is relied upon as “the first and 
principal ground occupied by the minority in this Protest,” it 
will be difficult for the uninitiated to believe that it is as un- 
founded in fact as it is ingenuous in its “legal casuistry.” It 
is indeed true, that the question of slavery has been long and 
anxiously agitated in the Church, and the various General Con- 
ferences had endeavored to adjust the matter so as to promote 
the greatest good of all parties; but this very fact goes to dis- 
prove the position assumed in the Protest: for, as the attention 
of the Church had been thus strongly called to the subject, if it 
had been the intention to guard the question of slavery by con- 
stitutional provisions, it would have been done when the Church 
actually did meet to frame a constitution. But nothing of the 
kind appears. For when, in 1808, it was resolved that the 
General Conference, instead of consisting, as before, of all the 
traveling elders, should be a delegated body, and when it was 
determined that that body (unlike the general government, 
which has no powers but such as are expressly conferred) 
should have all powers but such as are expressly taken away, 
when this vast authority was about to be given to the General 
Conference, among “ the limitations and restrictions ” imposed, 
there is not one word on the subject of slavery; nor was any 
attempt made to introduce any such restriction. The only pro- 
vision anywhere established by that General Conference of 
constitutional force, was the general rule forbidding the buying 
and selling of human beings with an intention to enslave them. 
So that, in direct opposition to the assertion of the Protest, we 
maintain that the section on slavery is “a mere legislative en- 
actment, a simple decree of a General Conference,” as much 
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under its control as any other portion of the Discipline not cov- 
ered by the Restrictive Rules. If additional proof of the truth 
of this position were needed, it might be adduced in the fact 
that that section which the Protest represents to have been set- 
tled in 1804 was not only altered at the General Conference 
or convention of 1808, but also at the delegated General Con- 
ferences of 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. And although the 
Protest speaks of it as “ wsually known” by the name of “the 
compromise act,” the greater part of this General Conference 
have never heard either that appellation or that character as- 
cribed to it until the present occasion. 

But although this General Conference cannot admit that any 
portion of the section on slavery is constitutional in its character, 
and therefore could not under any circumstances allow the im- 
putation of the Protest that they have violated the constitution 
of the Church, yet they do admit that it is aw—law, too, which 
the General Conference (though possessing full powers in the 
premises) has never altered except at the above periods, and 
then, in each instance, for the further indulgence of the South. 
The question then comes up, whether this General Conference, 
as the Protest maintains, has in effect suddenly reversed the 
legislation of the Church, not indeed by altering the law, but 
by practically disregarding it. The portion of the law particu- 
larly in question is the following paragraph :— 

“When any traveling preacher becomes an owner of a slave 
or slaves by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial charac- 
ter in our Church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal 
emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of the 
State in which he lives.” 

This, it is alleged, fully covers the case of Bishop Andrew, 
and therefore he ought to have been left in the quiet and un- 
questioned enjoyment of his rights. Were it even true that 
proceedings, either judicial or “ extra-judicial,” have been had 
in his case, we should not hesitate to join issue here, and main- 
tain that this law does not protect him. The Protest asks, “ Is 
there any thing in the law or its reasons creating an exception 
in the instance of bishops?” We answer, There is in both. 
So far as judicial proceedings are concerned, the Discipline di- 
vides the Church into four classes—private members, local 
preachers, traveling preachers, and bishops—and establishes 
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distinct tribunals, and different degrees of responsibility for 
each. The section on slavery applies only to officers of the 
Church, and therefore private members are not named at all, 
but special provision is made in the case of local and traveling 
preachers. How happens it that bishops are not named at all 4 
Are they necessarily included in the title “traveling preach- 
ers?” In common parlance they may sometimes be thus des- 
ignated, but-in the Discipline it is not so understood, even in 
regard to matters much less important than this, in evidence 
of which we need only advert to the fact that the General Con- 
ference of 1836 did not consider that the allowance of bishops 
was provided for under the general title of “traveling preach- 
ers,” and they therefore inserted them accordingly. To explain 
why no mention is made of “ bishops,” it is not necessary, as 
the Protest supposes, “to slander the virtuous dead of the 
North,” as if they excluded them intentionally “ by a resort to 
deceptive and dishonorable means.” It is a much more nat- 
ural and reasonable explanation, that at that day, when the 
Church could hardly tolerate slavery in any class of the minis- 
try, “the virtuous dead,” both of the North and of the South, 
did not dream that it would ever find its way into the epis- 
copacy. 

But though the language of the law does not include bishops, 
yet if the “reason” and spirit of it did, we might be disposed 
to allow them the benefit of it. But this is not the case. The 
whole tenor of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is adverse to slavery. Even the Protest has admitted 
(irreconcilable as the admission is with another portion of the 
same instrument) that, at the time of the alleged “ compact,” 
“the whole Church, by common consent, united in proper ef- 
fort for the mitigation and final removal of the evil of slavery.” 
But let the Discipline speak for itself. The mildest form in 
which the question at the head of the section on slavery has 
_ ever been expressed is the present, namely; “ What shall be 
done for the extirpation of the evil of slavery?” And the very 
conference of 1804, which enacted the so-called “ compromise 
law,” as well as that of 1800, when the paragraph relating to 
traveling preachers was really adopted, were each convened 
under a request from the preceding General Conference, that 
the whole Church would aid that body in obtaining “ full light 
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in order to take further steps toward eradicating this enor- 
mous evil from that part of the Church of God to which they 
are united.” It is obvious, therefore, that connection with 
slavery is tolerated no further than seems necessary. In the 
case of ordinary traveling preachers there appeared to be a ne- 
cessity for some indulgence. They might become owners of 
slaves in the providence of God, the laws of the States might 
not allow emancipation; and they had no power to choose 
their own place of residence. But no such “ reason” could ap- 
ply to a bishop, for he has always been allowed to live where 
he pleases. Again: traveling preachers encumbered with 
slaves labor among people similarly situated, and who would 
not, therefore, be likely to object to them on that account. 

3ut a bishop, by the constitution of the Church, is required to 
labor in every part of the connection; and in by far the larger 
portion of it the services of a slaveholding bishop would not be 
acceptable. So here again the “reason” of the case does not 
apply to a bishop. There is not, therefore, as the Protest so 
roundly asserts, any “ express” or “specific law” in the case; 
and therefore, as the Protest itself admits, “in the absence of 
law it might be competent for the General Conference to act 
on other grounds.” With the failure to prove any “specific 
law ” authorizing a bishop to hold slave property, the third and 
fourth arguments of the Protest, which are’ founded on this as- 
sumption, fail also. 

But, perhaps, it is not so much the law of the Discipline 
which the Protest claims to cover Bishop Andrew as the law 
of the land. For it declares, “The rights of the legal owners 
of slaves in all the slaveholding States are guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, and by the local constitutions 
of the States respectively, as the supreme law of the land, to 
which every minister and member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, within the limits of the United States government, 
professes subjection, and pledges himself to submit, as an arti- 
cle of the Christian faith, in the common creed of the Church.” 
If by this is meant that the law of the land allows citizens to 
hold slaves, it is admitted. But so also it allows them to keep 
theaters and grog-shops, so that this is no ground of argument. 
But if it mean that the law of the land regudres citizens to keep 
slaves, (the only interpretation which can make the argument 
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available,) it-is denied. And until it can be shown that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by its action, legislative, judicial, 
or executive, requires any citizen to do what the law of the 
land requires him not to do, it is unjust to attempt to get up 
popular clamor against it, as if it came in conflict with the civil 
authority. 

This course of reasoning has been pursued thus far, not so 
much because it was deemed necessary for the vindication of the 
conference, as to avoid sanctioning, by silence, the erroneous 
exposition which the Protest presents of the constitution and 
laws of the Church. For it has been already seen that Bishop 
Andrew has been subjected to no trial, and no penalty has been 
inflicted. At present, it is plain that the conference has done 
nothing to depose, or even suspend, Bishop Andrew. His 
name will appear in official publications with those of the 
other bishops, and with them he will derive his support from 
the funds of the Church. In order to make out that the Gen- 
era] Conference had no right to take such action as they have 
in Bishop Andrew’s case, the authors of the Protest have been 
driven to the necessity of claiming for the Methodist episec- 
pacy powers and prerogatives never advanced before, except 
by those who wished to make it odious, and which have always 
been repudiated by its chosen champions. The Protest main- 
tains that “ the episcopacy is a co-ordinate branch of the govern- 
ment ;” for which no argument is adduced save this—that it 
is, in general, the province of bishops to ordain bishops. A 
sufficient answer to which may be found in the principle of 
Methodist polity, stated in the Address of the Bishops to the 
present General Conference, that orders (the principle applies 
to bishops, though not expressly named, as well as to elders 
and deacons) are “ conferred” by the election, and only “ con- 
firmed” by the ordination; and that when the election has 
been made, the bishop ‘has no discretional authority, but is 
under obligation to ordain the person elected, whatever may 
be his own judgment of his qualifications.” And if all the 
bishops should refuse to ordain the person elected by the 
General Conference, that body would unquestionably have the 
right to appoint any three elders to ordain him, as is provided 
“in case there be no bishop remaining in our Church.” The 
Protest declares that “the bishops are beyond doubt an inte- 
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gral, constituent part of the General Conference, made such 
by law and the constitution. If the words “ General Confer- 
ence” be not a mere clerical error, the assertion is sufficiently 
refuted by the answer in the Discipline to the question, ““ Who 
shall compose the General Conference?” and by the practice 
of the bishops themselves, who disclaim a right to give even a 
casting vote, or even to speak in General Conference, except 
by permission, The Protest mairitains, that ‘in a sense, by 
no means unimportant, the General Conference is as much the 
creature of the episcopacy, as the bishops are the creatures of 
the General Conference.” The proof adduced for which is, 
that “constitutionally the bishops alone have the right to fix 
the time of holding the annual conferences; and should they 
refuse, or neglect to do so, no Annual Conference could meet 
according to law; and, by consequence, no delegates could be 
chosen, and no General Conference could be chosen, or even 
exist.” That is to say, because, for the convenience of the 
bishops in performing their tour, they are allowed to say at 
what time in the year an Annual Conference shall meet ; there- 
fore they have the power to prevent such body from meeting 
at all, though, from its very name, it must meet once a year! 
—that, by preventing the meetiag of Annual Conferences, they 
might prevent the organization of any General Conference ; 
and thus, escaping all accountability for their delinquencies, 
might continue to lord it over God’s heritage, until themselves 
and the Church should die a natural death. We can easily 
perceive, were this reasoning legitimate, that the bishops might 
destroy, not only the General Conference, but the Church; but 
are at a loss to discover how it proves that they can create 
either. We must protest against having any argument of ours 
adduced as analogous to this. 
The Protest maintains that “the General Conference has 
no right, power, or authority, ministerial, judicial, or adminis- 
trative,” in any way to subject a bishop “to any official disa- 
bility whatever, without the formal presentation of a charge or 
charges alleging that the bishop to be dealt with has been 
guilty of the violation of some law, or at least some disciplin- 
ary obligation of the Church, and also upon conviction of such 
charge, after due form of trial.” To those who are not famil- 
iar with the Methodist economy, this might seem plausible. 
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But it is, in reality, an attempt to except, from the action of a 
general system, those who, least of all, ought to be excepted. 
The cardinal feature of our polity is the itinerancy. 

To sustain this system, it is essential that the classes should 
receive the leaders that are appointed by the preacher, that 
the societies should receive the preachers that are stationed 
over them by the bishops, that the Annual Conferences should 
receive the bishops that are sent to them by the General Con- 
ference. Unless, therefore, the utmost care be taken by those 
who have authority in the premises that these parties shall 
severally be acceptable to those among whom they labor, there 
is great danger that those who are injured by such neglect may 
seek redress by revolutionary measures. For this reason, the 
officers of the Methodist Church are subjected regularly to an 
examination unknown, it is believed, among other denomina- 
tions. Not only is provision made for formal trials, in cases 
of crimes and misdemeanors, but there is a special arrangement 
for the correction of other obstructions to official usefulness. 
At every Annual Conference the character of every traveling 
preacher is examined; at every General Conference that of 
every bishop. And the object is to ascertain not merely 
whether there is ground for the formal presentation of charges, 
with a view to a regular trial; but whether there is any “ ob- 
jection ”—-any thing that might interfere with the acceptance 
of the officer in question among his charge. And it is dectrine 
novel and dangerous in the Methodist Church, that such diffi- 
culties cannot be corrected unless the person objected to be 
formally arraigned under some specific law, to be found in the 
concise code of the Discipline—doctrine not the less danger- 
ous, because it is applied where “ objections,” unimportant in 
others, might be productive of the most disastrous conse- 
quences. Will the Methodist Church sanction the doctrine 
that, while all its other officers, of whatever name or degree, 
are subjected to a sleepless supervision ; are counseled, admon- 
ished, or changed, as “ necessity may require, and as the Dis- 
cipline directs,” a bishop, who decides all questions of law in 
Annual Conferences; who, of his mere motion and will, con- 
trols the work and the destiny of four thousand ministers ; who 
appoints and changes at pleasure the spiritual guides of four 
millions of souls; that the depositary of these vast powers, 
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whose sliglitest indiscretions or omissions are likely to disturb 
the harmony, and even impair the efficiency, of our mighty 
system of operations, enjoys a virtual impunity for all delin- 
quencies or misdoings not strictly criminal ? 

It is believed that an attempt to establish such an episcopal 
supremacy would fill not only a part, but the whole of the 
Church “ with alarm and dismay.” But this doctrine is not 
more at variance with the genius of Methodism than it is with 
the express language of the Discipline, and the exposition of 
it by all our standard writers. The constitution of the Church 
provides that the “ General Conference shall have full powers 
to make rules and regulations for our Church” under six “ lim- 
itations and restrictions,” among which the only one relating 
to the episcopacy is this: “ They shall not change or alter any 
part or rule of our government, so as to do away episcopacy, or 
destroy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency.” As 
there is nothing in the Restrictive Rules to limit the full powers 
of the General Conference in the premises, so is there nothing 
in the special provision respecting the responsibility of a bishop. 
In reply to the question, “To whom is a bishop amenable for 
his conduct ?” the Discipline declares, “To the General Con- 
ference, who have power to expel him for improper conduct 
if they see it necessary.” And this, be it remembered, is all 
that is said respecting the jurisdiction over a bishop, with the 
exception of a rule for his trial, in the interval of a General 
Conference, if he be guilty of immorality. In full accordance 
with the plain meaning of these provisions is the language of 
all the standard writers on Methodist polity. 

Bishop Emory—a man of whom jt is no injustice to the liv- 
ing or the dead to say, that he was a chief ornament and light 
of our episcopacy; that he brought to the investigation of all 
ecclesiastical subjects a cool, sagacious, powerful, practical in- 
tellect—fully sustains the positions we have assumed in behalf 
of the powers of the General Conference over the bishops of 
our Church. He gives an unqualified assent to the following 
passages from the notes to the Discipline, prepared by, Bishops 
Asbury and Coke at the request of the General Conference :— 
“They (our bishops) are entirely dependent on the General 
Conference: ” “their power, their usefulness, themselves, are 
entirely at the mercy of the General Conference.” 
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Dr. Emory also quotes some passages from a pampliet, by 
the Rev. John Dickens, which, he says, was published by the 
unanimous request of the Philadelphia Conference, and may 
be considered as expressing the views both of that conference 
aud of Bishop Asbury, his intimate friend. Mr. Dickens af- 
firms that the bishops derive their power from the election of 
the General Conference, and not from their ordination ; and 
that the conference has, on that ground, power to remove 
Bishop Asbury, and appoint another, “if they see it neces- 
sary.” He affirms that Bishop Asbury “derived his official 
power from the conference, and therefore his office is at their 
disposal ”—Mr. Asbury was “ responsible to the General Con- 
ference, who had power to remove him if they saw it neces- 
sary ;” “he is liable every "year to be removed.” 

The above quotations show very clearly the sentiments of 
Asbury, and Coke, and Dickens on this question—men chiefly 
instrumental in laying the foundations of our polity. 

Equally clear and satisfactory is the testimony of another 
venerable bishop, who still lives, in the full exercise of his 
mental powers and benignant influence, to guide and bless the 
Church :—“ The superintendents now have no power in the 
Church above that of elders, except what is connected with 
presiding in the conference, fixing the appointments of the 
preachers, and ordaining:”—‘‘ They are the servants of the 
elders, and go out and execute their commands: ”—‘ The 
General Conference may expel a bishop not only for immoral, 
but for ‘ improper conduct,’ which means a small offense below 
a crime; for which not even a child or a slave can be expelled 
but after repeated admonitions: ”—“ The traveling preachers 
gave the bishop his power, they continue it in his hands, and 
they can reduce, limit, or transfer it to other hands, whenever 
they see cause.” Such is the language of Bishop Hedding, 
who only concurs in the moderate, truly Methodistic views of 
Bishops Asbury, Coke, and Emory. 

It is believed that this statement of the facts and the law in 
the case will afford a satisfactory answer to all the positions 
and reasonings of the Protest; and, after having thus presented 
it, the majority are perfectly willing to abide “ the decision of 
our contemporaries and of posterity.” They cannot, however, 
close these remarks without expressing their regret that the 
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minority, not content with protesting against the action of the 
General Conference, as “ lawless,” as “ without law, and con- 
trary to law,” as such “a violation of the compromise law,” 
that “the public faith of this body can no longer be relied 
upon as the guarantee for the redemption of the pledge,” ‘that 
there shall be no further curtailment of right as regards the 
southern ministry ;” that, not content with thus harshly assail- 
ing the proceedings of the General Conference, they have even 
refused to the bishops, whom they have invested with such ex- 
alted prerogatives, the quiet possession of their thoughts and 
feelings; and have thrown out the significant intimation, “ that 
any bishop of the Church, either violating or submitting to 
the violation of the compromise charter of union between the 
North and South, without proper and public remonstrance, 
cannot be acceptable in the South, and need not appear there.” 
We shall be slow to believe, that even their constituents will 
justify them in thus virtually deposing, not one bishop only, 
but several, by a process which is even worse than “ extra- 
judicial.” 

When all the law, and the facts in the case, shall have been 
spread before an impartial community, the majority have no 
doubt that they wld fix “ the responsibility of division,” should 
such an unhappy event take place, “where in justice it be- 
longs.” _ They will ask, Who first introduced slavery into the 
episcopacy? And the answer will be, Wot the General Con- 
Jerence. Who opposed the attempt to withdraw it from the 
episcopacy? ot the General Conference. Who resisted the 
measure of peace that was proposed—the mildest that the case 
allowed? Not the majority. Who first sounded the knell of 
division, and declared that it would be impossible longer to 
remain under the jurisdiction of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? Not the majority. 

The proposition for a peaceful separation, (if any must take 
place,) with which the Protest closes, though strangely at vari- 
ance with much that precedes, has already been met by the 
General Conference. And the readiness with which that body 
(by a vote which would doubtless have been unanimous but 
for the belief that some entertained of the unconstitutionality 
of the measure) granted all that the southern brethren them- 
selves could ask, in such an event, must forever stand as a 
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practical refutation of any assertion that the minority have 
been subjected to the tyranny of a majority. 

Finally, we cannot but hope that the minority, after review- 
ing the entire action of the conference, will find that, both in 
their Declaration and their Protest, they have taken too strong 
a view of the case; and that by presenting it in its true light 
before their people, they may be able to check any feelings of 
discord that may have arisen, so that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church may still continue as one body, engaged in its proper 
work of “spreading scriptural holiness over these lands.” 
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The numerous monuments relating to the ancient history of 


Assyria, which have of late been discovered and deciphered, 
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have a special interest for the Christian theologian on account 
of the light which they shed upon the chronology of the Old 
Testament. We have, in a former number of the “ Methodist 
Quarterly Review,” referred to the valuable information de- 
rived from the monuments concerning King Sargon, whose 
name is only once mentioned in the Scriptures, (Isa. xx, 1,) 
bat who, in the light of the native inscriptions, is now univers- 
ally recognized as one of the greatest of all Assyrian kings, 
and appears as such in all text-books of ancient history. On 
the other hand, King Pul, who occupies a most prominent po- 
sition in the biblical records, and was formerly believed to have 
been one of its foremost kings, appears to lose his claim to be 
counted among the actual sovereigns of the Assyrian empire. 
The above article, by G. Résch, aequaints us with the recent 
researches and discoveries of German theologians and Orient- 
alists relating to this king. His name has thus far not been 
found in the Assyro-Babylonian stone monuments. Lepsius in 
his essay, Ueber den chronologischen Werth der assyrischen 
Eponymen, (“On the Chronological Value of the Assyrian epo- 
nyms,” Berlin, 1869,) thinks that any further search for him in 
the inscriptions will be useless, as he is identical with Tiglath- 
pileser. This view is supported by the most learned of German 
Assyriologists, Professor Schrader, of Berlin, in his work, Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, (“The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament.”) The author of the above 
article, J. Résch, who is also devoting special attention to 
the Assyrian monuments, opposes the views of these scholars. 
He admits, with Schrader and Lepsius, that, in view of the 
continuity of the Assyrian lists of eponyis, there is no room 
left for a king of the Assyrian empire by the name of Pal, 
but he adduces two historical arguments, and one philological, 
against the identity of Pul with Tiglath-pileser. The only way 
of harmonizing the biblical records with the inscriptions ap- 
pears to him to be to assume that Pul was a subordinate 
king or viceroy, appointed in Babylonia by the sovereign of 
Assyria. This explanation has previously been given by other 
writers on the subject, and Résch refutes the arguments by 
which Schrader had opposed it, and gives some reasons for its 
correctness, 

In the first article Professor Késtlin concludes his essay on 
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the arguments which Christian theologians have used for prov- 
ing the existence of a supernatural, personal God. The article 
is specially devoted to a review of the cosmological and teleo- 
logical arguments, and the argument derived from the consent 
of all nations. The objections of the opponents are fully 
developed, several weak points in the argumentation of the 
defenders are admitted; but, in conclusion, the writer takes 
the ground that the religious and Christian faith conveys a 
degree of certainty in regard to the reality of a living, per- 
sonal God which no so-called proof of the existence of God can 
produce. 

The article “ From Ephraim to Golgotha,” by the Rev. W. 
Rotermund, a German Protestant pastor at Sado Leopoldo, in 
Brazil, undertakes to give us a connected view of the last days 
in the life of Jesus, beginning with his departure from Ephraim, 
and closing with the crucifixion. As is usual in the essays of 
this class, the conflicting views of the recent writers on the 
life of Jesus are referred to and examined, and, in conclusion, 
the author gives us the result of his studies in the following 
table :-— 





os a ad Day of the Month. Events of the Day. Passages of the Scriptures. 





Luke xviii, 81-xix, 27; Matt. 
xx, 17-34; Mark x, 82-52. 
Luke xix, 28,29; Matt, xxi, 1; 

Mark xi, 1; John xii, 1. 
John xii,2-8; Matt. xxvi, 6-13 ; 
Mark xiv, 3-9. 
John xii, 12-19; Mark xi,1-11; 
Luke xix, 29-44; Matt. xxi, 
1-11. 


Departure from Ephraim ; arrival 
in Jericho. 
Journey from Jericho to Bethany. 


March 80.. {Nisan 7.. 
81.. 8... 
April 1.... 9.. 
Bici 10.. 


Thursday. . 


“ “ 


“ 


Last supper and anointment. 


Sunday....; “ ” Entry into Jerusalem. 


Monday eee 
Tuesday . ..| 
Wednesday 
Thursday ..| 





18. 





Bhs. 
12.. 


. Sojourn in Bethany. 
14.. 


15... 


Cursing of the fig-tree; cleansing 
of the temple. 

Withering of the fig-tree; ser- 
mons. 


Preparation for, and partaking of, 
the passover. 


Imprisonment and crucifixion. 











Mark xi, 12-19; Matt. xxi, 
12-19; Luke xix, 45-48. 

Mark xi, 20-xiv,2; Matthew 
xxi, 20-xxvi, 5; Luke xx, 1- 
xxii, 6. 


Matt. xxvi, 17-30; Mark xiv, 


12-26: Luke xxii, 7-39; 
John xiii-xvii. 

John xviii, xix; Luke xxii, 
40-xxiii; Matthew xxvi, 31- 
xxvii; Mark xiv, 27-xv. 








1876.] Synopsis of the Quarterlies. 


French Reviews. 


Revor Curtrrenne. (Christian Review.) July, 1875.—1. Licntensercer, Alex- 
ander Vinet. 2. E. W., A Religious Novel, (Le Mot de l’Enigme, by Madame 
Augustus Craven.) 3. Boniras, Roman History in the Tragedies of Corneille, 
(Conclusion.) 4, G. Monon, Fine Arts in France in 1876. 


August.—1. LicntenserGer, Alexander Vinet, (Second Article.) 2. Prngn, Glad- 
stone and Ultramontanism. 3. LICHTENBERGER, German Affairs.—The Future 
of the Theological Faculties. 

September.—1. E. pz Pressensr, The General Aspects of Religion after the Fall 
of Man. 2. E. DE GUERLE, Byron and his Last Critics, 3, Navi~LE, On the 
Existence of a Religious Christian Art in the First Centuries. 

October.—1. E. DE PRESSENSE, Apologetic Studies, (Second Series,) The Super- 
natural in God. 2. CapENE, The Correspondence of Lamartine. 3. Fr. pE PREs- 
SENSE, England and English Society under George IV. and William IV. 
4, LICHTENBERGER, German Affairs. 


Professor Lichtenberger, formerly of Strasburg and now of 
Paris, in his article on the Theological Faculties of Germany, 
discusses the dangers which at present threaten these institu- 
tions. After having raised German theology to the highest 
eminence which theological science has ever attained, their 
suppression is now demanded by several prominent scholars. 
Lichtenberger specially refers to the recent work of Professor 
Sybel, the celebrated historian of Bonn, and one of the chiefs 
of the national liberal party, on “The German Universities, 
their Achievements and Wants,” (Die deutschen Universititen, 
ihre Leistungen und Bediirfuisse. Berlin, 1874,) and to that 
of Dr. Geffcken, one of the few German advocates of an entire 
separation between Church and State, on “State and Church 
in their Mutual Relations.” (Strasburg, 1875.) Sybel takes 
the ground that theology does not constitute a science in the 
strict sense of the word, but that it is the art of governing the 
soul, and that it belongs altogether to the seminaries. Geff- 
cken, on the other hand, wants to confine the instruction of 
theology to the seminaries, on the ground that it solely con- 
cerns the Churches to organize and to direct the theological 
instruction given to her future ministers. Professor Lichten- 
berger does not share the opinion of the two German scholars. 
Though a very decided partisan of the separation between 
Church and State, he insists that “religious science is one 
of the subjects the instruction in which contributes to the in- 
tellectual culture of a country, and that, consequently, the State 
government has the duty to take the initiative in regard to it. 
This does not necessarily imply that the State is competent to 
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teach theology, for it is just as incompetent to teach medicine 
or philosophy. But the State alone possesses the necessary 
means to secure for the schools of the highest grade an exist- 
ence worthy, independent, and conformable to the national 
genius. Theology, though different from other sciences, has a 
truly scientific character, and therefore should be taught at 
the universities. Any desire to isolate from the intellectual 
current of a country the cultivation of religious science, both 
misunderstands its nature and weakens its bearing.” 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


THE CREEDS OF THE WORLD. 


Owrne to the progress of the science of statistics, the population of the 
globe can now be estimated with a degree of probability to which, as we 
can see in the light of modern science, estimates made in former times 
bave no claim whatever. All of the countries of Europe with the ex- 
ception of Turkey, most, of the countries of America, and the European 
colonies, with a number of independent States in other large divisions 
of the globe, from time to time take an official census, which establishes 
the actual population with a certainty which, it seems, leaves hardly any 
room for considerable improvement. During the time from one census 
to the next, official calculations are annually made on the basis of the 
official lists of births and deaths, of immigration and emigration, which 
are proved by the results of the subsequent census to have now reached 
a high degree of accuracy. In the countries in which no official census 
has as yet been taken, the researches in regard to the number of inhab- 
itants made by learned travelers give us at least figures vastly superior 
in point of trustworthiness to those found in geographical works of an 
earlier date. The famous geographical establishment of Perthes, in 
Gotha, Germany, has for several years been publishing a periodical 
specially devoted to the most recent information relating to the area of 
all the divisions and States of the globe, where the results of the entire 
literature of the world relating to this subject are carefully garnered, 
and where every figure can be traced to the source, official or inofficial, 
from which it has been derived.* 


* E. Behm uci R Wazzer, “ Die Bevélkerung der Erde,” vol. i, 1872; vol. ii, 1874; 
vol. iii, 1875. In the ‘Statistical Tables’’ published by Professor A. J. Schem, 
(3d edit., 1875,) the figures relating to population have been taken from the German 
work of Behm and Wagner, except in those cases where the editor has sources ot 
information of a later date than the last volume of the German work. 
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The greater accuracy obtained for the statistics of population has, of 
course, enabled us to estimate more correctly the population professing 
the various creeds. Most of the States include in the census questions 
one in regard to the religious profession. Where this is not done, as in 
the United States, in England and Scotland, most of the religious de- 
nominations publish annual accounts of adult membership, of number 
of churches and ministers, and other facts from which inferences as to 
the total population, which more or less is influenced and controllec by 
the doctrinal tenets of a particular religious denomination, may be made, 
It is interesting to observe in the religious statistics of those States 
which include the religious profession of the inhabitants in the official 
census tlie small number of persons who avow themselves as atheists. 
Thus in Prussia, which, by friends as well as by foes, is sometimes looked 
upon as the Eldorado of atheists and opponents to the belief in a personal 
God, avowed atheists can only be looked for in the columns of*“ persons 
of unknown religions,” who number four thousand four hundred and 
ninety-five, and free religions, of whom there were two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-one. Thus no more than about seven thousand in 
a total population of twenty-four millions six hundred thousand made 
a statement that might cause them to be looked upon as atheists. In 
France eighty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one persons were 
returned as ‘‘ without religion,” or ‘‘religion unknown,” in a total 
population of thirty-six millions. In the Dominion of Canada, according 
to the official census of 1871, of a total population of three millions four 
hundred and eighty-six thousand, only twenty persons claimed to be 
atheists, four hundred and nine deists, and five thousand one hundred 
and forty-four to have no religion. 

Facts like these indicate that however large the number of persons 
may be who are indifferent in religious matters, or have discarded a 
belief in a personal God and in Christianity, the population of the 
Christian countries continues to be almost a unit in its outward con- 
nection with Christianity, This includes the Christian character, more 
or less explicit, of laws, of customs, of literature, and of education, 
Thus the countries of Europe, America, and Australia may be looked 
upon as representatives of the Christian religion and of Chris- 
tian civilization to as high a degree as at any former period of their 
history. 

We now subjoin a few statistical statements which will show, 1. The 
area and population of the five large divisions of the globe; 2. The 
leading creeds of the world; 3. The three large divisions of the Chris- 
tian Church; 4. The area and population of the States under Christian 


governments. * 

* The first of the statistical statements here referred to are taken from Behm 
and Wagner, “ Die Bevélkerung der Erde,”’ vol. iii, 1875; the figures of the second 
and third are, with slight modifications, reprodaced from the ‘‘Statistical Tables” 
(N. Y., 1875) of Professor Schem; the fourth is extracted from another forthcom- 
ing statistical essay of Professor Schem. 
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I. AREA AND PorpuULATION OF THE Five LARGE DIvISIoNs OF THE WORLD. 
as. aii ani ain 
di one Sq. Mile, 
rine 3,824,455 302,973,000 80 
.. 17,300,445 798,907,000 47 
; 11,557,875 206,007,000 18 
America. . ate -e 15,954,623 84,392,000 5 
Australia 3,425,072 4,563,000 1.5 


... 52,062,470 —-1,396,842,000 26. 





Continents. Square Miles. P 


Il. Tue LEADING CREEDS OF THE WORLD. 


1. Christianity.—Three of the five large divisions of the globe may be 
set down as almost wholly Christian. Every country of America, with- 
out exception; every country of Europe, except Turkey; the Australian 
continent, with many of the Polynesian Islands, profess Christianity as 
the national religion; and even in Turkey, the Christians constitute the 
large majority of the population in the European dominions, and the 
entire expulsion of the only non-Christian government of Europe appears 
to be near at hand. In Asia more than one half the entire area (nine 
millions three hundred and seventy-nine thousand square miles) is under 
the rule of Christian governments, chiefly Russia and Great Britain, and 
the extent of this territory is increasing every year. In Africa the pos- 
sessions of the Christian powers are likewise steadily increasing. In 
addition to Abyssinia, which has been a nominally Christian country for 
fifteen liundred years, Liberia, the Transvaal Republic, the Orange Free 
State, and Madagascar, are independent African States with Christian 
governments. In all the countries of America, Europe, and Australia, 
in the dependencies of the European powers, in Asia and Africa, the 
Christian population is either officially enumerated in the census, or can 
be estimated with a high degree of accuracy; and if it is only kept in 
mind that statistics of Christianity, or any other creed, can only mean 
the population nominally connected with, and actually influenced and 
controlled by, its doctrines, the estimates of ‘the present number of 
Christians will be accepted as being a comparatively near approach to 
the real facts; nearer, at all events, than any former estimate of Chris- 
tians or any present estimate of the other large creeds, According to 
the latest information accessible, we estimate the Christian population 
of America at about eighty millions, of Europe at two hundred and 
eighty-nine millions, of Australia and Polynesia at three millions, of 
Asia at sixteen millions, of Africa at six millions, of the entire globe at 
three hundred and ninety-three millions. 

2. Buddhism.—This form of religion is commonly represented as having 
a larger number of adherents than any other form of religion, and some 
estimate the population connected with it as high as five hundred 
millions, Other estimates are, however, much lower, some being as low 
as three hundred millions, The impossibility of making accurate esti- 
mates arises from the fact that Buddhism in China has so much con- 
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formed itself to the old Chinese religion, and in Japan to the national 
religion of Shintoism, that the marks of difference have become almost 
imperceptible. The present sovereign of Japan is making great efforts 
to repress Buddhism, and to clear Shintoism from its Buddhistic ad- 
mixtures; but the latest accounts from Japan agree in representing 
Buddhism as being still the popular religion of the country, and the 
sume report is made on China. Buddhism in an unmixed form is the 
recognized State religion in Siam, Burmah, Anam, and Thibet; and it 
prevails in Ceylon, and im some parts of British India, where, according 
to the latest census, the Buddhist population amounted to about nine 
millions three hundred thousand. It also prevails in Mongolia, and 
among some of the Kirgheez tribes subject to the rule of Russia. Bud- 
dhism is confined to Asia, with the exception of about two hundred and 
fifty thousand nomads in European Russia. 

3. Brahminism.—This religion prevails only in British India, and in 
the islands of Bali and Lombok. According to the latest census taken 
in the provinces of British India, the number of Brahmaists amounted to 
about one hundred and forty millions five hundred thousand. The total 
population connected with this religion is not likely to exceed one hun- 
dred and forty-five millions. 

4. The Religious System of Confucius and the Shinto Religion.—The 
former is the State religion of China, the latter that of Japan. Both, as 
has already been stated, have been overgrown by Buddhism to such an 
extent as to make it nearly impossible to recognize the boundary lines. 
The population by which the moral precepts of Confucius are accepted 
as the highest authority is vaguely estimated from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty millions, and that which worships in the Shinto temples from 
twelve to twenty millions. 

5. Mohammedanism.—Asia has a Mohammedan population of about 
ninety-five millions, nearly one half of whom are subjects of the British 
Government. The Mohammedan population prevails in Asiatic Turkey, 
in Persia, in Afghanistan and Beloochistan, in all the independent States 
of Central Asia, in the islands of Java and Sumatra, and in Arabia. 
Russia had in 1875, in its Asiatic possessions, a Mohammedan population 
of about five millions, which may be expected to increase rapidly by 
the progressive absorption of the States of Central Asia. The Moham- 
medan population of China is undoubtedly larger than was formerly 
assumed, as has been proved by the Mohammedan rebellions in the 
north-western and south-western provinces. It can certainly not be less 
than three millions, and may be much larger. In Europe, the Moham- 
medan population of Turkey has been for some time on the decline, and 
is not supposed to exceed four milJions. Russia, in its European prov- 
inces, has about two millions three hundred and fifty-nine thousand. In 
Africa, Mohammedanism not only rules in the States of the northern and 
eastern coast, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt, but it has 
gradually conquered nearly the whole interior of Africa, having advanced 
westward to the borders of Liberia. It is thought that nearly one half 
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of the total population of Africa, or about ope hundred millions, may be 
set down as imbued with Mohammedanism. 

6. Judaism.—Judaism is neither the predominant religion, nor the 
religion of the government in any particular country of the globe, but 
it is represented in every civilized and in many uncivilized countries. 
The Jews number more than five millions in Europe, of whom about one 
half live in Russia and Poland. They are also numerous in China, in 
Morocco, and other countries of Northern Africa, and are increasing rap- 
idly in the large cities of the United States. Their aggregate number 
may be about seven millions. 


Ill. Tue Turee Large Drvisions or CHRISTENDOM, 


It is common to divide the Christian Churches into three groups: 
1, The Roman Catholic, which regards the Pope as the head of the en- 
tire Christian Church; 2. The Eastern or Oriental Churches, which recog- 
nize the first Council of Nice as ecumenical, and believe in a govern- 
ment of the Church by bishops who derive their consecration, in an 
unbroken succession, from the apostles; 3. All others generally com- 
prised under the name of Protestants. They reject the infallibility of 
the Pope as well as of ceecumenical councils, and subordinate all sources 
of doctrine to the Bible. The name Protestant is disliked and disowned 
by some sects put in this group; and parts of other sects claim a place 
in the second instead of the third group. The Old Catholics and Jan- 
senists have not yet entirely cut loose from the first group, though they 
are excommunicated by the Pope. The number of Christians belonging 
to each of the three large groups is about as follows :— 


Continents. Protestants. Roman Catholics. Eastern Churches, 
America 33,000,000 47,000,000 
72,000,000 148,000,000 69,000,000 
2,000,000 5,000,000 9,000,000 
2,000,000 1,000,000 3,000,000 
2,200,000 800,000 








111,200,000 201,800,000 81,000,000 


It will be seen from the above table that the Roman Catholic Church 
embraces a considerable majority of the total population of America, 
and nearly one half in Europe. It exceeds the Protestant population in 
Asia, but is exceeded by it in Africa and Australia. 


IV.—INDEPENDENT STATES UNDER CHRISTIAN GOVERNMENTS, 


The power and influence of the States which may be said to be under 
Christian government has increased more rapidly than the number of 
Christians, and the Christian aggregate population of these territories by 
far exceeds the aggregate number of Christians. In fact, the Christian na- 
tions, when united, rule the world without the possibility of any opposi- 
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tion, and their ascendency is becoming more prominent every year. The 
following list contains all the States of the world which have either Chris- 
tian monarchs, or, in case they are republics, a predontinantly Christian 
population. The figures given for each State include the area and popu- 
lation of all its colonies and dependencies. Counting the small insular 
States of Polynesia which have been Christianized as one, they are 
forty-eight in number, of which six belong to the Eastern, (marked in 
the list with E,) twelve to the Protestant, (marked P,) and the remain- 
der to the Roman Catholic nations. The States are arranged in the 
order of their population. It will be noticed that the list is headed by 
a Protestant State, and that among the six most populous Christian 
States of the globe three are Protestant. By casting up the population 
of the Protestant States, the interesting fact will be ascertained, that 
considerably more than one half, and nearly two thirds of the aggregate 
population of Christian States, are under Protestant governments :— 





States, inclusive of Colonies } States, inclusive of Colonies ‘ ‘ 
and Dependencies, | Sq. Miles. | Inhabitants. and Dependencies. Sq. Miles, | Inhabitants. 


British Empire (P).. 8.755,159!283.604,841 | Servia (E).. : 1,838,000 
Russian Enipire (E).....| 8,535,142) 85,686,000 | Ecuador... * 1 
France 577,195) 41,736,000 Guatemala .. - 1 
German Empire (P)..... 203,729 41,060,864 Liberia (P ecqusuae 
United States (P) | 8,611,844) 83.555.993 | San Salv: or. beh dv 
Austro-Hungary. | 240,954) 35,904,485 | Hayti.. ......... 4+ 
Ita | 114,409) 26,801,154 Honduras .. 
Netherlands (P),......... 674,100) 26,569,000 | Uruguay. 
i | 816,075) 25,196,100 Trsnevent Republic (P)... 
, Sear arr ren ++| 8,288,100) 10,296,238 | Nicarag 
Mexico | 741,823) 9,158,247 | Paraguay 
| 741,625) 8.028.500 | Luxembourg 
Sweden and Norway (P). 294,030) 6,063,800 | Costa Rica 
Belgium | 11,378) 5,253,521 | San Domingo 
Madagascar (P) 228,600! Montenegro (E) 
Roumania (E)........... 46,710) 4,500, Orange Free State (P)... 
Abyssinia (E).. esse) 158,400) 8,000, Sandwich Islands (P).... 
Columbia ............ eee 820,738) 2,894, 
Switzerland (P).. | 15.992) 2,669, Liechtenstein 
503,468) 2,500, Sun Marino 
126 034; 2,074, Monaco 5, rat 
500,880) 2,000, Australian Islands, excl. 
$20,750) 1,926,100 








Denmark (P).. | 54,308) 1,988, of European possessions 
Argentine Confederation. |  §38,605 2, and Sandwich Isl’s (P). 
Venezuela.. ey «| 408,272) 78 

















82,419,9151685,459,411 








Arr. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone the recent German works which openly attack the Christian re- 
ligion and predict its approaching downfall, that by the philosopher, E. 
von Hartmann, entitled “ The Spontaneous Decomposition of Christianity 
and the Religion of the Future,” (Die Selbsteerseteung des Christenthums. 
Berlin, second edition, 1874,) has made quite a stir in literary circles. 
Unlike many other works against Christianity, which regard the Church 
of Rome as the most consistent organization and development of Chris- 
tian ideas, and Protestantism as a kind of compromise between Christian- 
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ity and progressive science, E. von Hartmann dismisses Catholicism 
with a few brief remarks on its services in the past and its anachronism 
in the present. He then concentrates his attacks upon Protestantism, 
which he characterizes as the religion of worldliness, as a religion which 
is willing to hear of something to its advantage in the next world, pro- 
vided it can first secure the more solid satisfaction of this world, Turn- 
ing to the religion of the future, the author does not share the opinion 
of the majority of anti-Christian writers, who believe that bald material- 
ism will take the place of the overthrown religion, and that mankind in 
future will be without any religion whatever. Hartmann believes in a 
religion of the future, but declares his inability to delineate its chief 
characteristics. Christianity, he thinks, will furnish some of the con- 
stituent elements, but individual immortality and vicarious atonement 
will find no place in it. As was to be expected, the work has called forth 
a large number of replies. The pamphlet of Dr. Huber, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Munich, and one of the prominent men of 
the Old Catholic Church, is regarded as one of the best. The pamphlet 
is entitled, Die Religiése Frage, wider EH. von Hartmann ; (The Religious 
Question against E. von Hartmann.) Munich, 1875. By a number of 
previous works this writer has established for himself the reputation of 
being one of the most powerful writers against all opponents of Chris- 
tianity. His pamphlet begins with a review of the religious situation of 
the age. Against the attacks taken from logic and exact science, he 
urges that religion is not a result of either logic or exact science, but 
that it rests on the wants of the soul. The charge that Christianity is 
now in open conflict with the science of the age, is refuted by a reference 
to the times of the first establishment of the Christian religion, when the 
same charges were made. The question whether Christianity can remain 
the religion of the future is identical, according to Huber, with the other, 
whether the future will have a religion; for the attacks upon Christianity 
are so many attacks upon the essence of all religion. Other pamphlets 
against Hartmann have been written by Dr. Heman, (Hartmann’s Religion 
der Zuknuft in ihrer Selbstzerseteung nachgewiesen. Leipsic, 1875,) and by 
Dr. Schwarz, (Das Ziel religiéser und wissenschaftlicher Gihrung. Berlin, 
1875.) 

Dr. Delitzsch, Lecturer on Theology at the University of Leipsic, has 
published the first volume of a work on “The Doctrinal System of the 
Church of Rome,” (Das Lehrsystem der Rémischen Kirche. Gotha, 1875.) 
The object of the work is to give a more thorough delineation of the Ro- 
man system than can be found in any Protestant work, and it has made 
careful use of the entire recent literature of the Church of Rome. The 
first volume treats, in an introduction, of the sources and the organization 
of the doctrinal system of Rome, and then proceeds to the first main sec- 
tion, comprising the fundamental doctrine of Romanism, or the doctrine 
of the Church. 

A valuable work on “Philo of Alexandria, as Interpreter of the Old 
Testament,” (Philo von Alexandrien. Jena, 1875,) has been published by 
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Prof. C. Siegfried, who had previously published several articles on Philo 
in the theological periodicals of Germany. An introduction treats of the 
internal history of Judaism, from the construction of the first temple to 
the age of Philo of Alexandria. The main work consists of two parts: 
1. Philo as interpreter of the Old Testament. 2. The historical influence 
of Philo’s exegetical principles. 


The fragments of Papias, one of the earlier writers of the Christian 
Church, which have been preserved by the Church historian Eusebius, 
have an important bearing on the question of the authenticity of the Gos- 
pel of St. John. They have, therefore, of late been made the subject of 
several special treatises. The most recent is by Dr. Limbach, a young 
theologian of the orthodox Lutheran school, entitled, Das Papias Frag- 
ment, and directed against a treatise, of the same title, by Dr. Weissen- 
bach, a.theologian of the Rationalistic school. 


The Commentary to the Gospel of St. John, by Prof. Luthardt, (Das 
Johanneische Evangelium. Nuremburg, second edition, 1875,) is regarded 
by the evangelical theologians of Germany as one of the best productions 
of German exegetical literature, The first edition appeared in 1852, since 
which time a very large number of books explaining or bearing on the 
fourth gospel have been published. The author has compared this new 
literature, enlarged his work by references to recent works, and rewritten 
several parts. 

The Commentary to “The Sacred Writings of the New Testament,’ 
(Die Heilige Schrift des Neuen Testaments. Nordlingen, 1875,) by Prof. 
J. Ch. K. von Hofmann, Professor of Theology at Erlangen, and one of 
the veterans of the Lutheran Church of Germany, has now reached part 
vii, sec. 1, which comprises the first Epistle of Peter. The epistle, ac- 
cording to Hofmann, was written by the Apostle Peter at Rome during 
the time between the departure of the Apostle Paul from Rome (A. D. 63) 
and the latter part of the summer of the year 64. It is very closely con- 
nected with the Epistle to the Ephesians, and has lively reminiscences of 
that to the Romans. 

A prominent representative of the Rationalist theological school of 
Switzerland, Professor Langhaus, of Berne, has begun the publication of 
a Manual of Biblical History and Literature, (Handbuch der biblisehen 
Geschichte. Berne, 1875.) The work will be completed in four parts. 


A new edition of the ancient Church writer, Arnobius, (Arnobii ad- 
versus Nationes libri vii. Vienna, 1875,) by Professor Reiferscheid, forms 
the fourth volume of the collection of the ancient Church writers which 
is published by the Vienna Academy of Sciences under the title, Corpus 
Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum editum consilio et impensis Acade- 
mie litterarum Cesarea Vindobonensis. The former volumes of the col- 
lection contained the works of Sulpitius Severus, Minutius Felix, Julius 
Firmicus Maternus, edited by Halm, and of Cyprian by Hartel. The 
editors of the volumes which have thus far appeared are scholars of the 
first rank, and the entire collection is one of the many publications which 
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are recognized in all countries as specimens of the profound learning of 
German scholars. 


A new Commentary on the book of Job, by Dr. H. Zschokke, (Das Buch 
Job iibersetzt. Vienna, 1875,) is a part of a Roman Catholic Commentary 
to the entire Old Testament, edited by Professor Rohling and others. 
Previously four volumes had been published. The work is chiefly in- 
tended for students of theology and educated laymen. 


The union Conferences which have been held at Cologne and Bonn 
between Old Catholic, Anglican, and Oriental theologians, have awakened 
a new interest in the history of the doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost. (See Meth. Quart. Rev., 1875, p. 673.) Prominent theolo- 
gians of all these three communions agree in the opinion that the differ- 
ences of belief which so long divided the Eastern and Western Churches 
can be harmoniously adjusted. The Anglican and Old Catholic mem- 
bers of the Union Conferences made to the Oriental Churches the con- 
cession that they declared the addition of the word jilioque to the creed 
of the Church, which was first made by order of Charlemagne in spite of 
the opposition of the pope, to have been illegal. There was, however, a 
difference of opinion as to what the precise doctrine of the ancient 
Church has been, and as to the wording that should be chosen to har- 
monize the views of the theologians of all the three communions, The 
Conference has called forth several theological treatises on the subject. 
One, from the Russian archimandrite, Sylvester, Professor of the Ecclesi- 
astical Academy of Kiev, has been published by the Society of Friends of 
Ecclesiastical Enlightenment of St. Petersburg, which chiefly patronizes 
the Union Conferences with Anglicans and Old Catholics in a German 
translation, entitled Antwort auf die in dem altkatholischen Schema en- 
thaltene Bemerkung von dem Heiligen.  Geiste. (“ Reply to the Remarks on 
the Holy Ghost contained in the Old Catholic Declaration.” Petersburg, 
1875.) As the Russian language is but little understood outside of Rus- 
sia, Russian theologians, in order to bring their views to the knowledge 
of theologians of other Churches, now, in many cases, procure the trans- 
lation of their works into German, which is now more widely understood 
among learned theologians than any other language. 





Art. XI—INORGANIC METHODISM. 


Dr. Curry’s able Article in our present number, and this our little 
essay in response, ought, perhaps, to exchange titles. He has stated 
the case, really, of inorganic Methodism, and has endeavored to 
read its extremer principles into our history and institutions. We 
propose to give a brief, varying, yet not wholly contradictory 
view, stating more decisively the organic element in Methodism, 
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leaving the reader to form his own conclusions from reason and 
Scripture. His closing paragraphs, frankly indorsing the adop- 
tion and permanence of our episcopacy, without any essential 
change, will be received by the large body of our readers with 
gratification. 

1, We agree that a call to the preaching of the Gospel is the 
true reqnisite for every true minister. To be “moved by the Holy 
Ghost” thereto is the formula we have derived from the English 
Church. And so St. Paul tells us that God “ gave” (Eph. iv, 11) 
the various ministries, or rather ministers, He “ gave” apostles, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers, The mission, right, and author- 
ity of each of these classes depended, it must be carefully noted, 
on “the measure of the gift.” The call of the called extended 
only to the extent of the call. Ifa “teacher” undertook to be an 
“apostle” he was a usurper, and liable to fall into schism, It 
does not follow that every “called” preacher is also a “ called” 
minister in every respect. He may be “called” as an evangelist, 
to rouse the people, and yet not as an e/der, to administer govern- 
ment and sacrament. Taking the natural talent as a basis, the 
Spirit bestowed upon the man the gracious “ gift,” to be exercised 
within the limits required by the common good and order of the 
Church. But, 

2. If there is a call of the individual to the ministry, there is 
also still more emphatically a call of the Christian body to be a 
Church, When on an island, like ancient Crete, there is a scat- 
tered number of Christians, it is their duty to gravitate toward 
each other, to unify, and to organize into a governmental system. 
This duty is based upon the social instinct; on the “impossibility 
of going to heaven alone;” and on the supreme importance that 
the Christian body should form itself into not only a common- 
wealth, but into an army for the conquest of the world. St. Paul 
exhorted not only the Church of Corinth, but all the Churches of 
Achaia together, “ That ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined to- 
gether in the same mind, and in the same judgment.” Equally true 
is it that this Church army should be officered and commanded. 
It should have its organization and its ordinances, constituting its 
form and identity. ‘St. Paul’s favorite image is the human body, 
(Eph. iv, 83-16 ;) which image he uses to illustrate how each part 
must adhere to its own functions, and how thereby the common 
life and energy would be most triumphant. The ambitious little 
foot must not aspire to be the head. The jaunty little evangelist, 
the brilliant Strawbridge of the day, however successful in sally- 
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ing out, getting up revivals, and raising rural societies, must not 
therefore assume to be an apostle, or even, perhaps, a pastor, un- 
less in the blessed order of the one body. Otherwise, there would 
be a schism between him and the apostle; but the Strawbridge, 
and not the apostle, would be the schismatie. 

3. It is the “call” of the Church to test and judge “ the call” 
of the minister. It is not sufficient for a man to start up and de- 
clare, upon his own motion, that he is “called,” to authorize him 
to exercise the organic ordinances of the Church. It is in the 
Church that lies the duty and right to furnish from her bosom and 
hand, and to authenticate and externally commission, the ministry, 
Herein lies “the priesthood of the people;” that out of the holy 
people shall go forth a holy ministry. Both to Timothy and to 
Titus St. Paul furnishes a large section of a brief letter in describ- 
ing what sort of a person the elder and the deacon should be. 
It was not enough that he professed to be “called of God.” He 
must exhibit a number of good traits to Timothy’s authorita- 
tive eye. He must be well reported to Timothy by the Church. 
He. must be “proved.” No man could announce himself as 
elder, and of his own sweet will go to administering ordinances 
and ordination. He might+ be a brilliant evangelist and yet 
unfit for an elder. The very fact that, in a spirit of “Irish inde- 
pendence,” he insisted on being an elder when he. was only an 
evangelist, without regard to organic order, would have ren- 
dered his fitness suspicious, aud have made him a probable 
schismatic. Separation from a true organic Church is justifiable 
only on grounds of the right of revolution. On any less ground 
it is schism. 

4, If Strawbridge had “a call” to be an evangelist, Wesley had 
far more a divine “call” instrumentally to inaugurate the move- 
ment called Methodism, and to organize and control it. The Al- 
mighty made him a natural autocrat. Upon that noble basis the 

‘divine Spirit, as usual, based its charism and its mission, and his 
call was in extent according to the measure of his gift. It was 
something more than “ providential,” unless the charism be held a 
part of the providence. His call to his mission as founder-apostle 
was far more special and far more divine than Strawbridge’s call 
was to the preaching of the Gospel under and within the great or- 
ganic movement. What this centralizing and organizing charac- 
ter of both Wesley and Asbury signifies we may all judge by com- 
paring Wesley’s work with Whitetield’s. Why is it that White- 
field’s work has left little trace behind it, and Wesley’s is filling the 
world? The reply, aumanly, is organism. But for the autocracy 
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of Wesley, which reached America through Asbury, the sporadic 
work of men like Strawbridge would have been like water spilled 
upon the ground. When, then, in opposition to Wesley, to 
the Conference, to the unity and power of the whole move- 
ment, Strawbridge insisted by willful individualism to administer 
the sacraments, he was acting, however sincerely and heroically, 
out of the divine order, and was a schismatic. And when we 
are told that he had a right to administer sacraments, there still 
would remain the question, Was it right for him to exercise his 
right? Nothing is more common than rights in abeyance; rights 
which there is no justifiable occasion for exerting. Rightly was his 
name left off those “ Minutes” whose compact he violated. His 
evangelism seems to have ceased, and we rejoice at the final testi- 
mony that he died “in great peace.” When in virtue of his call to. 
be an evangelist he assumed the functions of an elder, he impinged 
against the far higher call of Wesley, and, like a beautiful but 
slender yacht dashing against the Great Eastern, he wrecked 
himself. 

5. Ordination by laying on of hands, and in no different man- 
ner, is sanctioned by Scripture example. Thrice did we rub our 
eyes in wonder, and read again the’ words on page 127, that this 
node of ordination was, with certainty, sanctioned only by “ pa- 
tristic authority.” The imposition of hands is authorized in both 
the Old and New Testaments for at least three several purposes : 
as a mode of blessing, of imparting the Holy Ghost, of conferring 
sacred office and authority. It was performed by Divine com- 
mand by Moses, for this last purpose, upon Joshua, Num. xxii, 23. 
Twice in the Acts of the Apostles is ordination by the laying on 
of hands mentioned, namely: that of the deacons by the apostles, 
(Acts vi, 6,) and that of Paul and Barnabas as apostles in mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. Acts xiii, 3. Three times is the laying on 
of hands, mentioned by Paul in his Epistles to Timothy, an 
ordination thereby to the ministry. Twice it is used in refer- 
ence to the setting apart of Timothy to his office by St. Paul and 
the presbytery. Once, in the midst of cautions to Timothy against 
appointing elders hastily, he says, “Lay hands suddenly on no 
man.” This can have no other meaning than that Paul’s method 
of ordination to eldership was by laying on of hands. And this 
method must, therefore, be read into all those ordinations by St. 
Paul of elders and deacons into all his Churches. The difference 
between the Scripture authority for baptism and that for ordina- 
tion by imposition of hands is, that while the former has most ex- 
plicit warrant, both from Scripture example and also Scripture 
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command, the latter has Scripture example only. The phrase in 
Heb. vi, 2, “doctrine of baptisms and laying on of hands,” 
does decisively import that “ the laying on of hands” was one of 
the doctrines of Christianity. And the assuming that it has no 
more Scripture authority than the “handing of a book” is an 
extravaganza, And the command, “ Lay hands suddenly on no 
man,” is not far from even a command to the laying on of hands. 
We may fairly say that this is the only form authorized, and is 
the form to be used. The not using it, is at least a disrespect to 
a divine example. There is then, scripturally, a formal defect. 
When used in its full import and in the right spirit by the officer 
authorized by the Church, a divine authentication and author- 
ity are conveyed. Nor is there any valid doubt that the New 
Testament practice of ordination has continued in uninterrupted 
succession down to the present as truly as the Sabbath or the 
Lord’s Supper. Those three parallel lines connect us, thanks to 
Wesley and our fathers, by an historic tie to the primitive Church. 
Nor is it in the spirit of our fathers, or of true Methodism, to 
wantonly break our historic connections with the post-apostolic 
eatholic Church. In his letter to American Methodists authen- 
ticating Coke, Wesley rejoices that, by our national independence, 
they are free to follow “ Scripture and the primitive Church,” and 
so can accept his episcopacy. 

And these views we understand to be the fundamental and con- 
stitutional views of the Methodist Episcopal Church from its first 
founding, at the Christmas Conference, until now. Our ordinations 
are, professedly, not a mere “ blessing,” nor a mere “ recognizing ” 
or “discerning.” They are a solemn conveying from the body, 
the Cuurcn, through the ordainer as its agent, of an office, an au- 
thority, for most solemn functions. Nothing less than this can be 
meant by those awful words by which a bishop is, and has ever 
been, consecrated: “The Lord pour upon thee Tae Hoty Guosr 
for the office and work of a bishop in the Church of God Now 
comMITrED unto thee by the authority of the Church through 
THE IMPOSITION OF OUR HANDS, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” These words are a 
triple blasphemy if it be not held that the Church by a divine 
authority communicates a divine office, dignity, and authority, 
through the mode of the laying on of hands, which mode alone is 
authorized by Scripture. 1s this High-Churchism? Itis the High- 
Churchism of our whole history. And those other words, to which 
we have all assented at our presbyterial ordination, are scarce less 
decisive: “The Lord pour upon thee the Holy Ghost for the office 
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and work of an elder in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the authority of the Church through the imposition of our 
hands.” We think that any who should pronounce ordination 
so used to be a “fetish” or an “INCANTATION ” would do well to 
reconsider their words, 

Of this authentication the source is not the bishops, (who are but 
its mere agents,) nor the eldership, but the body, lay and minis- 
terial, of the one whole Church. And the pastor so ordained is 
not a mere hired-man of the particular charge to which he is sent ; 
but the humblest of all our pastors is truly a representative of the 
whole Church ; and what rightful thing he does in his legitimate 
sphere, the unity of the Church does through him. If directly 
and internally called of God, he is also mediately and externally 
called by the divinely ordaining Church. And it is in this two- 
fold call that his authority and high dignity as méinister.and em- 
bassador of God consists. 

6. If Strawbridge was a permanent schismatic, the Fluvanna 
Conference, which undertook the performance of spontaneous, 
mutual presbyterian (if it could be called even “presbyterian ”) 
ordination, was briefly schismatic; but it soon saw its mistake, and 
nobly, with perfect unanimity, redeemed itself. The men were, 
like Strawbridge, deeply holy men, and committed their er- 
ror, not like him, with mere “ persistent individualism,” but 
in the spirit of perfect love. For years the child had grown 
up without baptism, and the convert had, indeed, received the 
love-feast but not the holy supper. The southern ministers, by 
a large majority, were coming to the conclusion to disobey Wes- 
ley and break with the Church by self-ordination. In accordance 
with the then custom of holding two or three sessions a year, and 
yet considering them all one Annual Conference, the northern min- 
isters (who were almost to a man opposed to self-ordination) as- 
sembled under Asbury at Baltimore. This was done, not for 
the convenience of Asbury alone, but for the convenience of 
all the northern preachers, whom the war impeded in going to 
Virginia and attending the fuller regular Conference. They 
claimed this Baltimore assemblage to be only a “ preparatory Con- 
ference.” The southerly Conference, really representing but the 
southern section, did by a majority of a majority (and so, perhaps, 
a minority of the whole ministry) for a brief period inaugurate the 
separation movement. They ordained presbyters, and for one year 
we were actually a presbyterian Church! But at the next regular 
session of the Conference this ephemeral presbytery evaporated 
into thin air! Asbury, attended by Garrettson and Watters, vis- 
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ited and addressed the Conference. He read Wesley’s thoughts 
against separation from the Church of England, showed Wesley’s 
private letters of instruction, and set before them the views of the 
northern preachers touching loyalty to Wesley and the great Meth- 
odist movements. For a while the presbyterians stood firm. But 
seasons of prayer took place, an effusion of the Spirit seemed to 
overwhelm them, and amid the rush of pentecostal feeling all 
hearts fused into one. In that glow of holy union it was agreed 
to give up the ordinations and await the decision of Mr. Wesley 
on the subject. Thus did the divine Spirit teach these holy men 
to subject their “call” to the higher “call” of Wesley and Meth- 
odism. For four long years did our unanimous American Meth- 
odism wait before Wesley could bring himself to the ordination 
of Coke and the organization of an episcopacy. 

7. The ordination of Coke by Wesley, which seems to be 
slightingly styled a “unique affair,” has long appeared to us 
one of the grandest acts of Wesley’s life. It cleared American 
Methodism at one brave stroke alike from all presbyterian move- 
ments, all Anglican claims, and all internal schisms. And from 
that time to this, thanks be to God! we have stood out before 
Christendom on our own high plane, “ rejoicing as a strong man 
to run a race.” It seems too slightingly said, also, that “ Wes- 
ley had been appealed to by various persons ” to give us a Church 
government. He did so after the union above described in 
compliance with the unanimous request of American Methodism, 
patiently waiting for four years. If popular assent makes ecclesi- 
astical government legitimate, no act was ever more Jegitimate, 
no government was ever more legitimate, than Wesley’s in this 
matter. It was he, not they, who hesitated or doubted; and the 
length of their waiting shows that the independent presbyterian 
movement was never deep in the hearts of the people, and that 
preachers and people rejected with conscious depth and firmness 
every other thought than the getting an episcopacy from Wesley. 
For it was an episcopacy they expected. They were Church-of- 
England people, Episcopalians. They knew that Wesley disliked 
presbyterian government, and preferred episcopacy. And when, 
from Wesley, Coke came, the Conference accepted him with a 
unanimous vote. And they elected Asbury with unanimous vote. 
And their first eucharist they partook with holy rapture, and 
from one end of the Connection to the other no voice was heard 
but joyful aeceptance. The Conference received Wesley’s 
authentication of Coke, designating it explicitly as “letters of 
episcopal orders ;” they adopted Wesley’s ritual of ordaining 
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three grades; and they inaugurated a “ Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

8. As to the logical grounds of Mr. Wesley’s ordination, we en- 
deavored to show four years ago the following points: 1. After 
Mr. Wesley’s reading of Lord King, both he and the British Con- 
ference still avowed the belief that there are three proper orders 
in the New Testament, which are not, however, necessary to the 
absolute validity of a Church. 2, Nevertheless, the eldership is 
essentially the one order from which the other two are derivative. 
Not that a number of elders have a right to get together and or- 
dain a bishop when they please. If they have the right, it is not 
right for them ordinarily to use the right. Wesley declared, in 
1755, that it would be disorderly for him to so ordain, and yet when 
the “call” came his ordination was right. He, then, professedly, 
as being himself a regularly ordained elder in the Church of God, 
performed, under the due extraordinary call, that ordaining act, 
the power to which inheres in the eldership. 3. It was the rise of 
a people formed by God requiring his ordaining action that pre- 
sented the providential call. The charismatic call was not a mi- 
raculous inspiration, but essentially, we suppose, of the same nature 
as a call to the ministry, being, in fact, within the scope of his call 
to his wide ministry. And our Discipline has from the beginning 
contained both the statement that our episcopacy is “ orders,” 
and that in the eldership inheres the right to ordain bishops when 
the entire episcopate becomes vacant, and that the eldership and 
laity may by full and formal process modify or abolish the 
episcopacy. : 

9. Wesley’s ordaining act American Methodism accepted, but 
English Methodism rejected. English Methodism organized a valid 
presbyterian Church, being, as an already isolated independent 
body, guilty therein of no schism, but liable to the felt defect of 
ignoring Wesley’s act. Dr. Porter, in his “Compendium of 
Methodism,” furnishes ingenious suggestions why a body cover- 
ing a narrow ground less needed a unifying episcopacy than our 
broad-spread communion. But Dr. Crane, in his valuable volume, 
noticed upon another page, points to some facts indicating that 
their rejection of the Wesleyan episcopacy is involving serious 
consequences. “We have said that secession from a given Church is 
schismnatic, unless justifiable by the law of revolution. When so 
justified it is upon the Church, and not upon the seceders, that 
rests the guilt of the schism. There heve been several secessions 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which it is not for us at 
present to say where the responsibility of the schism lay; but each 
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one was, scripturally, a schism, with a responsibility somewhere. 
But we are in schism, and it behooves us as much as possible to 
diminish that schism by embracing all in the spirit of love and 
union. Christendom, generally, is in a state of deplorable schism, 
and it is with great interest that we trace the yearnings of her 
broken fragments after reunion. What the precise form of that final 
reunion will be which shall fulfill on earth the high-priestly prayer 
of Christ we inquire with deep ponder, but are unable to know. 
We are inclined,to the belief that its organic form will be volun- 
tary episcopacy ; not compelled by the dogma of its necessity to 
the validity of a Church, but freely induced by the feeling that 
all other forms are less scripturally complete, and less efficient as 
a Church militant, as an army, for the conversion of the world. 
For it is the Wesleyanism of Wesley himself, that though a Church 
has a right to frame its own form, the best of all forms is the 
episcopal. 





Arr. XII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Disruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844-46, comprising a Thirty 
Years’ History of the Two Methodisms. By Epwarp H. Myers, D.D. With 
an Inttoduction by T. O. Summers, D.D. 12mo., pp. 216. Nashville, Tenn.: 
A. H. Redford, Agent. Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke & Co. 1875. 

Tue author of this book, Dr. Myers, was long a leading Church 

editor, and is now an appointee of the Southern bishops as one of 

the commission to our next General Conference, The book, we are 
informed in Dr. Summers’s Introduction, has the approval of some, 
and probably of all, of the bishops, and every effort seems to be made 
to give it the prestige of an authoritative manifesto, announcing 
to our Church the present views and demands of the Church South, 
but more specially assigning to the ministry and membership of 
the Church South the programme they are to accept in relation to 
the present and past. The proposal made from our delegates to 
the Church South, and generally approved by our side, to “let 
by-gones be by-gones,” and to shake hands without a dubious de- 
bate over the past, is unceremoniously pronounced by Dr. 8. to be 

“a farce.” The old debate must be rehearsed. The present 

book, therefore, comes forth as a commencement of the contest, 

giving a one-sided, South-sided, history of some of the past, an 
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argumentative indictment of our whole course, and a presentation 
of the repeal of our annulment of the so-called “ Plan of Separation,” 
(by which repeal we would be bound to surrender all Southern ter- 
ritory, and withdraw our jurisdiction to Mason & Dixon’s line,) as 
condition to fraternization. When Dr. 8. pronounces this volume 
“ irenical,” he is surely ironical. It is accusatory from end to end, 
and can be fully met only by an answer from our side equally ac- 
cusatory. Dr. 8. discards a peaceful “farce” in order to secure a 
quarrel. We did not propose to forget the past because we were 
not thankful and religiously proud over our past. Our antislavery 
history, in all its relations to the South, is a glorious history. And 
so far as our rectitude and Christian brotherhood in dealing with 
the Church South are concerned, we should rejoice with exceeding 
joy to have the case stated before and decided by the high court 
of ecumenical, catholic Methodism, This perpetual quarreling and 
re-quarreling, and re-re-quarreling the case over and over, with 
no umpire, and no arbitrative result, is to us a bitterness and a 
disgust. But let Christendom, let universal Methodism, sit to hear 
our case, and our soul would be in the work. But as to the “irenic ” 
character of the book, it is sufficient to say that it demands as 
condition to fraternity action on our part which our General Con- 
ference declared, in its first movement for sending a fraternal dele- 
gation, that it would never perform, namely, withdrawal of our 
jurisdiction from the Southern States. 

Dr. Summers, we are glad to say, agrees, however inconsistent- 
ly, that neither side need be required to renounce its own views 
and adopt those of the other. And that was ample reason for not 
opening a sectional debate. Let each side silently hold its own 

‘ views in regard to the past; let equitable arrangements be made 
in regard to present affairs, and a permanent brotherly feeling be 
established for the future. We shall, therefore, briefly go over the 
main points of Dr. Myers’s history and argument, repudiating his 
views and frankly stating our own, but not requiring that any 
southerner should adopt ours. 


ORIGINAL AGGRESSIONS OF THE SLAVE POWER. 


And, at start, Dr. Myers must and does make a primary assump- 
tion which would fatally vitiate his case before the high court 
we invoke. Primordially, if slavery was right, Dr. Myers’s side 
was right; if wrong, wrong. He assumes that slavery, with its 
oligarchy, had a right to exist and push its persistent aggressions 
upon freedom and right, and that its opponents who resisted its 
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aggressions were “northern agitators,” in a bad sense “ aboli- 
tionists,” guilty of all wickedness, We maintain that slavery had 
no right to exist ; that whether legalized or not, it was a sin and a 
crime ; that the laws that established it were criminal laws; that 
the “ politics ” under which it was sheltered were criminal and sin- 
ful “ politics ;” that those in the North who yielded to or aided its 
aggressions were partakers in the sin; and “the northern agita- 
tors” and “abolitionists” were “in the general” heroic maintainers 
of truth, freedom, and eternal justice. And now before said high 
court we arraign both Dr. Myers and his clients, and say that their 
whole history is a history of aggression; of aggression by slavery 
and wrong upon freedom and right, pushing back the antislavery 
legislation of our common Church step by step; sadly yielded to by 
us for a while, and when at last we took our stand at the episcopacy, 
and decided that slavery shall not capture it, his clients made a 
revolutionary disruption of the Church and established a new one. 
We, finding the disruption irresistible, adopted a plan by which, 
after they had made the disruption, peace might be sectionally 
maintained. That plan his clients first claimed, most untruly, to 
be an authorization of their disruption, and then themselves ruth- 
lessly broke, violated, and trampled upon that very plan. We 
carefully observed the plan while it lasted and then legally re- 
pealed it. We are now most absurdly called upon to rescind 
that repeal. Never! 

The original platform of our American Methodism was pure 
and absolute abolitionism. John Wesley, in that immortal mani- 
festo which has been a pillar of fire to our northern antislavery- 
ism in its last forty years’ fight, proclaimed the true doctrine of 
ultra-abolitionism. It was adopted by our founder bishops, Coke - 
and Asbury; it was adopted by our Conference. But the despotic 
slaveholding oligarchy, by mobs, menaces, and pressures, silenced 
our bishops, and drove our Churchly legislation back until scarce a 
shred remained. We sorrowfully concede to Dr. Myers that our 
“fathers erred ; ” erred in servilely yielding to the aggressions of the 
slave power ; but their error is palliated by the wonderful versatility 
of alternate violence, persuasion, and treachery on the part of that 
black aggressive power. The bottom of northern servility was 
touched when, in the General Conference of 1840, that humble apol- 
ogy for slavery was issued in reply tq the antislavery address from 
the British Conference, quoted with such self-complacency by Dr. 
M. as a northern ratification of his own pro-slavery positions, 
We assure Dr. Myers that we have no more respect for pro-slav- 
eryism in the North than in the South. Like any other iniquity, 
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intemperance, for instance, it has little reference to latitude or lo- 
cality. South and North, in different degrees, had share in the 
guilt ; and South and North, in different degrees, have suffered the 
chastisement of the Almighty. 


DEALING WITH BISHOP ANDREW IN 1844, 


In the General Conference of 1844, after every other conces- 
sion had been made to slavery, the final question came up to be 
tried and settled, Shall the triumph of the slave power be com- 
pleted by its possessing our episcopate? The opposite forces of 
freedom and despotism in the two national sections were increasing 
in power, and it was an inevitable issue sooner or later. With free- 
dom and the North it was a settled determination that no slave- 
holder’s ordaining hands could be laid upon the heads of our young 
ministry. In the South, under the intensifying absolutism of the 
slave power, a discontent was growing at the hitherto agreed ex- 
clusion of slaveholders from the episcopate. The case of Bishop 
Andrew, who had become a slaveholder by marriage, brought the 
issue toa point. After a brief period of humility and willing- 
ness to resign on his part, it was boldly announced that he would 
not be allowed by his brethren to resign ; and it is clear that the 
unanimous purpose was by the southern delegates adopted that 
there should be an episcopal slaveholder or a secession. If the 
northern delegates yielded, slavery was supreme in the Church ; if 
they firmly resisted, then, on some pretext or other, which their 
desperate wits could invent according to the exigency, the southern 
section would secede. If the course of the northern delegates in 
their refusal should be violent or illegal, the pretext would be easy. 
The course of the northern majority was, however, marked by a de- 
feating wisdom and moderation. They might have justly tried and 
condemned Andrew for “improper conduct,” and direful then would 
have been the southern howl. But human ingenuity can devi-e 
no measure more mild yet efficient to preserve the purity of the 
episcopacy than the action adopted: His case was brought forward 
in routine by the Committee on the Episcopacy. The Conference 
then asked the bishop to furnish his statement of the facts, and that 
statement it accepted as the whole unquestioned case. It brought 
against him no charge, passed upon him no penalty, or even censure, 
but informed him by resolution that it was the “ sense” of the Gen- 
eral Conference that he withhold the further exercise of his episcopal 
functions until he had disembarrassed himself of all entanglement 
with slavery which would render him unacceptable in some sections 
of the Church. It was further directed that his name should be 
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retained on the usual documents, and his full episcopal salary be con- 
tinued. It is painful to note that Dr. Summers once, and Dr. 
Myers repeatedly, utter the unjustifiable statement, to spread it 
through the South, that Bishop Andrew was “deposed.” It was 
no deposition, but was simply an enactment directing his epis- 
copal conduct. This mildness reduced the seceders to the sad 
strait of grounding their action on its very want of judicial 
action, and on that ground they seceded. The real fact was, that 
sooner or later the “irrepressible conflict ” between the opposing 
principles of slaveholding despotism and freedom would come to 
an outbreak; and the glory of our fathers was, that in their share 
of the necessary disruption such was their moderate firmness that 
they allowed the southrons to secede only in a mode worthy of 
their bad cause, namely, with desperate sophistry and unequivocal 
fracture. And it is the moral misfortune of Dr. Myers that his 
position requires him, as be interprets it, to defend their course in 
the same spirit. 


THE (FALSELY) SO-CALLED PLAN OF SEPARATION. 


As soon as the case of Bishop Andrew was decided, the southern 
members announced, formally, their purpose of seceding. There- 
upon a committee of nine was formed to arrangé for sectional 
peace in case they executed their illegal purpose. This committee 
reported a plan which our readers will find verbatim in a former 
Quarterly, where its character is ably discussed by Rev. Dr. D. A. 
Whedon, Southerners have fastened upon this Report the title 
of the “Plan of Separation,” for the purpose of conveying the 
false impression that it was a plan authorizing or legalizing the 
southern withdrawal and establishment of a new Church by au- 
thority or sanction of our General Conference. It was NOTHING 
OF THE KIND. It was only an enactment that in case we were by 
them deserted, still, illegal and unconstitutional as that desertion 
would be, we would stay on our side of a certain sectional line pro- 
vided they would stay on their side. Of this there is plenty of 
conclusive proof. During the debate on this plan, Dr. Bangs, who 
was one of that committee, did, in open conference, in the pres- 
ence of the other committee men and of the southerners gener- 
ally, give the following uncontradicted narrative of the forma- 
tion and purport of that plan :— 

“The speakers who have opposed that report have taken entire- 
ly erroneous -views of it. It did not speak of division—the word 
had been carefully avoided through the whole document—it only 
said, ‘IN THE EVENT of a separation taking place,’ throwing the 
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responsibility from off the shoulders of the General Conference 
and UPON THOSE WHO SHOULD SAY THAT SUCH A SEPARATION WAS 
NECESSARY.” 

It was, therefore, the deliberate purpose of the committee in 
making that report that the General Conference should not be held 
as preparing a plan for separation, and in accordance with that 
purpose, as explained by Dr. Bangs, the report was adopted 
by the General Conference. Leaving the responsibility of the 
separation to those who withdrew or seceded, it undertook to 
make such arrangements as, aFTER the separation by the unau- 
thorized act of the seceders, should preserve peace between the 
sections, 

Entirely unhistorical and untrue, then, was the statement made 
by the southern bishops at St. Louis: “ We separated from you 
in no sense in which you did not separate from us. The separa- 
tion was by compact and mutual.” They did separate from us; 
and we neither separated from them, nor authorized their separa- 
tion from us. We formed no “compact” for them to separate ; 
we only enacted that if ruey did separate we would not go over 
into their section if they did not come over into ours. This en- 
actment, not to overpass, took no effect until after the unauthor- 
ized sectionalizing took place. When, therefore, the Louisville 
Convention based their inauguration of a new Church, as they 
did, upon an authorization from our General Conference, they 
based it upon a non-existence. There never was any such au- 
thorization. Their secession and new Church were both illegal 
and revolutionary. 


RESCISSION OF THE PLAN AN INSULTING PROPOSAL. 


And now Dr, Myers and his co-thinkers ask us to rescind our re- 
peal of that action, as the so-called Plan of Separation is the only 
security of their Church property at the time of the secession. 
We reply that while we do not require our southern brethren to 
think as we do over our past history, yet we must say with Gen- 
eral Grant, in his late speech, “We do not propose to apologize 
for the part we have taken,” aud we scout the proposal of rescis- 
sion as not to be considered. Contrary to Dr. Summers's liberal 
maxim, the proposal requires us to think as they think and do 
as they say. We are willing to shake hands in silent oblivion 

‘of the past; we are willing with them to kneel down before 
God, while each prays forgiveness for his share.in the com- 
mon sin; but the proposition that the maintainers of freedom and 
government must ap»logize to the assailants of both for such 
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maintenance is a reverse of the tables altogether ludicrous. It 
is too much like the culprit expecting the judge to beg pardon 
for hanging him. We are surprised, however, that such keen- 
sighted men do not see that the rescission of said plan would 
have no effect on the property question. If the decision of the 
Supreme Court has settled that question forever, they need no 
such rescission. If it has not, then there is no act of our Church 
that divides the property. The General Conference of 1844 did 
not pretend to possess the power to divide the property; the 
Plan of Separation does not ; and our Annual Conferences to whom 
the division was in 1844 referred, positively refused. The prop- 
erty then remains undivided to this day. 

So far, however, as the legitimate inauguration of their Church 
is concerned, our General Conference was guilty of the “ farce” 
of proposing to dismiss that question among the departed “ by- 
gones,” and none of us desired to raise the discussion until Dr, 
Myers’s book reopened the quarrel. And whatever legal action is 
necessary on our part to pass a statute of amnesty and limitation 
placing the question of property beyond revival, we should hope 
our General Conference would be ready to adopt. But certainly 
Dr. Myers’s bitter and accusatory book is not persuasive in this 
direction. Dr. Bledsoe was allowed for years to indoctrinate the 
Church South, under its “auspices,” with secessionism. This 
book essays to complete that work by fixing a deep, hostile section- 
alism into its entire soul and body. But the pantation days are 
past, and there is a large and increasing body of noble men in that 
Church who may not take prescription from Nashville, and who 
really mean a fraternity of heart. The ultra sectionalists may not 
find it easy to silence men who have understood the kindly heart 
of our North, and who cordially, yet with entirely independent 
spirit, reciprocate its feeling. Such men are Bishop Kavanaugh, 
Dr. M’Ferrin, Dr. Abbey, Dr. J. O. A. Clarke, Dr. Leonidas Ros- 

ser, and Dr. Josephus Anderson. Between such men and our- 
selves a true and honoring fraternity will, we trust, exist what- 
ever the ecclesiastical politicians may do or say. 


POINTS OF LAW TOUCHING OUR EPISCOPACY,. 


1, There have been lately, even in the editorials of our New 
York “ @hristian Advocate,” much play and puzzle upon the terms 
“co-ordinate” and “subordinate” departments of government. 
The whole puzzle may, we think, be solved by the single thought 
that two governmental departinents may be co-ordinate in the con- 
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stitution, each by turn, and yet be in their action, subordinate to 
the vther. Our national Supreme Court is constitutionally co- 
ordinate with the President and Senate, yet it is subordinate, nay, 
is “the creature” of the President and Senate in that its incum- 
bents are by them elected, and it must be governed by all con- 
stitutional laws by Congress enacted and by the President signed. 
The President and Congress are subordinate to the Supreme Court 
in that their laws are liable to be adjudicated upon by it and de- 
clared null and void. So ourepiscopacy is, we agree with Dr. M., 
constitutionally co-ordinate with our General Conference; and the 
former is subordinate to the latter as its constitutional president 
and executive, and the latter is subordinate to the former, in that 
it is subject to all the rules and regulations of the former. Co- 
ordination does not exclude subordination. 

2. Let it be remembered that there is an episcopacy as a co- 
ordinate institution, an episcopate or particular bishop’s office, 
and the bishop or officer. Now, while it is true that the episco- 
pacy is a co-ordinate institution which cannot be modified or abol- 
ished but by the constitutional process, it is not the less true that 
the officer, the bishop, is subject in the exercise of his office to 
the “rules and regulations ” of the General Conference. The Gen- 
eral Conference is, indeed, in duty bound to legislate not in order 
to impede or lower, but to aid and secure the purity and efficiency 
of the bishops in the legitimate exercise of their duties. So le¢is- 
islating it may not only try the bishops for “improper conduct,” 
but may inform them what its “sense” is that they should do or 
not do; it may lay down rules for their action, and assign them 
residential districts. This plenary power is right and necessary 
in order to secure a responsible body of bishops. Dr. Myers has 
an awful horror of a mad and lawless General Conference, and but 
little dread of an irresponsible episcopacy. Now, certainly, a 
General Conference, fresh from the people’s vote, existing but a 
single session, and obliged individually, forthwith, to return and 
face its constituency, is the safest of all depositaries of power. 
But a body of life-tenured, irresponsible bishops, which might 
hereafter amount to fifty or a hundred, with full power in success- 
ive conclaves to concoct plans of usurpation, would be a very un- 
safe permanent oligarchy. A bishop has been for centuries the 
most absolute despot in Christendom. Entire subordination to 
the bona-fide “rules and regulations ” of the General Conference, 
fresh from the people, was the unquestioned doctrine of the Church 
until the southern delegations, to meet their case, set up their novel 
hierarchical claims. Responsibility to the General Conference is 
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the check upon the bishops; immediate connection with its con- 
stituency is the check upon the Conference. 

3. If, now, our General Conference in dealing with Bishop Andrew 
aimed to impair the co-ordinate episcopal department, we surrender 
it absolutely to all the maledictions with which Dr. M.’s “ irenic” 
pages are made horrid. It was a “double-headed monster,” a 
“star-chamber,” or any thing else his “paroxysmal” rhetoric 
pleases. But it did nothing of the kind. It found him involved 
in an impediment to his episcopal acceptability; an impediment 
which every previous General Conference had agreed that a bishop 
must not incur. It simply in the exercise of its power to pass 
“regulations ” expressed its judgment to Bishop Andrew that he 
should pause, unload himself, and then go on in the exercise of 
his office. Its intention was not to impair the episcopacy, but to 
maintain it in its full purity and power. For both the purity of 
its purpose and the eminent wisdom and delicacy with which 
it acted, it is worthy of all honor. It was the historic glory 
of that General Conference to make the first bold and successful 
stand against the aggressions of slaveholding despotism in our 
Church, and to aid in awakening that reaction in behalf of free- 
dom which rose into a revolution, and culminated in sweeping 
American slavery out of existence. Ever honored be the memory 
of our General Conference of 1844! 

Finally, we are glad to say that for the members of our Gen- 
eral Conference, and for all others, Dr. Fuller, in our “ Atlanta Ad- 
vocate,” is giving Dr. Myers’s book a very thorough and annihilat- 
ing analysis. -This able and conclusive refutation will, we trust, 
be republished in permanent form, and be thoroughly distributed, 
especially in the South, where falsehood on the subject reigns, 
It is worth all that ‘‘ Advocate” has cost us to have such a work 
there and thus performed. 

In our next Quarterly we may treat fully of the Repeal in 1848 
of The Plan for peace in case the South seceded, enacted by the 
Conference of 1844. 


Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches. By Joun J. I. Von Dotuineer, D.D., D.O.L., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich, Provost of the 
Chapel-Royal, etc., ete. Translated, with Preface, by Henry Nutcome OxeEn- 
HAM, M.A., late Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. 12mo., pp. 165. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 1872. 


Dollinger is one of the potentates of Europe. His immense 
learning, his great ability, his venerable years, full of intellectual 
achievements, his leadership of a movement that may tell power- 
fully upon future history, all combine to render him an oracle to 
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whom we listen with rapt attention. The subject of these lumi- 
nous lectures is the future reunion of universal Christendom # the 
reconstruction of the genuine catholic Church; the re-incorpora- 
tion of the body of Christ. He looks to this as the sublime con- 
dition of the overthrow of anti-Christianity, rationalistic or pagan. 
He holds with Goldwin Smith :—“ As things are, rationalism and 
fatalistic reveries may be laboriously confuted, but amid the ener- 
gies and aspirations of a regenerated Christendom they would 
spontaneously pass away.”—P. 27. 

He looks upon sectarian schism as an anarchy in which infidel- 
ity obtains its triumph. The feebleness of Christian truth arises 
from “the uncertainty and discordance of the doctrines delivered 
from the pulpit. The impression left on one’s mind is, that the 
evil lies in the want of confidence and respect of the laity for their 
preacher, in whom they see a man teaching simply according to 
the measure of his attainments, and from his own subjective point 
of view. They have no feeling that he is supported on the broad 
stream of Christian tradition flowing down through eighteen cen- 
turies, and that his message is but the echo of the voice of the 
whole Church reaching up to Christ; that they do but hear from 
his mouth what has been always and every-where proclaimed in 
the name of the Lord.”—P. 149. : 

With this view Dr. Dollinger traces the religious history of 
Christendom with a masterly hand. When Christendom was an 
undivided force her missionaries were one, and nations were 
gained to the Church; now different sections fight each other in 
the sight.of heathens, and are a laughing-stock to unbelievers. 
This he illustrates by facts like the following :— 


In Tahiti, the French Government years ago took possession of the Protestant 
missions and handed them over to French Catholic emissaries. We know how 
dear this arbitrary procedure cost the Government of Louis Philippe, on account 
of the pecuniary indemnification paid to the English missionary Pritchard, which 
was so cried out against in France. In Madagascar, the emissaries of the rival 
Churches, Catholic and Protestant, brought matters to such a pass that King Ra- 
dema oscillated for a year between them, and when he was murdered each party 
charged the other with the crime, and the mutual hatred and endeavors to sup- 
plant one another still continue. In 1845 the Protestant missionariés were ejected 
from Fernando Po by the Spaniards, who laid claim to the island. That is the 
spectacle presented by Christians to the gaze of the heathen world. Christ says 
that every kingdom divided against itself shall be destroyed. We understand the 


failure of missionaries, And that is not all. What is to Christians the holiest ° 


and most venerable of all places, the birth-land of our faith, where Christ taught, 
lived, and suffered, is now the meeting-place of Churches that hate one another. 
Greeks, Russians, Latins, Armenians, Copts, Jacobites, Protestants of various 
sects, all have there their fortresses and intrenchments, and are intent on making 
fresh conquests for the rival Churches. To the shame of the Christian name, 
Turkish soldiers have to interfere between rival parties of Christians, who would 
else tear one another to pieces in the holy places, and the Pasha holds the key of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The strife between Latins and Greeks for the possession of 
the chapel in 1852 was the immediate occasion of the Crimean war.—Pp. 30, 31. 
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Dr. D. then traces the history of the Reformation. He concedes 
its absolute necessity. The Church was thoroughly corrupt, and 
its ruling power at Rome profited by the corruption so greatly 
that it meant to prevent reform. Revolt, separation, revolution, 
were the only remedy. The rehearsal by this eminent scholar, 
who firmly believes in a primacy of the Pope, settles our faith that 
the Protestant version of history is true and fair. We are not 
deceived by our great historians. Popery, the Jesuits, the Inquisi- 
tion, are all that Protestantism has painted them to be. And, in 
spite of the venerable Doctor’s protest, we believe the crimes of 
that execrable triad justify us in branding them as the “ Anti- 
christ ” of prophecy. Yet he well shows that western Christendom 
reluctantly yielded the dogmas of the old Churches, The revolt 
of the Reformation held itself to be temporary. For a long 
period Protestantism looked forward to a humbled popedom and 
a restored unity. Again and again, under leading minds, such as 
Leibnitz and Grotius, negotiations were conducted in behalf of re- 
union. Every time it was the absolutism of Rome that broke up 
every plan, Of the Articles of Trent and the infallibility of Rome 
in all the past, Rome would not surrender a hair; and the only 
compromise was the complete submission of Christendom to the 
supremacy of the Italian bishop. Schism is a sin; Christendom 
is in a state of schism; and the Pope is the great schismatic. 
Déllinger is a firm believer in the historical succession of the 
apostolic episcopacy, and holds its abandonment to be a great mis- 
take in’ the Reformation and a main obstacle to the full reunion. 
Episcopacy we understand to be his basis for reconstruction, but 
in what relation to the Roman primacy we do not understand, 


Lost Forever. By L.T. Townsenp, D.D., Author of “ Credo,” ete. 12mo., pp. 448. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lees, Shepard, & Dillingham. 1875, 
Dr. Townsend writes with an earnest purpose to check that spuri- 
ous philanthropy which, diffused through our community, views 
crime as a misfortune, and refuses to find a murderer guilty be- 
cause capital punishment is itself a crime. Hear some men talk 
and you would believe we are living in an age of lamb-like tender- 
ness. Take up the newspapers, you find it is an age of ruthless 
bloodshed, and that it is murderers and their kin who reap all the 
benefit of this tenderness. The arm of the assassin grows strong 
as the arm of justice is weakened. This maudlin tenderness that 
refuses to call crime by the name of crime, and refuses to demand 
justice as its stern correlative, Dr. T. holds to be in accordance 
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with, if not the consequence of, that maudlin theology that blots 
justice from among the attributes of God. 

Hence he seeks to reassert the stern old doctrines of the great 
body of the Church of all past ages. There is a divine Law ; man 
is a responsible being. There is a capital punishment under the 
divine government, and the being divinely sentenced to it is “ Lost 
Forever.” To eternal Death there is no Resurrection. Based on 
the Bible, confirmed by the terrors of God in nature, accordant 
with our intuitive views of the moral Law of the universe, the im- 
mutable truth ever stands that the penalty of incorrigible guilt is 
an undone eternity. That this truth needs reasserting is clear 
from the fact that there are large numbers of evangelical Chris- 
tians who are relaxing into Universalism, Restorationism, and 
after-death probationism. 

The “ British Quarterly,” the organ of the Independents of En- 
gland, contains the following startling statements on this subject 
in a notice of a book by Baldwin Brown :— 


Why should he affirm that he is not a Universalist, when he means only that 
he cannot accept the ordinary method of Universalism, so as to regard universal 
repentance and restoration as predetermined by a decree, instead of resulting from 
purely moral processes? The essence of Universalism is the issue, not the proc- 
ess. Clearly Mr. Brown is a Universalist in the sense of believing that ulti- 
mately all will be saved, although he is wisely reticent in affirmation about the 
means; and this is the whole issue. Beyond all doubt, the dogma of eternal penal 
infliction has been tacitly abandoned ; no congregation scarcely would now endure its 
unequivocal preaching. But there is before us a great question, and probably a 
great controversy concerning its alternative. In our judgment, that is not neces- 
sarily Universalism. The most terrible thing about moral evil is, that it és, even 
apart from its issues; and there seems no warrant either in moral philosophy, 
Scripture, or human experience, for putting such a moral impotence upon possible 
exercises of human freedom as to say that it must work to one issue. This is the 
weak pvint of all forms of Universalism, Mr. Brown’s included. With him, we are 
contented to leave it to Him who is Love; only we would do so before intimating 
our own theory, not, as Mr. Brown does, after. It isa poor faith that tells God 
first that the “lost rebellious spirit must bend the knee at the name of Jesus, and 
enter life through his love; and then that, inasmuch as we know nothing about 
it, we will leave it to him, because * we have no power to formulate the doctrine 
of the last things.” We would, too, again venture to suggest that Mr. Brown 
scarcely need anticipate martyrdom for his discourses. In all avowals of honest 
opinion some will be offended. Few public teachers escape this in some form or 
other. It is part of the cost that every wise man counts. But after all it does 
not, happily, in these days amount to much; it is searcely worth talking about. 
The martyr spirit that talks much about itself is not perfect in its heroism, and it 
is hardly worth while for any man to pin on for himself the black cloak of the 
auto da fe. 


— 
- 


History and Significance of the Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews. By Kowarp A. 
Atwater. 8vo., pp. 443. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1875. 


So inspiring was his theme, that after thirty years of pastoral 

work Mr. Atwater retired from the pulpit to devote himself to its 

investigation. Under the guidance, very cautiously followed, of 
Fourru Sgries, Vor. XX VIIL—12 
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the rationalistic Bahr, with extended independent investigations 
of his own, he applies the methods of science to the depths of his 
subject. In nine chapters he secks as far as possible to ascertain 
the exact structure, furniture, and mode of erection of the taber- 
nacle, and its officers, sacrifices, lustrations, calendar, migrations, 
and expenses. Thus is laid a solid structural and historical basis. 
Then in the second part, of eighteen chapters, he endeavors to pen- 
etrate the significance of the tabernacle. It was theology, framed 
in wood, both of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations. It was 
visible prophecy. It spoke to an illiterate age, not in letters, but 
in images and symbols. And those images and symbols reign 
through the Bible from Exodus to the Apocalypse, and by a full 
exhibition alone can the holy word be fully understood. From the 
ancient tabernacle flows a stream of light and illustration down to 
the latest chapters of our sacred books, The symbolisms of num- 
ber, form, color, minerals, vegetables, and animals, all are pregnant 
with meaning, and form an impressive language of their own. 

The work, in both its evidencial and illustrative character, is 
full of suggestions. The preacher will find it full of starting- 
points for sermons, and rich with sacred imageries to enliven their 
style. The Sabbath-school teacher who desires to be thoroughly 
accoutered for his work will find here a whole armory. Mr. At- 
water’s volume fills a blank place in our sacred literature, and 
should be a well-read book in every minister’s library. 


Methodism and Its Methods. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D., of the Newark Confer- 
ence. Author of the “Right Way,” “ Popular Amusements,” “ Arts of Intoxi- 
cation,” “ Holiness the Birthright of all God’s Children,” ete. 12mo., pp. 395. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875, 


Dr. Crane’s volume discusses in free and liberal spirit the history 
and institutions of our Church, with a view not only to the com- 
ing General Conference, but to the permanent use of our thought- 
ful men: our first organization; our itineraney, with its lights 
and shadows; our episcopacy, our presiding eldership; and, finally, 
the prospects and perils of our future. In style it is fresh, ani- 
mated, and eloquent; in temper, conservative-progressive ; in pur- 
pose, loyal, yet free. Its universal perusal would be a universal 
benefit. 

Christians and the Theater. By Rev. J. M. BuckLEy. 12mo., pp. 156. New 

York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Mr. Buckley first states the views of the Roman Catholic, Greek, 
and Protestant Churches in past days, and finds blended rejection 
and permission of the theater, save in the stricter phases of Prot- 
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estantism. The battle between the spiritual part of the Church 
and the theater has been a “conflict of ages.” He considers and 
shows the fallacies and dangers of the various defenses of the 
stage. He brings the discussion to a close issue by a searching 
examination of the moral character of the plays brought on to the 
stage at the present day in our city of New York. The result is 
a solemn inference of the irreformable immorality of the theater, 
demanding a firm opposition on the part of the Church. The 
work is written in a clear, critical style, very calm in tone, yet 
very decisive in conclusion. 


The Life of Christ. By Freprric W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. Complete in one volume. With an American Appendix, giving 
over five hundred Translations of non-English matter contained in the work. 
8vo., pp. 744. Albany, N.Y: Rufus Wendell. 1875. 


This Life of Christ we noticed with high commendations on its 
first appearance in this country from the English press as de- 
cidedly the best in our English language. Mr. Wendell’s enter- 
prise of adapting it to the popular reader, and then circulating it 
by special agencies among the people, is a public benefaction. 
The large number of passages in the ancient languages were an 
obstacle to its popularity which is now removed. It is, thence, 
a book for the million, and we hope a million will read it. 


om 
>< 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Paralysis and other Affections of the Nerves; Their Cure by Vibratory and Special 
Movements. By George H. Taytor, M.D., Author of ‘ Diseases of Women,” 
“Exposition of the Swedish Movement Cure,” ete., ete. 12mo., pp. 161. New 
York: Samuel R. Wells. 


The dynasty of drags, if not wholly death-smitten, has been largely 
circumscribed by the invasion of modern therapeutic inventions. 
First came Hahnemann with his infinitesimal doses, and not only 
compelled the drug dealers to mitigate the ferocity of the old ad- 
ministrations, but has raised a large medical practice, proved by 
statistics to be quite as curative in its mild power as the old say- 
ageism. Then came Pressnitz with his water-cure, and proved that 
external application of one of the commonest elements in nature 
is a powerful remedial agent in a large class of cases. Next came 
the Swedish movement-cure, which demonstrated that in another 
large class of cases persistent motion of a certain kind produced 
decided curative effects. But the great difficulty in this system 
was the impracticability, arising alike from patient and administra- 
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tor, of performing the motions with a persistent energy and regu- 
larity. Last comes Dr, Taylor, and proposes to render this system 
amply efficient by the application of machinery propelled by steam. 

You enter Dr. Taylor’s room, and find it well lined with iron 
machines on one side and cushioned lounges on the other. You 
approach one machine to which is attached an iron shoe, and “put 
your foot into it.” Instantly the shoe begins an iron vibration by 
steam-power, and, with your heel for a center and foot for a radius, 
the toe of your boot is made to describe the are of a circle of three 
inches or so both ways, between one and two thousand times a min- 
ute. Forthwith a genial warmth impregnates your foot, and slowly 
streams through the interior of your lég kneeward. The caloric fluid 
gradually floods the molecules of your crural members in a style per- 
fectly delightful to the frigid or rheumatic flesh and blood. This 
operation of about ten minutes being closed, the feeling of subsid- 
ence within your feet reveals to you to what an excitement they 
have been raised. For ten minutes you recline upon the lounge, to 
allow the full effect upon the system. Next you take seat upon an- 
other iron machine, and two projectiles grasp your leg with a 
blended vibratory and frictional motion powerful as the previous, 
and its application to every part of the limb, from hip to toe, 
carries the caloric flood downwards, You close with the lower 
man impregnated with a most generous glow, and again repose 
upon the lounge the due time. Thus, by various mechanical meth- 
ods performed successively upon every part of the body, alternated 
with reposes, the entire system is filled with warmth, not applied 
by artificial means to the surface, but pervading the depths of the 
interior man. The process is most agreeable to the suffering pa- 
tient, and he can endure its experience without irksomeness two 
hours a day through the secular days of the week. One of the 
latest announcements of science is that heat is a mode of motion, 
and motion is a mode of heat, so that Dr. Taylor’s method is 
singularly in accord with “ modern thought.” 

The curative effects of this treatment, it is claimed, are some- 
what of the following character :—1. Both by the mechanical effect 
of the vibration and the caloric streaming in between particles 
the congestions, “settled blood,” sore spots, and swellings are dis- 
turbed, a solution is produced, and the effete molecules are drifted 
off. 2. Oxidation is produced. To understand this we must re- 
member that the human system is a furnace, whose vital heat is 
produced by a perpetual inward combustion. The food we eat, 
consisting mostly of carbon, (that is, eoa/,) constitutes the fuel, and 
the oxygen (the universal burner) is the fire. Nearly all disease 
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implies that the furnace is clogged and the combustion impeded. 
Now vibration shakes the coal and the fire into vigorous collision, 
and the flame of life burns anew. 3. The capillary tubes, filled up 
with effete matter, are compelled by persistent vibration to throw 
out their burden and to return to their proper functions. 4. Of 
course, by all this process the circulation is cleared and attains new 
vigor and activity. 5. Finally, the nerve centers are reached by 
the renewed health and power of the contiguous parts of the sys- 
tem. Such,is the theory. And our non-professional impression is 
that Dr. Taylor’s invention will hold an important and permanent 
place in the future healing art. 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature. To which are added two brief Dissertations on Personal Identity, and 
the Nature of Virtue. By JosepH Burier, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With a Life of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample Index. The whole 
edited by Rev. Josepu Cuminas, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 
12mo., pp. 395. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1875. 


This edition of the great English ethical classic being the latest 
is easily the best, as Dr. Cummings has gathered all the advan- 
tages of the previous into it with some additions of his own. It is 
worthy to be adopted as the standard edition by all our colleges, 
The work itself will stand while great moral thought exists in the 
world. And Butler’s sermons, stating the fundamental ethical 
principle, are well worthy republication. He was the first to place 
the doctrine of right upon its true basis, not as a product of will or 
power, but as a simple eternal reality in itself. 





~~~ 
~~? 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tenden- 
cies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Michigan; Author of Christianity 
aud Greek Philosophy. 12mo., pp. 426. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


Tuts volume is thus far Dr, Cocker’s masterpiece. It deals with 
the high themes, amid which he loves to dwell, with rare ability. 
His well-cut sentences, transparently expressing the thought, roll 
through the whole volume like a lofty-sounding oration. It 
handles the great question of the day, which is fast becoming the 
very existence of God, partly with the answer of detailed objec- 
tion, but, more usually, by positive self-evidencing statement of 
the conception, relying on the ratification which our intuitive 
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receptivity will give to his affirmations. He belongs to the high 
& priori school. He is an intuitional positivist, just as Comte was 
an empirical positivist. A certain tinge of Cousin and Coleridge 
runs through bis style of thought. He has an aspiring faith 
afier the elevated; believes that the sublimest and most enno- 
bling views are the most real; and refuses to allow the true to 
be wrenched and torn from the beautiful and good. Such a 
philosophy necessarily soars to and rests in the Divine. It finds 
the perfected unity of beauty, goodness, and truth in Him, and 
delights to recognize Him, in spite of the degradations that seem 
to alloy the world, as ruling and reigning through the great Whole. 
The work presents four leading topics:—1. God the Creator, 
his existence and nature, as primordial cause of all. Of the four 
primordial suppositions, matter, force, thought, will, which lie at 
the basis, respectively, of materialism, necessity, pantheism, theism, 
the author selects the lasi as alone solving the problem. God is 
centrally omnipotent Witt. And here, in stating the uncondition- 
ality of this Will, is the only point on which we think it important 
to dissent from the positions of the work. For that uncondition- 
ateness, the author thinks it necessary to assume that not only 
matter, but time and space, are caused to exist by Will. 2. Crea- 
tion, its metaphysical possibility and psychological conceivability, 
and its true history according to Moses and science. Herein we 
have a beautiful exhibit of the Mosaic cosmogonical narrative as 
the “Psalm of Creation.” 3. Conservation, in which the contact 
and bearing of God on the material world, and his immanence in, 
and transcendence over, the physical system are treated. 4. Provi- 
dence, or God in mundane and human history, in which, among 
other modern problems, the prayer-gauge is fully argued. 5. The 
divine Government of responsible man, in which the doctrines 
of our grand Arminian theology are stated with fearless frank- 
ness and masterly ability. The march of the thought is stately 
and ever onward, The lovers of high theological science will 
enjoy a rich treat in the perusal of this magnificent volume. 
Martineau, the brilliant defender of Theism in England, has 
lately made the unfortunate concession to the scientists (rather 
than to any real science) that matter, as well as time and space, is 
increate and eternal. Dr. Cocker, in his former volume, admitted 
the uncreatability and eternity of time and space; but in view of 
Martineau’s unnecessary concession, our author reverses the whole 
case, and affirms there is nothing increate but God, and time 
and space are by him caused. Our own view is that space is va- 
cuity, absence of all occupant; that it is as truly extended as 
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matter; is optically divisible into parts by imagined lines or 
walls, but is essentially indivisible and infinite. And as being 
vacuity and true nonentity, that is, nothing, it is not the subject 
of creation, and is the limitless back-condition of all occupancy by 
existence. Jt is that anterior inexistence which is logically neces- 
sary to all existence. It caunot, therefore, be created. The 
passage from the “ North American Review,” (page 69,) rejected by 
Dr. C, as presenting no idea at all, seems to us to present the pre- 
cisely true idea. It is, in fact, almost a repetition of our own 
words in a work previously published, which Dr, C. has repeatedly 
done the honor to quote. 

Dr. Cocker amply affirms, on page 216, that between two ob- 
jects, at a distance from each other, with no object intervening, there 
is “ pure empty space ;” which he affirms is identical with nothing. 
Hence we have the equation space=nothing. From this starting 
point let us take a glass pump, so perfect that it can be absolute- 
ly exhausted of every thing, leaving nothing but empty space= 
nothing. Now this space=nothing has extension as really as 
so much water ; for it does extend from wall to wall, and from roof 
to floor, of the glass receiver. If Dr. Cocker here should arrest us 
and say, “Nonsense, how can nonidentity have extension? we 
reply, We cannot tell, dear doctor, but you see that it has exten- 
sion with your own eyes. And you yourself, on page 216, admit 
the possibility of ninety-two million miles of pure space=nothing. 
And if there may be ninety-two miles of space=nothing, then there 
may be half or quarter of that length; so that space, vacuity, 
nihility, nothingness, is divisible, measurable, and made up of 
parts. Now we may say that this extent of space within the walls 
of the receiver is a portion or part of general space, divided 
by the walls from the outside space; and in that sense we may 
say that space is “divisible.” Or we may say that you cannot cut 
a piece of space, as an ice-man cuts a cubic piece of ice from a large 
mass of ice, and remove it; and in that sense space is “ indivisi- 
ble.” And this seems to solve that contradiction which Dr. C. con- 
demns, committed by writers who affirm alternately, that space is 
“divisible” and “indivisible.” If now you smash your glass 
receiver at a blow, you will remove the optical division between 
the interior and exterior space=nothing. And if you in thought 
remove all limitations, you get, in necessary thought, unlimited 
space=nothing; that is, you get immensity of space=nothing, in 
which saying we do not “confound immensity with space.” And 
this immensity of space=nothing is to us the anterior condition- 
thought, the absolute precedent to all positive existence. To say 
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that it is “ caused,” as Dr. C. affirms, or made or created as other 
philosophers affirm, is as absurd to our thought as the idea of its 
being annihilated is to Dr. Cocker. 

We might define space as the permanent possibility of positive 
occupancy. This might remind folks of Mill’s definition of matter 
as “the permanent possibility of a sensation.” Each of the two 
formulas furnishes a true predicate of its particular subject; but 
neither is an essential definition, since both specify not the intrinsic 
property of the subject, but only express a consequence of its 
existence. But if our formula furnishes a true predicate of space 
=nothing, then to suppose it eternal is only to say that it is the 
eternal possibility of occupancy by God’s own omnipresent being. 
For all language, hitherto, and all thought, has affirmed that God’s 
omnipresence is in universal space. 

And if space is a possibility of occupancy, then the non-exist- 
ence of the occupant does not, as Dr. C. seems to think, destroy 
the space. The destroying of the walls of the above glass re- 
ceiver does not destroy or affect the space formerly held between 
the walls; it simply removes the wall which cut it off from exte- 
rior space. Destroy all the astronomic bodies, and all the existing 
space-tilling substances, and neither the extension, divisibility, nor 
real existence of space would be affected ; there would still be 
unlimited or infinite pure space, And that infinity of pure space 
is, we think, as Dr. C. does not, rightly conceivable, as an infinite 
number of parts of space. Is not a year of time a part of eternal 
time? Wonld not an infinite number of years be eternity ? 
W ould not an infinite number of parts of space be infinite space ? 
We cannot, therefore, agree that “an infinite series” of years or 
time-points, for instance, “is a contradiction.” 

Dr. C. seems to have joined that class of philosophers who think 
that any thing supposed to exist eternally must either be caused 
by God, or be in an offensive sense “ independent ” of God. If Gud 
act under any conditions, then, alas! he is no longer the ‘ Un- 
conditioned.” Of such reasoners we humbly ask, Does not God 
exist under the necessity of being? Is he not under the “condition ” 
of a necessity of existence? Does not the eternal necessity of his 
own existence “rule” him? Can omnipotence annihilate itself ? 
Is, then, that necessity of existence, which he cannot overrule, in 
an offensive sense “independent” of God? Again, is not God 
subject to the law of non-contradiction? Can he cause the same 
entity to be and not be? Is that law of non-contradiction 
created by God? If so, then God is subject to no Jaws of reason- 
ing, and all reasoning about him is at an end. Yet these writers 
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abound in statements as to what God must be; what, in given 
cases, he must do. And all theology consists in suppositions and 
reasonings implying that there are things not the product of will, 
even supreme Will, not subject to power, even Omnipotence. 
The reasons for rejecting the idea of uncaused realities seem 
not valid. When Herbert Spencer says, as quoted, “If we ad- 
mit that there can be something uncaused, there is no reason to 
assume a cause for any thing,” (which dictum is contradicted by 
Spencer’s own uncaused absolute,) we do not assent. We might 
as well be told that if something is blue, every thing must be blue. 
Each thing must be judged by its own perceived attributes. 
When I see the attribute of dlueness or of uncauseditess in an ob- 
ject, I am able to affirm it without affirming that any thing else 
is blue or uncaused. Some things may be necessary and eternal, 
and so uncaused ; other things may be contingent and temporal, 
and, therefore, unable to exist without a cause. And so Dr. C. 
wisely limits the axiom of causation, that things that begin to be 
must have a cause. The pyramids of Egypt bear marks of con 
tingency, and so must be held to be caused; but the geometrical 
laws, according to which all architecture exists, are necessary, and 
so uncreated. That a clover should have four leaves requires a 
cause ; but the arithmetical law that two and two are four requires 
no cause. And Dr. C. himself affirms, (p. 391,) that complete 
cause causes uncausedly. And so while matter exhibits the at- 
tributes of temporal phenomenality and manufacture, time and 
space, and the ethic basis of right, are increate and eternal. 


——__—__.——______—— 


The Mosaic Account of Creation the Miracle of To-day; or, New Witnesses to the 
Oneness of Genesis and Science. To which are added an Inquiry as to the Cause 
and Epoch of the Present Inclination of the Earth’s Axis, and an Essay upon 
Cosmology. By Onartes B. WARRING. 12mo., pp. 292. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 1875. 


Mr. Warring’s work essays to show that the days of the Mosaic 
narrative of the creation are literal days, and the whole story ex- 
act history. He allows, indeed, seven stupendous periods of time, 
in each of which a great process was prosecuted and completed ; 
but of each period there was a final finishing literal day, and 
these seven finishing literal days are the seven days of Moses’ 
narrative. There is so much seience and ingenuity in the process 
that we admire and sympathize with Mr. Warring without being 
at all able to adopt his theory or his book. When we are told by 
Moses in the Fourth Commandment, “ Forin six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth,” and are required to interpret him literally, 
we must say that the process of making was going on during the 
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hours of the day and no other time. But when we are told that 
ages on ages intervened severally between the days, we think 
it follows that Moses stated the fact incorrectly. And if even 
every word is literally true, the whole conveys a false meaning ; 
and finally you thus escape the figurative only by a catch. You 
avoid symbolism, but you fall into what is much worse, riddle. 

We would far rather fall back into harmony with Augustine, 
and other Christian fathers, and avow that these were not literal 
but “ineffable days.” We would, indeed, borrow from “ modern 
thought,” both in its better modes of exegesis and its deeper sci- 
ence, a modern interpretation. We first analyze the component 
parts of the Mosaic narrative of creation, and find therein the double 
triad of three created receptivities and three occupancies. The nat- 
ural conclusion therefrom is that this succession of “days” is that of 
an order of the writer’s thought, and not of chronology. Not but 
that the order of the text may, by allowing great periods to lap 
over upon each other, coincide with the actual progress of the 
cosmogonical development. Dr. Dana has, we believe, shown 
that it actually does. But accurate chronology is not the writer’s 
object. We next examine the structure, and find that it is com- 
plex, yet artistic, organic, and complete as a unit within itself. 
Next we examine the style, and find that it is wholly unlike the 
second chapter; but is measured, rhythmical, figurative, and 
picturesque. We finally remember that the process it describes 
lies back of human origin, was never seen in its events by human 
eye, and is consequently apocalyptic. We then, for our own indi- 
viduality, feel perfect repose in the assumption that it is a psalm 
of the creation, composed, perhaps, by Adam, and chanted in the 
patriarchal antediluvian Church. We commend the rich analysis 
of the passage by Dr. Cocker in his late volume, 





Literature and Fiction. 


Thy Voyage: or, A Song of the Seas, and other Poems. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., 
author of “ Ecce Coelum,” “ Pater Mundi,” “Ad Fidem,” etc. Seventeen Illus- 
trations. 12mo., pp. 60. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1875. 


The second line of Dr. Burr’s poem, 4 hexameter, reading as 
follows, 


“ Autumn-woods sprinkled with blood of the wounded year,” 


betokens a true poet. It is as striking and more poetical than 
John Foster’s sarcasm upon a lady’s crimson embroidery as being 
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“red with the blood of murdered time,” of which it is a resem- 
blance, but not an imitation. It is a line that might sweetly yet 
solemnly haunt the walker through the Indian-summer forests of 
New England. But is the line a happy non-such, whieh the poet 
cannot equal with another? Read what immediately follows, and 
you will find that his mind is a mine of gorgeous imageries :— 


“ Blue sky where a single great cloud-barge drifts gently, 
With its bulwarks of silver and opal and gold, 
Whence lean (pity our gross eyes see them so faintly) 
Our guardian spirits, all gently tilting down 
From out as many pictured cornucopias, 
Faint musics, perfumes, zephyrs, sparkles, tinted gleams, 
Freshly culled from gardens just this side heaven.” 


This beautiful, thin red-and-gilt-octavo does not do up the fan- 
cies and rhythms of the poet any too gorgeously. 


The Catskill Fairies. By Virainta W. Jounson, author of “Joseph, the Jew,” 
“A Sack of Gold,” “The Calderwood Secret,” ‘ Kettle Club Series,” ete. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Fredericks. 8vo., pp. 163. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1876. 


Mrs. Johnson tells her stories so prettily, vivified by pictures 
claiming to be drawn from life, that you might be beguiled into 
believing that there actually are fairies up the North River some- 
where. But this book, like Drake’s “Culprit Fay,” and Irving’s 
“Sleepy Hollow,” is all a figment, .a mere sell. We have been up 
there ourself, and know that her fairies are mere woodchucks. 
Nevertheless, young children, and old children too, are fond of 
being made fools of, and Mrs. Johnson’s yarns are, for both, most 
excellent fvolery. 


Summer Days on the Hudson: The Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to 
the Saranac Lakes. Including Incidents of Travel, Legends, Historical Anec- 
dotes, Sketches of Scenery, etc. By DanreL Wisk, D.D. Illustrated by One 
Hundred and Nine Engravings. 12mo., pp. 288. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 

Dr. Wise has discovered no fays or fairies up the North River 

country, but he wakes up the slumbering historic memories at 

every step. Externally as well as internally the book is a gem, 


glowing with pictures, and gorgeous with gold and red. 


= 
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Foreign T heological Publications. 


Die Christliche Ethik. (Der Siindenfall wnd die Siinde.) Von P. T. Cumann. 
Stuttgart. ‘ 


The second part of Culmann’s Zthics appeared some years ago, 
We refer to it here simply in order to present the author’s concep- 
tion of the fall and of sin in general. He is dissatisfied with the 
ordinary conception ; let us see whether his own betters the matter. 
His view is: Man stilled his hunger for God, not with the food 
offered by God, but with a satanic gift. Thus Satan entered into 
him, not as a personal giver, but as an impersonal gift. But in 
this gift the giver lay in germ. So long as this germ was not 
fully developed, man was not fully possessed by Satan, and was 
hence redeemable. So long as the Church regards merely the for- 
mal side of disobedience in the fall, it cannot fully understand sin. 
It must regard not only the form of the law, but also the contents. 
The content here was the satanic gift that was taken intoman, In 
this fall man was deceived, and hence became only a halft-devil in- 
stead of a whole one, as would have been the case had he fully 
_ appreciated what he was doing. It is only his impersonal nature- 
side that was infected by depravity. But this infection was real 
and positive. Had man let himself be tempted merely to lust 
after the forbidden fruit, then an act of his moral freedom would 
have sufficed to repair the damage. But he went further: he ate, 
and thus took satanic substance into his being. Hence he is impo- 
tent for self-delivery. He cannot eject this substance from his 
nature: he can simply negate its full development. Satan has 
taken a part of the fortress: man cannot expel him from this, but 
he can veto his taking the rest. Herein lies his remaining liberty. 
But this liberty is fruitless, The human organism being infected 
with satanic substance, the actions of man are evil, notwithstand- 
ing his disapproving will and judgment. The bent of the human 
machine is downward, and the helmsman cannot reverse it. And 
this, too, not in the sense of the mere material body, but in that 
of the very substance of human nature. Hence the actions of the 
unregenerate must be sinful. If the view that sin is mere formal 
disobedience were correct, then mere repentance would obtain 
justification ; for if man is to forgive his repenting brother “sev- 
enty times seven times,” much more would God do so to his erring 
children. But mere repentance does not suffice. This view of 
Culmann is also opposed to the notion that the forbidden fruit 
was a sort of poison. For though a poison might work the disso- 
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lution of the body, it could not also ruin both soul and spirit. It 
is also opposed to the Augustino-Protestant notion that the fall 
wrought the utter ruin both of man’s nature and of his person. 
If man was totally ruined, then he was totally worthless, and God 
would not have given him any further attention. Upon the oc- 
currence of the fall God adopted measures of redemption. Chiefly 
he gave to man an object whereon he might fix his personal pleas- 
ure, love and desire, and thus set a dam against the further in- 
roads of his involuntary satanic tendencies. This object was the 
promised Christ. It was to be so assimilated by faith as finally 
to render any further inroads of Satan impossible. But how was 
Satan to be expelled from his hold upon man’s impersonal nature- 
side? The satanic substance had to be expelled by the assimila- 
tion of a divine substance. This takes place in the eucharist. 
Christ’s eaten body does for our nature what his beloved charac- 
ter does for our spirit—expels the satanic substance which consti- 
tuted our depravity. 

Such is Culmann’s view. It has the faults inherent in any view 
that regards sin as a substance. Such views all end in sacramenta- 
rianism or magic. If sin was objectively put into us, then it has 
to be objectively taken out. But sin is not a substance; it is 
simply the perverse action of moral agency, together with the per- 
verse character or second nature thereupon resultant. 


—_——__———_——. 


Die on der Jugend, (Pedagogies.) Von F. Ascuer. Berlin: F. Berg- 
gold. 

A very fresh, suggestive book on the very trite subject of child- 
training. Young parents and all young people would find great 
profit in it. It is very practical. In style it is popular and sen- 
tentious. Let some young aspirant in translating try his hand on 
this little work. It would be well for our people to be able to 
compare German family notions with our own Young-American, 
so as to judge of the difference; for German family management is 
confessedly very successful. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Tux splendid Linz Eneravine Picrure of Bishop Simpson is 
a new and highly improved style of presenting the counterpart 
of our magnates to the Church. Of the photographs heretofore 
circulated, some are good, but many are a misfortune to the orig- 
inal. This picture is of good size, live and like, giving the top 
of the Bishop’s best expression. 


The Wesleyan Demosthenes: Comprising Select Sermons of Rev. Joseph Beaumont. 
With a Sketch of his Character. By Rev. J. B. WaKeELrEy, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 444. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
1875. 

The departure of Dr. Wakeley to the blessed land will render 
this volume a dear memento to thousands who have listened to 
the music of his own eloquent voice. His heart was drawn to- 
ward Beaumont by a portion of kindred genius, 

Beaumont was a true child of genius, with, like Maffit, some of 
the eccentricities of genius. Nature made him an orator, and his 
sermons are stirring in the perusal, as they carried all before them 
in the delivery. They may be safely read as models of the best 
Methodist preaching. 


The Gift of the Holy Ghost. The Believer’s Privilege. By Rev. E. Davigs, Au- 
thor of * Believer’s Hand-Book,” “He Leadeth Me,” “ Juvenile History of Bish- 
op Asbury,” “Book of Anecdotes,” “Choice Hymns.” 12mo. For sale by 
Rey. E. Davis, Reading, Mass, James P. Magee, John Bent & Co., Willard 
Tract Society. James H. Earle, and Congregational Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass. Rev. A. Wallace, J. B. M’Cullough, and Perkinpine & Higgins, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

God’s Way; Or, Gaining the Better Life. By Mrs. M. A. Hott, author of 
“ Jolin Bentley’s Mistake,” “ Working and Winning,” ete. Three. Illustrations, 
16mo., pp. 150. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


What God Does is Well Done. From the German of C. G. Salzmann. By Miss 
EK. T. Disosway. 12mo., pp. 304. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1875. 


Toward the Straight Gate; or, Parish Christianity for the Unconverted. By Rev. 
E. F. Burr, D.D., author of “Ecce Coelum,” “ Pater Mundi,” ‘Ad Fidem,” 
etc., and Lectures on the Scientific Evidences of Religion, in Amherst College. 
12mo., pp. 535. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. 1875. 


A Summer Parish. Sabbath Discourses, and Morning Service of Prayer at the 
Twin “ Mountain House,” White Mountains, New Hampshire, during the Sum- 
mer of 1874. By Rev. HENRY WARD BeEcHER. Phonographically Reported by 
T. J. Ellenwood. 12mo., pp. 231. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1875. 


The Vedder Lectures,1875. “The Light by which we See Light; ” or, Nature and 
the Scriptures. A Course of Lectures delivered before the Theological Semi- 
nary, and Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. By TayLer LEwIs, 
LL.D., L.H.D., Union College. 12mo., pp. 246. New York: Board of Publica- 
tion of the R. C. A. 1875. 
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The Patriarch of One Hundred Years. Being Reminiscences, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, of Rev. Henry Boehm. By Rev. J. B. WaKELEY, D.D. 12mo., pp. 
587. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Hope Raymond; or, What is Truth? By Mrs. E. J. Ricumonp, author of 
“The Harwoods,” “The M’Allisters,” ‘“ Adopted,”’ “The Jeweled Serpent,” 
etc. Three Illustrations. 16mo., pp. 213. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. © 


The Berean Question Book, (International Series,) for 1876. 18mo., pp. 142. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hiteheock & Walden. 


The Lesson Compend for 1876. By Rev. Jesse LyMAn Hurtput, A.M. 12mo., 
pp. 135. . New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Marian’s Mission ; or, The Influence of Sunday-Schools. By Emma LEsmig, author 
of “Glaucia,” “ Flavia,” “Quadratus,” “ Ayesha,” eic. 12mo., pp. 283. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hiteheock & Walden. 1875. 


Brought Home. By HessBa Strrarrox, author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
“Nelly’s Dark Days,” “ Bede’s Charity,” etc., etc. 12mo., pp.221. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 

The Bertram Family. By the author of “ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily.” 12mo., pp. 336. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1875, 


The Little Trowel. By Evita Wappy. Two Illustrations, 16mo., pp. 164. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinuati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Gipsy’s Adventures. By JOSEPHINE PoLLARD. Three Illustrations. 16mo., pp. 174. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Little Foxes. By the author of “ How Marjorie Watched,” “ Helena’s Cloud,” “ For 
Earth or Heaven,” ete., ete. Tiree [lustrations. 12mo., pp.176. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitclicock & Walden. 1875. 

The Two Paths. By Mrs. Richmond, author of “The Harwoods,” ‘‘The M’ Allis- 
ters,” ‘The Jeweled Serpent,” “‘ Adopted,” *‘Zoa Rodman,” ‘ The Fatal Dower,” 
etc., etc. 16mo., pp. 238 New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 1875. 

The Pre-Adamite; or, Who Tempted Eve? Scripture and Science in Unison as 
Respects the Antiquity of Man. By A. HoyLe Lester. 12mo., pp. 164. 
Philadelphia: Published for the Author by J. P. Lippincott & Co, 1875. 

A book of some loose science, and looser rhetoric, maintaining 
the doctrine of the plurality of human races, and its consistency 
with Scripture. Eve’s primeval fall was her seduction by a pre- 
adamite Mongol into miscegenation. Such fooling is below the 
dignity of types. The works of Poole and M’Causland on this 
subject are worth study. 

Social Impurity the Sin of the World in ali Ages. The Causes and the Remedy. 
By Rev. J. J. Fremarry, of the Central Illinois Conference. With an Introduec- 
tion by Rev. Geo. W. Cotman, of the Bureau Association. 12mo., pp. 179. 
Cincinnati: Printed for the Author. 1875. 


The Conquest of Europe. A Poem of the Future. In fourteen short Cantos. By 
Conrucius. 12mo., pp. 35. 1876. 

A Practical Course with the Spanish Language. On Woodbury’s Plan with Ger- 
man. By H. M. Monsants, A.M., late Assistant Professor in the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and Louis A. LANGUELLIER, LL.D., late 
Tutor in the College of the City of New York. 8vo., pp. 398. New York and 
Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
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John Todd: The Story of His Life Told Mainly by Himself. Compiled and Edited 
by Rev. Joun E. Topp, Pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. 8vo., pp. 529. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


John Winthrop and the Great Colony; or, Sketches of the Settlement of Boston, 
and the more Prominent Persons Connected with the Massachusetts Colony. 
By Cuares K. Truz, D.D. 16mo., pp. 207. Two Illustrations. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited, with Notes, by Witt1aM J. RouFe, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engrav- 
ings. 12mo., pp. 144. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


From Jest to Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Cor, author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” 
“What Can She Do?” “Opening A Chestnut Burr.” 12mo., pp. 548. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


Easy Lessons in German. By W. H. & E. K. Woopsury. 12mo., pp. 237. New 
York & Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1875. 

Mehetabel. A Story of the Revolution. By Mrs. H. C. Garpner. Three Illus- 
trations. 16mo., pp. 372. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 

An Island Pearl. By B. L. Farseon, author of “Bread, and Cheese, and 
Kisses,” “ London’s Heart,” “ Blade of Grass,” ‘Golden Grain,” “ The King of 
No Land,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “Jessie Trim,” “ Grif,” *‘ At the Sign of the Silver 
Flagon,” etc. 12mo., pp. 70. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


The Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Figurative Language. In 
which upward of six hundred writers are referred to, and two hundred and 
twenty figures illustrated. By JoHN WALKER VILANT MACBETH. 8vVo., pp. 
542. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

Select Dialogues of Piato. A New and Literal Version, chiefly from the Text of 
Stallbaum. By Henry Cary, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford. 12mo., pp. 
551. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

Leofwine, the Saxon; A Story of Hopes and Struggles. By Emma LEs.ir, author 
of “Glaucia,” “ Flavia,” “ Quadratus,” “ Ayesha,’ ete. Three Illustrations. 
16mo., pp. 301. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den, 1875. F 

Elfreda. A Sequel to Leofwine. By Emma Leste, author of “ Glaucia,” “ Fla- 
via,” “Quadratus,” “‘ Ayesha,” ete. Five Illustrations. 16mo., pp. 311. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. “Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 

Hostages to Fortune. A Story. By Miss M. KE. Brappoy, author of “ Aurora 
Floyd,” “A Strange World,” “ Lost For Love,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Birds of Prey,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” “Fenton's Guest,” “Bound to John 
Company,” ete. With Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 159. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1875. 

The Abbe Tigranes, Candidate for the Papal Chair. By FERDINAND FaBre, Trans- 
lated by the Rey. LEONARD Woo.LsrY Bacon. 12mo., pp. 372. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co, 1875. 

Farm Legends. By Witt Carterton, author of “Farm Ballads.” Illustrated. 
12mo., pp. 131. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


———__¢ 


Notices of the following books postponed to the next number :— 
Murphy on the Psalms. From Hurd & Houghton. 


LInuthardt on John’s Gospel. Scribner & Co. 
Van Lennep's Bible Lands. Harper & Brothers. 
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PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION for our great Centen- 
; ) nial Year, and obtain for our “ grand old Quarterly” another 
j subscriber or two and we will give you a larger and better 


Quarterly, for we enlarge its size with the enlargement of 


its subscription list. In consequence of a handsome in- 





crease of subscribers during the last year we make an 


Addition of Sixteen Pages 


per number, or sixty-four pages per volume, for the en- 


. | suing year, and that 














| WITHOUT INCREASING THE PRICE. 

ii Give us another equal increase for 1876 and there shall 
be another enlargement for 1877. Let our faithful min- 
istry, who are ex-officio agents for our Quarterly, vote 

themselves a larger and nobler Quarterly by each giving 

. us a new subscriber for the coming year. | 

‘ | 

| NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, | 

805 Broadway, N.Y. 











